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merely personal 


E ach book has, ns own story Fate presides over its prenatal 
bfe, fate shapes its form and content The story of this book was 
shaped by events in eastern Europe during the last decade of the 
preceding and the first third of the present century 
When my colleagues and I graduated from Budapest Umversity 
early on a Saturday mormng )ust as the new century began, the prospect 
ivas bnght, the road before us looked as straight as one of New York’s 
avenues — to be trod ^vlthout hindrance Ciuzens of a great empire, we 
felt secure Its broad economj gave us opportunities A good life 
seemed within our grasp As the years passed, however, more and more 
obstacles appeared in our path Wars in the Balkans, common occur- 
rences m that part of the world, caused malaise in Austria-Hungary. 
Then came 1914, the breakup of the old monarchy, revolution, bol- 
shevism, white terror A few years of prosperity were followed agam 
by malaise and finally by another world war 
During all these years my business was to argue cases before courts, 
nauonal and international — cases m which human passions ran high 
and pecumary interests clashed Hard years they were, but years that 
lifted the roofs off the houses and let us, like the Limping Devil of Le 
Sage, see what was going on inside States were created and broken up, 
individuals suffered abrupt changes of fortune The unknowns of yes- 
terday became the rulers of the morrow, distortion of values made the 
nch poor and paupers rich The bouleverseinent and World War 11 
landed me m New York, where I continued the quest for an explana- 
tion which I began in 1918 when I wrote “Widespread discontent 
IS a symptom of disease in a state's organism Disease in an mdividual 
state endangers the health of all states The odor of decay attracts those 
who are alivays looking for an opportunity to attack To remove dead 
states and extinguish diseased states, the healthy state can employ the 
instrument of war and that alone War, however, affects nonbelliger- 
ents as well as belligerents Solidarity of nations must come to expres- 
sion at the peace conference so that the boundanes assigned to states 
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shall be such as can be defended and must make possible their economic 
development The peace treaty now in the making and the proposals 
of pamphleteers for eastern Europe are immature New states are con- 
fined between impossible boundaries, the Czechoslovak frontiers con- 
tam the germs of future war, the Germans will press toward Hungary 
to the end of peacefully incorporatmg it as a whole ” 

Whether the observations and interpretations I am offenng are right 
or wrong will be found out by those who may by chance some day 
read this book when its paper has yellowed with age Although the 
historical process has gone forward during the production of this 
book, I have not altered the text to keep up with events 

For several years Afartha Anderson has placed at my disposal her rich 
vocabulary and sound feeling for her native idiom, thereby making it 
possible for me to wnte in English If you like this book, it is not only 
my thanks that are due her 

Among others who have aided me at various times, I wish to mention 
especially Mrs Minette Kuhn and Miss Annabellc Learned Dr Wil- 
liam Bndg^vate^ and Miss Ida M Lynn, of Columbia Umversity Press, 
prepared the manuscnpt for the press E.D Weldon, draughtsman for 
the American Geographical Soaety, drew the maps It was a great pleas- 
ure to work with all of them, and I am grateful for their help 

I acknowledge with thanks the permission granted by authors and 
publishers mentioned in the notes to quote from their writings and 
publications 


Nev} York 
January, ip^S 


Erno Wittmavn 
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PART ONE: THE PREMISES 



CHAPTER I 


INTERCONNECTION AND 
ISOLATION 


I N THE CASCADE of daily news in these times overcrowded 
with incidents large and small, memories of the past readily be- 
come submerged Where are the headlines of yesteryear and the 
stones under them^ Who can recall in detail today the history of the 
decade before 1937 and the troubles of early 1936^ Who is now 
familiar with the speech of the President of Czechoslovakia 

According to universally recognized international law, nationality ques- 
tions are an internal concern for all countries without exception No 
European state has therefore any right to intermeddle in these questions, 
and Czechoslovakia, as a sovereign state m complete consciousness of its 
dignity and its rights, will m no wise suffer such intervention * 


President Benes was talking in terms of international law as it is 
taught in universities Statesmen give it lip service, but nations do not 
observe it Nazi emissaries penetrated into the Sudetenland, an area 
which severe economic depression had rendered receptive to the wiles 
of the propagandist Spreading tales of maltreated and murdered 
Sudeten Germans, they laid the groundwork for a Sudeten German 
revolt Then came the fateful train of events Benes’ agreement with 
the German activist party in the Prague parliament, German threats 
and the Munich pact, the revolt of the Slovaks against the Prague gov- 
ernment— negotiations between Slovaks and Czechs — the German oc- 
cupation of Pra^e 

Once again domestic disputes had led to foreign intervention The 
bttle republic died of the mortal illness — ethnic group hate — it had 
inherited together with its land from the Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy 2 Twenty one years eariier domestic discontent and foreign 


*■560 speech by President Eduard Benes August 19 1936 Sowces et doemnenu tebe 
coilo^iquet, Prague Orbia PuW Coip, 1936 No 31, p u See also speech by Prime 
Minuter Milan Hodia, March 4 1938 (iia/,No 44 p 29) 

»Ja$zi,p 379 
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propaganda replete with prorrases of a better future, followed by a 
murder at Sarajevo and a world war, had led to the dismemberment 
of the parent state In both cases the mtngues of a neighbor, exploit- 
ing domestic discontent, culminated in dismemberment The sole differ- 
ence was that m the ^rst case the neighbor was Russia and the dis- 
contented were Slavs, m the second, the neighbor was Germany and 
the discontented were Germans The symptoms were the same do- 
mestic unrest, a socially and economically cramped population eager 
for change, peaceful infiltrations, spies, and agents provocateurs Do- 
mestic affairs, which politicians and lawyers say a state may regulate 
according to its sovereign will, provided the kindling for an inter- 
national conflagration and were settled internationally * 

When we look farther back in history wc find many similar situa- 
tions m which discontent has been exploited by a neighbor and m 
tensified by bnbes and propaganda with the aim of disrupong a state 
and annexing part of it, domestic affairs and revolutions being settled 
by agreement among other powers One example at random is the king- 
dom of The Netherlands, created by the Congress of Vienna m i8ts 
Ruled by a Dutch majority, the French minority became dissatisfied, 
and propaganda from France fanned the discontent already aggra- 
vated by economic depression foUowmg the Napoleomc ivars Withm 
fifteen years the “union” was split Only the mtcrvcntion of other 
European states prevented the invasion and annexation of Belgium by 
the French * In the history of the United States the story of Texas 
shows the same pattern It started with a penetration by Yankees and 
continued with oppression of the invaders by the Mexican authori- 
ties, this was followed by a revolution against Mexico semiofficially 
supponed by the United States, and ended with the latter’s annexa 
tion of the independent Texas Repubbe * 

Typical m all such case histones is the antithesis between the legal 
concept which separates state from state— the assertion that each has 
the unrestnaed right to deal with its temtory and people as it sees fit 
— and life, m which the unceasing movement of men, capital, goods, 

»Le Fiir p 40 Cf the Chanei^ (Ang 14, 1941) “They respect the right 

of all peoples to choose the form of govenunenc under which they want to Lve^— 
L. W Holbotn, War and Peace Amts of rfw Vntiei tiaiioru, World Peace Fooada 
tion, Boston, 1943 p 2 

NjrtiTTy, X, 480 Cambridge History of British Foreign Pobey, 

* Mofison and Conwiager, 1 . 581 ff , CambnJge Modem History, VH, 39*. J94 
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and ideas bmds all states together This continuous interchange, sub- 
jecting a state to the influence of other states, limits its soicreignty. 

Typical also are the ways m which a state imuates and exploits a 
movement from its own temtory to disrupt or funher the dismtegra- 
tion of another state Bismarck, one of the great masters of what is now 
called “secret diplomacy," had as helper a man he dubbed “King of 
Sleuthhounds” — the pnvy councillor Stieber* Besides being the 
Fouche of the Bismarckian admmistraaon, he was the man whose la 
hors and machmations durmg many years prepared the way for Prus- 
sia’s war against Austna and later against France Thousands of Ger- 
man farmers setded w ith his aid on enemy land, selected because it lay 
along the routes an mvadmg army would traverse Thousands of 
German waiters and waitresses serving pohticians, military men, and 
peaceful aozens m the cafes and restaurants of Austna and France 
eavesdropped on their conversaaon, talked with the diners, and re- 
ported to Berlin Thousands of retired Germans founded — with Prus 
sian money — new businesses m the prospective enemy country and 
acted on instructions from the home government There were said to 
be twenty or even (orty five thousand of this secret Prussian ad- 
vance guard m France before the start of the war that was decided on 
the fateful day at Sedan Much the same story can be told of the 
years prccedmg 1914 and those leading up to 1939, and not only of 
the German mtelligence service m the Stieber tradition but also of 
analogous services m the pay of other powers 

On the other hand, the general interchange and migration of men, 
goods, capital, and ideas benefits mankind, spurs progress, and initi- 
ates new states Men oppressed m their nativ e Britain sowed the seeds 
of freedom in die New World Amencan and European capital have 
opened trade channels and workshops m backward countnes and 
raised their standard of hvmg 

Men or goods, capital or ideas, whatever thus leaves one place for 
another proceeds if unresisted along a more or less straight Ime, im- 
pelled by the jomt forces of centnfugal impulse at home and attracuon 
abroad Or it may move along some sort of diagonal, accordmg to the 
balance of opposing forces The channels of markets for goods are 
determined by need both at home and in foreign lands, by embargoes 
at home and customs barriers abroad Ideas find welcome in one 

■ Herzbe^ “Memoirs of the Father of Prussian Spies ” The Bookman, XLVin f loiRI 
744 -SI. Mota,pp 35,5, tj^dorff.pp ij.77 ^ 
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country, are spumed or only partially absorbed in another, and so 
forth 

Migrants affect a country either for good or for bad, they may re- 
main, perhaps, or continue on their nay Tins infinite flux and reflux 
unites the w otid of nations in an interconnected w hole, of u bich some 
parts continually resist union, and strive to retain their independence, 
each rejecting foreign influence and tending to separate itself and 
to surround its own body with protective crusts In the whole and 
m every one of its parts two forces compete — one centripetal or in- 
tegrating, the other centrifugal or disintegrating 

Is not this flux and reflux simply one variation on a far more gen- 
eral theme’ Do not the celestial bodies exchange radiations’ And is 
not an interconnected universe articulated by means of seemingly in- 
dependent units’ A star is defined as ‘an inscrumnt for broadcasting 
energy into space ” The energy it emits is 'cither entirely developed 
in It by contraction or eke is largely drawn from an unknown 
source ’ * The sun warms our abode, ripens our crops There are also 
rays from unknown cosmic quarters which may have less benign effects 
on earthly life, and Sir James Jeans tells us that even the sun’s light 
and heat may some day increase to such an extent as to “shnvel up 
all terrestrial life ’ ® 

The interconneaion between these isolated bodies influences the 
internal structure of the bodies themselves This process, common to 
the entire universe as we know it, is set m motion by energy generated 
internally or falling upon a body from external sources, it continues 
with a reaction of the irradiated body — either absorption or rejection 
of the rays — and ends in changes caused by the rejection or the ab- 
sorption, changes which may help to integrate or disintegrate the 
body Itself 

Centripetal and centrifugal forces operate within an entity, whether 
celestial bodies or nations, and thcir strength is augmented or dimin- 
ished by external influences The joint operation of these forces main- 
tains a body m equilibrium, the two must balance each other, for when 
the centripetal is stronger, concentration or density is increased in 
some way, and when the cenmfu^I is stronger, the entity as a whole 
tw4s. ta hnnamt, m/we. kwsd.y kwA, Veas tn tcfritTcm 

It may sometimes be hard to determine what an entity is and what 
are only parts of an entity In the case of a social body, for instance, 
•Dingle p 408 also Eogster *nd Hess p 47 
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the boundanes of a feudal realm, rhe mdejiendence of vassal states, 
may be matters for dispute Examples, such as the relation of Egypt 
to England and of Outer Mongolia to the USSR, will be discussed 
later States are formed out of states and broken up into states Their 
integration and disintegration may be not unlike that of the stars 

Between the more or less definitely separated parts of a whole there 
are also exchanges, radiations In human affairs there are migrations — 
of goods, capital, ideas' — between nations and also between groups 
within nations Just as states and empires increase in coherence, merge 
with other states, or fall asunder, so also do groups within them 

All entities are shaped by the past In human life our behavior is 
influenced by what our ancestors thought, felt, and did Each of us 
IS chained to our heritage like Prometheus to his rock, tightly held, 
though stnvmg to be free Traditions, customs, laws, precedentSf 
wisdom, and prejudices all come down to us m an untidy bundle of 
contradictions A generation or several generations so similar m their 
tastes and styles that they become known as a “period' will have each 
Its own history,'^ its owm way of seeing, hearing, and thinking, its 
specific manner of painting what has been seen, of putting into mu 
sic what has been heard and felt, and telling what has been thought 
Even in the few decades since the disappearance of the last children 
of the optimistic nineteenth century — the generation that proudly 
called Itself ftn de siecle — what changes have occurred' It used to be 
chic to have faith in the undeviating, relentless laws of Nature and 
the capacity of the human mind to unlock her every secret In 
philosophy, the fashion w as materialism, m physics, mechanism Now 
knowledge has given way to doubt, and the glorification of reason to 
admiration for action guided by intuition An age of ngid mechanism 
has been followed by one of rather flexible skepticism 
But even among changing views and ideas there are recurrences, 
connections These are made visible on the Quay des Grands Augus 
tins m Pans, familiar through pamtings, drawings, and etchings of its 
elderly bouqumistes and the ever-wandermg grand philosophe Gus 
tave Collme as he sampled the books crammed into their lead bound 
wooden boxes Here best sellers of bygone days — books that stirred 
the emotions, brought easy laughter or released tears, inspired discus 

yEddmgton pp 17^5 2jo «Becker p s” 

HeniyMurger Serves de la vie de Bobeme,'^ns LevyFreres 1851 p 546 
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Sion, and led to action— and barren wntmgs by the unknown— un- 
noticed when they appeared, nnmissed when they disappeared ^he 
sleeping The box, their grave, equalizes them all each sells for a sou 
In the modem bookshops along the boulevards new books compete 
for attention Brotvsing along the quays, hunting for old and for 
gotten volumes, or strolhng along the boulevards m quest of new words 
and fresh thoughts, one is aware of the interchange between these 
two worlds, separated from each other as is the past from the present 
the world of books ]ust out and of those sleeping m their wooden 
graves The boulevards send down to the quay books that no longer 
appeal to the public, or never did, while from the quays some are re- 
\ived and repnnted and reappear on the boulevards 
On book counters the generations embrace, ancestors and descend 
ants dwelling together But not all, only ancestors chosen by their 
descendants are brought to life m any given era Among periods, each 
tvith Its own art, science, and music, certain ones attract, others repel 
each uthtt Thwc ate cns wtth satulat tttnds of thought, ways of ex- 
pression, others are very different, there are romantic and naturalistic 
periods, generations of doubters and of believers From the huge store 
of past writings some books come back to life, while each age neglects 
writers— et en contemporaries— holding conceptions alien to its own 
Some time ago there was published a new edition of Les SotrSes de 
Smt Petersbourg, the once famous book by Count Joseph de Maistre, 
ivho preached the supremacy of the spirit over force Exiled to Rus- 
sia after the armies of the French Revolution had invaded his native 
Savo), he watched Napoleon rule a Europe tom asunder by violence 
We, who give too httle play and credit to the spirit, appear more fool- 
ish to this wntcr than the anaents we joke about for seeing spirits 
everyivhere ” Is it because of our parallelism to his time — violence 
once again ndmg roughshod over the world — that we have resur- 
rected the tvisc Savoyard, a protagonist of the univenal and uniting 
faith of the power of brotherly love^ 

The catalyzing agent which recalls certain writers from the past. 
Ignores others, and perhaps poshes some mto the future is the present 
The boulevard, with its revivals, holds as much hope for neglected 
authors of our time as the quay, the tomb of fame, was said by Anatole 

»*Lib«iiie Gir[uerFrJres,ParB, I jji “J ai hi des millions de pUisanteries sur lii?no- 
ranee des inciens qm \oyaient its esprut psmmt il me semble que nous somines 
besQCoap plus sots, nous qui n en Toy«is nnU« part ” 
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France to hold of warning to best sellers m his day It would do no 
good for one generation to \vill its ideas to its children or grandchil- 
dren, only those which find harmony in each generation will be 
accepted 

Thus, emissions of energy, exchanges of influence, go on between 
past and present ideas as between the earth and other planets, star and 
star, nation and nation, and individual and individual The “rays” are 
hyphens connecting us all “Any given event m any part of the uni 
verse has as its determining conditions all previous and contemporary 
events m all parts of the umverse,” Aldous Huxley has remarked 
The astronomer who wrote “If a man on this earth raises his arm it 
will be felt m the moon” had the same thought in mind The actors 
in this interdependent world — the man raising his hand and influenc- 
ing the lunar orb, and stars, states, or groups — are ahke segregated 
entities Each is a mass of atoms or cells organized and closed, often 
between protective crusts, against outside influences Their internal 
organization, their articulation, as well as their external effects, are 
determined by the past, by forces operaung from within or from 
without The ^vision and the merging of bodies is the history of 
the universe, of the world, and of society 
** Huxley, p id 



CHAPTER II 


MICROCOSMIC AND 
MACROCOSMIC HISTORY 


T his earth, afloat m the universe, breeds the restless crea 
ture man, who, dissatisfied with his present and hounded by 
his past, fore' er seelws a better future Integrated into nations, 
he wanes to merge with other groups, occupy othti tttntones, or 
perhaps separate himseJf and his group from the nation m which he 
finds himself and thus become more indepcndenr 
He tries to persuade himself that everything occurs according to 
a ptedttermmed way of things— 'that all give and take is governed 
by laws, known to seets who sense the future and to scientists who 
have plumbed the secrets of Nature The more the earth shakes under 
his feet, the more perplexing the difference between yesterday and 
todaj , the greater his craving for security Some turn to astrologers, 
as did the ancient Romans 'Still more trusted are the Chaldeans 
every word uttered by the astrologer they will believe for now 
the Delphic oracles arc dumb, man is condemned to darkness as to 
his future ’ ‘ Others though skeptical of astrologers, entertain the 
hope that the historians who trace the course of rt\ olutionaiy up- 
heavals in other war torn periods and reduce them to cause effect 
relationships may be able to reveal the destiny of their rime Is this 
hope warranted^ Only if it is taken for granted that events faithfully 
repeat themselves — that what is happening today is a repetition of 
what has already happened — docs the future become predictable If 
historical ei ents are merely tunes which have been recorded on a few 
disks, to be played over and o\ er on the gramophone, then if you are 
an historian and have made an mventoty of all the records you will 
inevitably recall the end of any tune when you hear its opening 
strains 

But we cannot assume a repetition of any one sequence of notes, for 

• Jmenal Satire, V| 119 rr by G G Rams*/, The Loeb Classical Librarv. Harvard 
Unncrsitj Press, 1940 ' 
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the number of disks is infinite Histoncal events are vanations, com- 
binations, or permutations of human behavior, itself almost infinite in 
vanety If we count the units, the possible “sounds” or ways of be- 
havior and calculate how many units make up the tune, we may 
glimpse the probability of repetition Let u? be modest and suppose 
that in all mankind s vast experience there are fifty-two possible ways 
of behaving, as many as the cards in a pack used for bridge Suppose, 
moreover, that one historical event is made up of thirteen units m a 
definite sequence, as many as the cards each bridge player receives 
at a deal How many hands must be dealt before one player gets the 
same thirteen cards as he held, let us say, at nine o’clock on a certain 
evening^ The answer, as the reader doubtless knows, will run into 
billions The law of probabihty permits an infinitesimally small like- 
lihood of repetition 

Some histonans — for example, Oswald Spengler and Arnold Toyn- 
bee * — construct a kind of histoncal morphology For these thinkers 
nations or civilizations are entities, each having its own structure and 
passing through a similar sequence of stages They are bom, come of 
age, expand, even overexpand, and then take a downward course to 
their final end, death These cycles, too, admit a certain kind of his 
toncal repetition, not of events, but of stages, that is, not of detailed 
events, bur of a condensed history, a synthesis of events The stages 
in each nation's or civilization’s history, it is said, have their own 
symptoms, one stage follows upon another in relentless sequence, and 
from a set of symptoms such os those that warn of the decay of West- 
ern civilization, its death may be predicted From certain other symp- 
toms Toynbee predicts that a universal empire will evolve 
Civilizations and nations are bom and die It may be argued that there 
has been only one western avilization since Ancient Greece On the 
other hand it may be argued that the Greek, or Greco Roman, civ ihza 
non ended when the Christian started, which again was followed by 
another when national states evolved With the same justification we 
may speak of one or many French nations, as horizontal and vertical 
invasions changed Gaul successively to feudal, Roman Catholic, and 
nationalistic France The time of their birth and death must be de 
termmed arbitrarily, as the successor civilization or nation is built up 
from the parts of its predecessors In the eternal variations and permuta- 
tions of group combinations there are no beginnings and no ends The 

*To)-nbee p 51, Spengler p 3 
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trend from smaller to bigger units and vice versa is contmuous and runs 
a zigzag course, not along a straight line The microcosmic story of 
c\ ents may be told in more or less detail, the more detail given the 
more obiious are its irregularities in maerocosmic history the only 
obsen able unit is mass behavior These various behavior patterns may 
be classified as integrating or disintegrating But the classification is 
artifiaal, not historical The destiny of nations is not I believe, 
a mere playing over of familiar dishs nor is it divided into phases 
which necessarily follow each other, statesmen therefore, no matter 
how carefully they diagnose the present, cannot predict the fu 
ture The vision of the wsest of them is as Charles and Mary Beard 
have observed dim * A famous historian of Rome has remarked that 
the neighborless empire was ‘the result of pure chance, explicable by 
the mere interplay of circumstances m a word everything in the 
world conspired to further Roman greatness more than did the Ro 
mans themselves ” * It can no more be said of Rome that it was built 
by design than that it was built in a day Indeed speakng of the zero 
hour that launched a world empire Ferrero concludes 

At this decisive moment Rome was almost afraid of becoming too rich, 
too great and too powerful The future was frightening because ic looked 
too beautiful But fate does not adapt itself to the will of men, in spite of 
its misgivings Rome saw the daj approaching when it would be forced to 
csublish a great empire ' 


The same thought is expressed in the oft repeated statement that 
the British built their empire m a fit of absent mindcdness Both Rome 
and Bntain always applied themselves exclusively ro the solution of 
each specific problem as it arose, their plans and measures designed 
simply to settle the immediate difficulty, and it was from a long senes 
of such soluuons of discrete problems that the empire of each evolved 
Both strove hard against their destiny, refusing to participate fully m 
world policy and returning repeatedly to isolation Both were forced 
by tlieir own pow er and the wanmg power of others to police the 
w orld 

Thus, the road to isolation may lead nations into entanglement 
Hav c not the great statesmen of the United Statci vkatl^d £<ai: vs. 


• C A Bcifd and M R Beard II $ 

‘Frank p jj Homo Prim, me laty ndtbeBegtTtninst of Roman Imperuhsm.v J 

Rostov-tttff A History of the Ancient IVorlJ, II Ba ^ 

•Ferrero Howette ktstotre Tom3nu,p 69 
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tion= Yet like the Romans, the British, and many others, despite a 
steadfast endeavor to keep their country out of embroilment, they 
have got mLxed up m the affairs of the world And the great dreams 
of the French kings and the Roman Empire of the Germans, hegemony 
over Europe and the world— indeed, all projects worked out in detail 
by junsts in the old era and geopohticians in the new— have fallen 
flat ‘ The results of any plan of action are always unknown and un- 
knowable, the plan must be pursued as an end in itself. This is the 
bald truth about politics ” ® 

A former generation in Berlin used to sing 

Ach, Schaffner, liebcr Schaffner, 

Was hast Du getan^ 

Du has inicK nach Berlin gebracht, 
tJnd ich wollt’ nach Amsterdam ^ 

There is something tragic m the successes and the failures of these 
larger endeavors Are we fated to set our course in one direction, only 
to find ourselves by some perversity inherent in human events arriv- 
ing at another desnnation^ Science cannot help statesmen to foresee nil 
the ultmiate repercussions of their acts, but it can assist them in solving 
specific problems 

It IS an irony of History [wrote The Econoimst editorially on August ii, 
1945] that the terms for Germany decided at Potsdam should have been 
published within forty eight hours of the dropping of the first atomic 
bomb One may wonder what future historians will make — m such a con- 
text— of the victorious statesmen’s conception of security If one bomb 
can annihilate Koenigsberg, do the Russians gam much by annexing it^ 
What possible defensive importance can be attached to a frontier on the 
Oder — or anywhere clse^ Gm the ban on German, production of aircraft 
and seagoing vessels have any bearing on war-making power in the Atomic 
Ov/ce. -agm '•nt ‘a3^ i^rrOTidtd xA tht ^ppu^Vmg gtip between man's 
adult scientific mind and his political infannlism It is as though the victors, 
m the age of the tank, were making a peace of bows and arrows 

Political infantilism is no doubt one of the reasons why the effect 
of policies IS often just the opposite of what is expected Discontent 
or danger calls for plans, but the diagnosis is made with an eye to party 

• Huxley, Grey Eminence, p 294 

oPSSot”''”'”' '"““S’’' "> '“'“J 
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polincs and the remedies do not go to the source of the trouble In the 
mid summer of 1940 the campaign for the presidential election was 
just starting The pohey of both candidates was to keep the United 
States out of war Yet future historians will agree that the partiapa- 
tion of Amenca m World War 11 , as in the first World War, was un- 
ai oidable 

Just before another presidential campaign, preceding another \i ar, 
William Seward, then Senator and soon to be Secretary of State m Lin- 
coln’s Cabmet, av on ed publicly “This incs itable clash was not acci- 
dental, unnecessary, the work of interested or fanatical agitators, and, 
therefore, ephemeral It is an irrepressible conflict between op 
posmg and endunng forces ’ Upon which Charles and Mary Beard 
hat e remarked In uttenng this indictment, this prophecy soon to 
be fulfilled with such appalUng accuracy, Setvard stepped beyond the 
bounds of cautious politics and read himself out of the little group of 
men who were ebgiblefortheRepublicannommationsm ig6o ’’ *Com 
mennng on Lmcoln’s famous speech at Spnngfield, m which he said, 
“A house dmded against itself cannot stand, ’ J G Randall writes 
“Analyzing ic, one finds in the first place that Lincoln had done the 
thing which fans a leader’s fame, without clanfying his position— that 
is, he had corned a quotable but debatable phrase * 

By an honest dugnosis the one killed his chances for nomination, 
bj a deter circumlocution the other assured his nomination Had 
either candidate spoken m 1940 as Seward spoke, he would not have 
been nominated 

I do not protest that statesmen m their endeavor to obtain office 
speak as the public demands, I observe, rather, that they are occupied 
m directmg the march of a humanity pushed by unknown forces 
tow ard unseen goals Statesmen in some respects resemble medicine 
men and quacks, if their diagnosis is right and then: prescription heals. 
It is good luck, events are playing mto their hands History, which 
w e have said ought to help us diagnose the illnesses of the bodj social 
and find remedies for them, is a storehouse of unique events never 
repeated— man) of them, quite impossible to foresee, the process, from 
birth till death, from death to the resurrection of nations or cultures, is 
Titfi 'even fovisiVie into para’AA stages oI a recurrent cycle or fixed 
sequence W’e are remmded of Archy's statement 

• C. A Beard and M R, Beard, I, loj 

• Randall, 1 , 107 
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I once heard the survivors 
of a colony of ants 
that had been panially 
obhtcratfed by a cOw s foot 
seriously debating 
the intention of the gods 
toa\ards their cnihzation'* 

From innumcnblc individual cases, on the other hand, each a nev cr- 
retuming c\ent, medical science manages to distiU rvdes of behavior 
for other unique cases To our philosopher it may be answered simply 
that if a sufficient number of cow tracks arc accurately mapped and 
a sufficient number of ant settlements too, the ants’ past misfortunes 
may be rightly diagnosed, and on the basis of statistics probabilities 
for the behavior trend of unborn coavs may be worked out and ant 
colonics protected 

The divergence among medical ease histones — their individual 
differences— docs not hinder the reduction of similar eases to a single 
scheme one statistical case, perhaps never actually occurring, but 
characicnzcd by symptoms which recur gcncnlly m individual in* 
stances Medical science has evolved in spite of the fact that no two 
individuals are identical Meteorologists, too, predict weather with 
more or less accuracy, although no two dajs have exactly the same 
weather and the transitions from sunshine to ram or vice versa differ 
greatly From many cases chanctcnrcd by certain symptoms, physi- 
cian and weatherman can determine, within certain alternatives, the 
outcome of present situations 

What the layman calls ram the meteorologist calls "precipitation,” 
explaining the various stages, from the moment when dust particles 
draw water to themselves, forming minute drops, to that at which 
these drops join with other similar drops to form a cloud of fog, and 
aVitTi to aVit ^aVimg oi Vnt irojs, now grow n so hrge that they can no 
longer float The integration of vapor into minute drops and these m 
turn into full sized raindrops goes on continuously But not every dust 
particle will form a droplet, not every droplet join another, not every 
cloud release ram " Each stage is made up of innumerable individual 
causes and effects, only the mass phenomena can be averaged and re- 
duced to a typical case characterized by certain symptoms It will 
ram or not depending upon what actually ensues 

Marquib p 54 ii Byen pp 176 ff 
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Similarly, although no two nations are identical, the case histones, 
as the physician would call them, of all nations since the beginning 
of human records constitute a store of cases from which schematic 
outlines may be made of typical condition — or behavior — patterns 
m the life of soaal bodies, and a Imowlcdge of symptoms built up 
From such a symptomatology we shall see, perhaps, that present situa 
tions can be diagnosed and the consequence of policies predicted on 
a basis quite different from narrow parallels to the sequence of past 
events 

Consider, for example, the question of a revolution The symptoms 
of prewar and prerevolunonary periods are well established malaise 
— an indefinable uneasiness — of the oppressed, a leader with an idea 
(which may be either right or wrong), who is believed by the people 
to be able to reheie their discontent, reluctance on the part of those 
in control to fight for the status quo The list of symptoms has been 
determined by careful analysis of various prerevolutionary periods ** 
But a diagnosis chat pcctevolutionaty symptoms are observable in, let 
us say, Spam, does not necessarily indicate that there will be a revolu- 
tion in Spam, for revolution depends upon many factors and can be 
avoided if the ruling class shows a strong hand or makes concessions 
rehcvmg the malaise or oppression 

Here is the fundamental difference between our method and the 
‘cycle’ view of history Medical diagnosis states only that a set of 
conditions exists which is identical with one scheme defined by our 
knowledge of symptoms, the malady may take this or that direction, 
depending upon future events The same may be said of the physical 
world, there, too, “cases” and events, statistics and actual history, dif- 
fer widely Yet our scientific knowledge of the human body — its 
anatomy, physiology, biology, and psychology — makes the physician’s 
art of heabng possible 

If we consider nations as organisms, each living in a certam environ- 
ment, suffering at times from mtemal illnesses and always competing 
with other, similar orgamsms, we may realize that in dealmg with na 
tions also, if we wish to cause or to avoid events, certam policies must 
be followed, and that for a saence of politics, history must be the basis 

Before the anatomy or psychology of groups can be satisfactorily 
studied, a certam gap must be bndged between the realms of science 
>»Bnnton pp 79-80, Pettee pp ijjff 
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and of politics If \t c compirc the w orl in? of the scientific nimd ss ith 
that of the pohuenn, mc notice that the fonner ptesupposcs a norld 
gosetned bj mtunl h\ss. the latter, one directed b; liiiinan Mill and 
Mhim 

Physicil saence is based upon the premise thir, gi\cn identical con 
ditions under the impact of identical causes identical c^cnts uill oc- 
cur In the mechanical \aorld there arc no good or bad atoms Oncnia\ 

be stable, another unstable and radiating, one may emit alpha, another 
beta and a third gamma ra)s, and these raj's may split or ma) build 
up other atoms The atom \\ hich emits the raj's is not called bad or 
atigressn c, it is nor the cncmj of atoms split bj its emissions nor is 
It said to be unduly interfering in the pm ate affairs of a nciglibor atom 
This one w orld of the phj sicist and the chemist consists of atoms com- 
bining into bigger agglomerations, and all these sep irate entities in- 
fluence each other bj attraction of repulsion The scientific mind ob- 
seracs and desenbes, it docs not approac or disapproac 
In politics on the othec hand, dcasions arc based upon the assump 
non that m this phase of life at least, human beings do not act in obcdi 
cnee to natural lau The man in the street \m 11 tell us that the chem 
ists and phj'sicist’s uorld is mechanistic An iron ingot has its ou*n 
qualities and if w c u'ant to make tools out of it w c muse do w hat those 
aaho ha\e an understanding of its bchaaior tell us to do No persua 
sion no cahortation viU induce the iron to change its fonn or char- 
acter But social beings make their omti laws It is cntitclj up to them 
M hethcr they arc peaceful or aggressn c 
Junsts hi e to say that states, too, arc soacrcign, that \^hatc\cr the 
legislators decree, the cxccutii c must and can carrj out Thej arc 
III ely to behcac that this sotcrcigntj' can be transferred to an organ- 
liation of states by endorsement, as a check is made negotiable, and 
that parliaments arc pipers horn the public t\ ill follou as a matter of 
course, lil e av ell trained human rats 
Nothing is funher from the truth Stanitcs arc challenges intended 
to stimulate material hating cenam properues to certain reactions If 
the properties are misjudged, the reactions maj be surprisinf^ 

In rcaolutionary periods and m wartime, laws setting im\imum 
prices or requisitioning ccrcam tjpes of goods <110 common Anaenr, 
medica al, and modem societies alike hat c ordered sellers not to sell and 
buj ers not to buy goods at prices abo\ e the "ceiling ’ All hat c obhfred 
their citizens to hand o\ er certain goods, such as metal needed I'or 
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munitions and gold or foreign exchange to pay for them Pumshment 
for hoarding or nondelnery has ranged from 6nes to hanging Yet 
obedience is b) no means uniform TTierc are always men prone to 
obey and men who are rebels alTva)s black markets for people will 
ing to paj the price The relanon between the legitimate and the black 
market the laxity and the sinciness of those whose duty it is to prevent 
bootlegging ret eals the ethics of the community When duties w ere 
hiffh m England Tretelyan s»ys, smuggling was “prodigious 
Parson W oodforde, a truly good as well as ‘respectable’ man, wrote on 
March 29, 1777 Andreusthesmu^lerbroughtme this night about ii 
o clock a bagg of Hyson tea The inhabitants of this inland rec 
tory thought and spoke of Andrews the smuggler just as one might 
speak todaj of Andrew s the grocer*'” ** 

If you ask a latvyer m I^ndon, Pans, Budapest, or New York 
whether mutual consent is a legal ground for divorce, he will answer 
no Nevertheless you may get a divorce in London if your husband 
makes an excursion to Bnghton with a blonde, m Pans if he boxes 
your ear in the presence of a witness, m Budapest if he faithlessly leaves 
j ou, in other parts of the world if he changes his religion or citizen 
ship Collusion, no doubt — but of the public, the lawyers, and the 
couns, collusion of all concerned 

In the larger realm, peace treaties arc statutes, and not always fol 
low cd Time and again the reaction of the body social nullifies the 
legal solution of a war and the treaty of peace which concludes it Of 
the American Reconstruction Period the historian Samuel Monson 
wntes 

Thus James Russell Lowell, at the Harvard commemoration service of 
i8d5 saluted, as he believed 3 reunited nation purged by war of all the 
grossness that had accompanied its nse to pow er Dis aliter iinim Only 
m the narrow sense of territorial mtegnty had even the Union been re 
scored Only m a legal sense was slavery dead The civil war was over, a 
less blood) but not less cruel conflict began betw een v ictor and vanquished, 
a conflict with striking analogies to diat which began in Europe with the 
armistice of 1918 and is not yet finished as I writer* [1928] 

Those w ho governed the U/uted States after the victory had a def- 
inite problem on their hands to mcorporatc the Negroes into the na 
tion It w as not achiev ed by the Tbinecnth, Fourteenth, or Fifteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution Laws giving the slaves their freedom 
>• Trtvelyan, English Socij! History, p 387 u Alonson, II, 314 
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did not inspire any general feeling of obhgation among whites to con 
sider Negroes their equals In other Avoids, the material itself had to 
be changed Booker T Washington advocated educating the Negroes, 
that IS, changing their properties Evidently he did not realize that the 
fusion of two elements depends upon the qualities of both 
Those uho make the rules within a state, those Avho enforce them, 
and those to whom they apply are groups of men each of which has 
Its ov. n personality Laws are challenges to groups, eliciting the desired 
response or not according to the properties of the group Statesmen 
themsehes are like the author in Pirandello’s famous play, SiX Char- 
acters m Search of an Author, their task is to provide a happy ending 
for a drama Avhose characters — states and empires and their relations, 
attractions, and repulsions — ^have already been shaped by the past and 
their environments Pirandello’s six characters complain, “We are 
alue, the drama is ui us and we are the drama We are impatient to 
play It We Avant to live our drama”, they say they can play it even 
if no author writes the lines for them Several solutions of the conflicts 
among them seem reasonable The author has only to choose — unless 
he decides to change the characters so as to give the play a happy 
ending 

Is the statesman able only to select, or can he, too, change the char- 
acters with Avhich he is presented^ The man who doubts his ability to 
change the characters is rare Statesmen are prone to discuss plans for 
the future m terms of ideal rationality, Avhen they ought to search for 
the realistically possible solutions of a situation If none can be found 
that IS satisfactory for the characters as they are, can the latter be 
changed to suit a solution more befitting the current needs of the 
world’ In the Avar of 1914-1918 President Wilson said that the world 
must be made safe for democracy and organized into a league of na- 
tions No one inquired Avhat institutions render a country safe for 
democracy No one tried to determine Avhat institutional chanf^es 
\\ ould have to be made in each country to render it safe for democracy 
or whether, in view of the character of the country’s population, such 
changes were possible 

Yet the materials statesmen haAC to deal with—human groups and 
masses— have, like the iron ingot, their oaa n properties 

The gap between saence and politics can be bridged for our pur- 
pose, and the significant properties of groups more relevantly dis- 

w Broom, an International Magazine of the Arts (Rome, Italy), 1911, p 19, 
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ccmcd, jf we act on the thesis that soci«>' also is mechanistic; that it 
has definite charaacristics at a deeper level than the local whims of 
individuals, and independent of therm There is no good and no bad 
nation, states arc merely human agglomerations Their components 
cannot f>e created or destroyed, but under the impact of forces or 
influences emanating from other rimilar agglomerations they may be 
split into smaller or united into larger groups just as mechanically as 
an atom is built up mto a “biggci" atom or brohen down into smaller 
parts by the impact of radiation. 

It IS interesting to note the contrasts observed by the ph)sicist be- 
tween the irregularity of individual (molecular) processes and the 
regularity of the mass (molar) movement 

In order to produce a physical process wherein we observe such conformity 
to I-as/ innumcrahle thousands, often billions, of single atoms or molecules 
must combine In a very large number of cases of totally difTcrent 
c)’pcs, we have succeeded in eapbining the olrtcrved regularity as com- 
p’ctely due to the tremendously large number of molccubf proce<$cs that 
arc cooperating The individual proce‘s may or may not have its own 
strict regularity In the observed regularity, the mass phenomenon, the 
indnidual regularity f if any) need not be considered a factor On the con- 
trar), it is completely ciTaced by averaging millions of a single process, 
the aserage values being the onij thing that are observalilc to us The 
average values mamfen their own purely stanstteal regularity, which they 
would also do if the outcome of each single molecular process were de- 
termined by the throwing of dice, the spinning of a roulette wheel or the 
drawing of swcep<takc tickets from a drum,** 

Perhaps behind this mechanistic world of the physicist is hidden one 
ruled by the individual v/ill of atoms. For ts it not also possible to 
condense the irregular events of molecular history into the statistical 
rcgubntics of mobr events’ 

The world of human atoms, too, is mechanistic when viewed en 
masse A mechanistic view of events is possible only if we reduce the 
microcosmic happenings of every day— the story of individuals and 
their actions — by innumerable instances to macrocosmlc events, such 
as mass migrations or invasions, mudi as tconomists trace business 
c>clcs and statisticians determine the divorce rate, John marries Jane, 
Patncia divorces Peter — behind these facts is a complicated storj' 
Xoveb a thousand pages long have been written about an engagement, 

’•Schroedjflgef, p loj 
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a marriage, and a divorce, statistics oversimplify these complications 
The statistician counts the number of permits issued each year to au- 
thorize the marriage of a man and a woman, lists the attributes of 
the individuals concerned — age, religion, nationality, race, and eco- 
nomic situation — and from this statistical picture of human adventure 
makes generalizations of a thousand men in age group X, a certain 
number marry each year, and a certain number out of each i,ooo mar- 
riages end in divorce The statistician’s averages show a trend, but all 
the trends give merely a hazy ptcnirc, a kind of indistinct X-ray of the 
body soaa! and its dynamics 

When wc look into the distant past, where even the names of most 
individuals have vanished and the picture is dim, out of the mist emerge 
only units whose movements seem directly related to the law of cause 
and effect Is there any doubt that the farther back we look and the 
less detailed our knowledge, the more unified and regular the mass 
movements will appear’ When decades shrink to millimeters and 
centuries to centimeters or thereabouts, when the strata unearthed by 
the archeologist’s shovel are dated in the roundest numbers, wc discern 
only tribes and empires, hazy masses m which individuals are lost And 
if we synthesize the details of history mto a compound which ignores 
individuals, their actions and their fates, describing merely the trend 
of the gross movements, will the latter not be subject to the statistical 
rules of mass phenomena’ Is the appearance of regularity, perhaps, 
merely a matter of scale’ A minimizing glass redunng a hundred thou- 
sand years to an inch would change our view of the universe as radi- 
cally as did the magnifying glass 

Mass movements, under the impact of unforeseen conditions, con 
tmually evolve into other mass movements Each movement, or typical 
“case’ for our purposes, has its own symptoms and will be followed 
by another— unpredictably, since wc cannot foresee all the conditions 
which will bring it about So each stage of a historical process — mass 
behavior which ends in the integration or disintegration of states or 
m wars or revolutions — has its own symptoms, but this is not to say 
that each process has the same sequence or that certain phases will 
necessanij, follow each other, rather, each diagnosed situation can 
lead only, as m illness, to cenain alternative events, and the occur- 
rence of a specific kind of event— A, B, or C-may be furthered or 
avoided by the application of certain methods 

We distinguish, therefore, between the history of individuals and 
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the history of masses The stones are on different levels, one includes 
all the details of events as they have happened, together with the mo- 
tives of the leaders and their followers, the other disregards both the 
peculiarities of each case and the motivations of the actors For Mason, 
vv ho wrote numerous hoo)\S about Napoleon, and Carl Sandburg, au 
thor of a long biography of President Lincoln, the smallest events in 
the lives of their subjects are important Each draws up an inventory 
of his heros belongings and tries to give a complete history of his 
public and private life Every act, whether in the council room, bou 
dojr, or alcove is recorded For the history of masses only the ever 
recurrent elements of the story — the facts condensed to symptoms — 
are important, the motivations of mdividuals are uninteresting The 
leader and his followers are m one sense mere marionettes moved by 
forces behmd the scenes Each figure has ns individual characrcnsncs, 
one is Pierrot or Pierrette, another Harlequin or Columbine When 
the time is ripe they appear and act according ro character, whatever 
the script But for histoncal statistics such individual decisions and 
motivations are insignificant 

In the history of the German Empire, Prussia’s role and that of 
Bismarck in the history of Prussia may have been of decisive impor 
tance It may be that the alteration Bismarck made in the original text 
of the Ems telegram rendered it more provocative to France and led 
to the French declaration of war on Prussia But if we consider only 
the mass movement— Prussia’s attempt to build a fortress for herself 
— all these details may be disregarded The mam factors are the ac 
quismon of a seacoast (by the war of Schleswig-Holstein), the elimina 
non of the chief competitor (by the war against Austria), the sur- 
rounding of vassals by cutting their connections with the other out 
standing great pow er, France (by the acquisition of Alsace Lorraine) 
By what wars or in what years the pattern was fulfilled is immatenal, 
whether the leader, a Bismarck, changed the Ems telegram or em 
ployed agents provocateurs docs not matter The behavior patterns 
will be the same irrespectiv e of whether the group engaged m integrat 
ing a nation or an empire js a religious, nationalistic, or class organized 
group 

The same may be said of the Umced States during the struggle for 
the Union In the progress of the country to its present form the 

Gvil War IS something which had to happen Professor W E Rams 
dell s comparison of Lmcoln’s activities in the Sumter affair with Bis 
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marck’s alteration of the Ems telegram may be \alid or not, ” it may 
or may not be true that Lincoln induced the Southerners to put them- 
selv es Jn the wrong by attacking the fort The prerevolutionary state 
of affairs would have led to war even if Lincoln had not been Presi- 
dent — even had Fort Sumter not existed 
Such a mechanistic history of mass movements as we suggest has 
Its ow n importance, especially in times like ours w hen over-rated dif- 
ferences between so called irreconcilable beliefs heat emotions to a 
high pitch of intensity By this method events are told, impartially 
and without attributions of nghteousness or guilt In order to work 
out the larger trends of the irresistible forces behind human action in 
history, ideologies, otherwnse important factors, may for the moment 
be eliminated By admitting that red or white monarchists or republi- 
cans, have m certain basic respects the same group behavior, we agree 
that they arc not automatically bad if they follow one ideology and 
good if they follow another, but just groups at certain stages of evolu 
non— without ethics — just savages, so to say This equalization may 
be of great importance for our understanding of history 

Moreover, the impamal relation of mass movements, may, to use 
Freuds language, ‘hit upon some unconscious experiences which 
withhold the meaning of symptoms” — symptoms which disappear 
when the unconscious process becomes conscious, i e , they may re- 
lieve the sharpness of, or even remove, compulsive attitudes which 
spnng unrecognized from the unconscious pressures of mass events 
The conviction that the Negro is another kind of man, and so forth, 
leads to race hatred — the truth that he is of the same kind may have a 
healing effect 

The patterns of action and reaction in mass movements as observed 
from outside are quite different from the individual comings and go- 
ings planned by the insiders concerned Birds fly north each spring 
and return each autumn Year after year they follow the same route, 
flying in a cenam formation The naturalist, an outsider, explains the 
migration as their reaction to climatic or other environmental factors 
The birds themselves, however, doubtless have a totally different, a 
birdhke, notion of why they act as they do, for instance, they may be 
mov ed to follow a leader or to pursue some higher command 
To separate the factors inv olved and consider the effect of only one 
basic phase as determining the results is oversimpliflcation But over- 

” Quoted m RaridaU I 344 m preud p 141 Thomson, pp 285 187 S 
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Simplification has us own importance Astronomy was the earliest sci- 
ence to succeed in making statements about our universe, for the 
great distances oversimplified observations In human affairs there may 
be a similar usefulness in the long view 

Isocrates, the famous orator, argued before a judge m ancient Athens 
the case of a young man whose father, governor of a large distnct of 
Pontus, had sent him to the capital as a precaution against the disfavor 
of the local tyrant Provided with shiploads of wheat and with money 
for trading, the young man arrived and was introduced by a casual 
Phoemcian acquaintance to the banker Phasion, of whose bank he be- 
came a client Meanwhile, at home tjrant Satyros, being falsely in- 
formed that the father was conspiring against him and the son, in 
Athens, was associaung with exiled persons, arrested the father and 
instructed the Pontians of Athens to seize the son's assets and send 
him home, if he refused to go, they were to ask for his extradition 
In such straits [said the lawyer, eloquently impersonating his client] I told 
all mj troubles to Phasion with whom 1 was on friendly terms, trusting 
him in many matters as well as with my money 1 thought that if I gave up 
everything I had here I ran the nsk, if misfortune befell my father, and 
he became needy, of not being able to help him On the other hand, if I 
declared everything in full but refused to give up my prosperity as ordered 
by Satyros I would lay myself and my father open to serious charges 
After long discussion, the best course seemed to be that I should pretend 
to comply with Satyros' orders and hand over the visible funds At the 
same time I would not only deny the existence of the money deposited with 
Phasion but even assert that I was m debt to him and others 

This he finally did Later, when his father’s affairs had straightened 
out and his sister was, m fact, mamed to a son of Satyros, the young 
provincial could safely return home with his money ' But Phasion,” 
Isocrates concludes, “denies that he has any of the plaintiff’s money 
on deposit ’ 

Picture to yourself the rich old Sopaios coming home one night and 
hinting to his family that his relauons with the tyrant are not all they 
might be, that he is rather afraid he will be obliged to join his friends 
living exiled in Greece, the family then taking the precautionary mea- 
SLW n.f ibr* xm ssvac ^ jjt n xiwf aiV cibr 

rest of the tale — here you have the match of ever so many stones that 
could be told of happemngs m Central Europe m the 1930’s But you 
»» Mathieu and Bremont, “Tnpwetique," p jo 
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%vill hardly contend that the story of Sopaios has ever exactly repeated 
Itself’ Surely not The sequence is never quite the same, nor ate the 
individuals, the motivation, and other factors A governor of a prov- 
ince sending his son by ship with goods and cash to a foreign land, 
the son meeting a Pboemcian and depositing his money with a banker, 
the marriage of the refugee’s sister, the banker's default, and so forth, 
all these very natural elements mahe up a unique sequence — unique 
since the probability of precise repetition is exceedingly slight. 

Thus mdividual motivation or detail is one thing, the mass move- 
ment as observed from outside is another Both have their own im- 
portance and are factors at different levels in determimng the end 
results In the case of the Greek story and its endless variations in 
other countnes and ages, if we ignore the particular and consider 
non The flight of capital from unsafe to safe countries in the years 
following the first World War (as from Germany and Austria to 
only generalizations we find that to persecunon the response is emigra- 
Switzerland, Britain, and the United States) has also been a recurrent 
movement, analogous to emigration Such regularities, however, do 
not appear until we generalize from the discrete items and then divide 
such generalizations into behavior patterns leading from a need to its 
satisfaction, unul we consider individuals as very like automatons, re- 
sponding to human challenges in the same general way, n hatever the 
myriad individual details of the response or the occasional exceptions 
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THE ORGANISM 

T aking stock of my arguments, I repeat The great sys- 
tems of the universe — the world — ^nations — all m turn are in 
terdependent enuties, articulated into bodies and each tend- 
ing toward independence In the development of nations and empires 
history describes the integration and disintegration of such separate 
bodies Unique single events (molecular irregulanties) leading to in 
tegration or disintegration may be condensed into nia^S behavior pat- 
terns (molar probabilities) Individual activities, or ideologies motivat- 
ing such activities, may all be momentarily disregarded, and the 
changes understood as a mechanistic process determined by ccntri 
petal and centnfugal forces within the body, fortified or lessened by 
the radiation of other separate bodies (neighbors) From the con 
densed story of separate bodies a symptomatology may be worked out 
—that IS symptom charactenring each phase of integration or dis- 
integration may be determined, and the work of statesmen m diagnos 
ing the reasons for present malaises and devising possible remedies for 
them may thereby be given a scientific basis 
A symptomatology of the process which makes and destroys na 
nons presupposes as far as our nonobjeaivc picture is concerned that 
each nation, like an individual is an organism Each has its distinct life 
— begins groMs changes, and ultimately decays as a Unified entity > 
Without such an assumption no behavior patterns are possible, svith- 
our patterns no statistical body of know ledge can be built up of symp 
toms appeanng at certain stages of evolution or regression and of the 
akemacive consequences of situations diagnosed 

Meninius Agnppa, a Roman senator, in his speech to the plebeians 
who seceded to the sacred mountain, compared the Roman nation with 
a human body, both, he said, have members, and m order to live they 
must CO operate If they don’t, all pensh He told how the members of 
the human body w ent on stnke against the belly—" that the hands 
should carry no food to the mouth nor the mouth accept anything 
’ Kjelicn p 5J 
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that was gt\ en it, to take it nor the teeth grind up w hat tlicy receit ed 
These members protested that the belly, like aristocrats atithm the 
state, only enjoyed life, leaving the work to others But in this they 
disregarded its important function, and since none could live inde- 
pendently, all starved ® 

Paul, writing to the Corinthians, observed, “For the body is not one 
member, but many," and on the other hand, “God hath tempered the 
body together and whether one member suffers, all the members 
suffer with it, or one member be honored, all the members rejoice 
with It Now ye are the body of Christ, and members in particular ” ^ 

In these illustrations both the worldly state and the religious com 
niunity are described as organisms This resemblance betw cen the 
social state and the human body was also apparent to the great modern 
German biologist R V Virchow, who, descnbing the millions of cells 
which make up the body, calls it a ‘state of cells ’ Nor are these the 
only thinkers to see m the structure and function of groups the ele- 
ments of an interrelated organism, or vice versa Entomologists — V/ 
M Wheeler,* for instance — think of insect societies as organisms In 
the plant world, according to F E Qements,® the “chma\ ’ or highest 
stage in the evolution of the community of plants constitutes a com 
ple\ organism Some will remember Fcchner’s mystical philosoph) and 
his idea that the universe is a single organism made up of sun, phnets, 
and stars — each a member of the greater, but itself a smaller organism 
The earth, one of the smaller organisms, is composed of men, animals, 
and plants — each a member of the organism “earth," but itself a smaller 
one, and so forth * 


What is the common denominator of all these vanous kinds of entity 
described by the one word “organism”^ Whether we consider the hu- 
man body or a community of plants, bees, or men, we notice elements 
— cdU, ^t.oTOs, TOtwfctta — cotvibwimg mo a whole that is 

something more than its elements, has other qualities and activities 
The organism is built on co operation among individuals, by co oper- 
ating they lose their individuality, but gain many sidedness for the 
whole — abilities none of them had 

Thus, entities emerge from the organization of formerly independ- 
ent elements They are composed according to a pattern, they have 
the quality of replacing lost members, they take material from the 


* Livj xxxii 9 (The Loeb Ciassical Libiaiy) 
*%VTieeler p 191 * Clements p 24* 


*IConntlMans u J2 
• Fechner, quoted in Wheeler, p 130 
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outside world and give material to and, they are related to other 
organisms and their environment ^ Defining an organism, the biologist 
says, “either as a single cell or as a group of cells, the individual organ- 
ism behaves as a umt the parts are subordinate to the whole ” * 
The behavior as a umt, the subordmation of the cell or member to the 
whole, reaches various degrees in the various organisms, there are 
higher and lower organism^ entities coherent and consistent in greater 
or lesser degree, and more or Jess disciplined 

Certain sponges, for example, are not even well separated from each 
other ‘ It is difficult to determine how much of the living tissue belongs 
to one individual and how much to the other,” wntes the biologist ® 
Others, again, are clearly separated, each individual isolated from the 
next The boundaries of such organisms, like pioneer communities or 
a feudal state in the Aliddle Ages, are not so well defined as those of 
the modern state, which protects itself by tariff and immigration 
laws 

Within the limits of the organism, floating or well defined, its body 
may greatly vary with regard to degrees of concentration, the rcla 
tion benvcen the members is such that they may or may not survive 
separation The parts of some organisms, when cut, continue life as 
separate entities 

When such an animal [a sea anemone) crawls over a glass plate or a smooth 
rock, parts of the foot may be tom off and left behind because they are 
unable to let go of the smooth surface soon enough to keep up with the 
rest of the animal Such fragments round up and within a short time may 
grow mto whole new small anemones ” 

Organisms which are well separated from each other — coherent 
entities, consistent and indivisible — are dominated to a greater or less 
degree by a central authoniy, or, fading such a central authority, the 
action of the organism is decided by competition amoilg its members 

Even m fairly well organized animals such as starfishes, the different parts 
of the body may work in deaded opposition to each other rather than ui 
CO operation VVhen a starfish is placed on its back, three of the arms may 

’Haeckel II 195, W M Wheeler, “Emergent Evolution and the Social Revolution " 
?r>«e, J^uary, ,9,7 p 19, Egler, “Vegetation as an Object of Study Philosophy of 
ifienre, IX (July, 1941), aji, Wbeeler.pp 4jff W W Alechm 1 st die Pflanzeri 
^octauon erne Abstralction Oder erne Rwbtaet’ in Engler, Botanuche Jahrbuechet 
(Berlin). Vol LX. No 135 (1925), ' 

•Wheeler pp vpS 'AUeetp 2 ij 
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be working vigoroTJsly to tom in one direction and be actively opposed 
bjr the other uvo, or the arms may be attemptmg to right the animal by 
workm" m three or even five directions at the same time “ 

Other animals are better controlled, there is only co-operation and 
no competition between the members As evolution takes a further 
step, the organism discovers the most economical way to act Not 
only does compeution among the parts cease, but in ev cry actn ity only 
such parts participate as can perform most effiaently, with the least 
expenditure of energy Higher organisms m general are illustrations of 
this economy, cells, parts of organs, and organs become speaalized 
and hat e their own exclusive funcnons 
We have seen that communities of interdependent individuals are 
called organisms, and nghtly — perhaps “superorganism” is the more 
correcr term Thoagh the hedy of which they constitute the pans is 
not visible m concrete outline, like that of the starfish or the buffalo, 
It is nevertheless a living entity of interdependent members, and its 
development and articulation, as v^e shall see presently, follow what 
seem to be certam basic rules in the growth of organisms generally 
Here, too, there is great variety Certain insect societies may be like 
a complex organism, each member has his own function — one a 
w orker, another a soldier, still another a propagator of the race The 
members are so closely united that unless they co operate they can- 
not survive On the other hand, herds of animals easily divide Each 
member, even if it has a special function, can do another )ob, each is an 
understudy of the next 

In soaal organisms at the human level the parallel may again be seen 

to the speciahzauon of members within single bodies Compare as 

Stuart Chase does — ^Tepoztlan, a Mexican vjUage, with Robert and 
Helen Lynd’s Middletown, U SJV , each a cell m an organism, the 
former purely Indian, the latter “is an omelette of English, French, 
Poles, Italians, Czechs, Russian, Negroes, Germans, Irish”, the former 
self-sustammg, the latter producing “only a lone fraction— perhaps one 
percent of what is locally consumed ” « The first is a member of a 
lower organism whose parts depend less on the whole than do those of 
the latter Middletown, despite its ‘ higher” civilization, is more de- 
pendent, because it is a cell of the United States, which is more nearly a 
umt— or at least behaves more hkc a unit— than Mexico 

“Ows^pp 1J0 
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The view taken of organisms does not compel us to consider 
Hobbes’ Lev lathan, the artificial man, ‘ as a biological entity of a new 
order ’ ” It merely compels us to admit that wherev er men form 
groups, groups merge with groups, symbiosis creates a more or less 
stable entit) having other characteristics and behaving differently 
from its members On the other hand, we are precluded from con 
sidenng civilization or soaety as defined by Toynbee as the 
subject of history 

One religion the same civilization, may make for identical responses, 
but the entity created by ^mbionts is charactenzed by different and 
more abilities The responses of the new organism differ from those 
of the individual 

The organism has its own more or less well defined borders, it is a 
bod} respondmg to challenges in its own peculiar way The Hellen 
istic society, the Hellenic aty states of ancient history, may have 
behav ed as an organism when all aty states united to defeat Persia, but 
they vvere not the same organism as thesrate Athens or the state Spana 
It may be said in genera! that organisms are not stable, but chang 
ing and dynamic, with a continuous evolution from the less to the 
more distinct, from the less united to the more united, from the less to 
the more centrally controUed, or vice versa 
One mode of creation of various types of new orgamsm as dis 
tinguished from mete reproduction, ^gins with symbiosis — ‘a mu 
rually beneficial internal pannership between two organisms of differ- 
ent kind “ and may advance through vanous stages to a complete 
fusion of cells or types of constituent unit In the earlier forms the 
components arc easily distinguished, in the higher forms the merging 
IS complete, and a new individual is apparent distinct from previous 
types 

To take an illustration from the plant vv orld, the lichens are partner 
ships of an alga with a fungus The relationship vanes with the vanous 
species within the group of lichens, three stages or modes of combina 
non being discernible In the simplest forms the two partners repro 
duce independently, and it is necessary for their offspring— alga and 
fungus respective!} — ro find each other and again join in the pro 
duction of a lichen In the next group while reproduction may still 
be independent, an accessory method is represented by a process of 
budding, offspring by this method include both algae and fungi both 
“Roberts p i **EMcychpaedia Bnttrmef,“Symhiosis’' 
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soil capable of independent reproducaon. and life In the highest groups 
of lichens, however, a reproductive oi^n, the “sondium,” appears 
Here the symbiosis has become absolute, and reproduction can no 
longer be separately achieved The ofFspnng are lichens 

“The relationships m these three groups of hchens,” says the sci- 
entist, “appear to mdicate that there is a gradual development toward 
a complete interdependence of the tw o partners ” ” In the more low ly 
lichens, m other words, there is possibility of separate existence of 
the partner types, m the higher forms they are incapable of inde 
pendent life And a still closer union may be possible, beyond the pres 
ent highest stage of development of the lichens 
iMemmus Agnppa, had he lived today, might have told his story in 
another way to suit the tenets of one school of modem biological 
theory In anaent times, w hen the gods still hv cd on earth, there w as 
a microbe which could see that is, the special texture of its cell enabled 
It to react to light waves and reflect them Another— maybe a plant — 
could hear, its body was like an ear m that it reacted w hen sound 
waves touched it Besides the ‘ c)e” and the ‘eat ’ there were those 
that had a sense of smell or touch and numerous other specialists 
Now each microbe, plant, or other life form has its difficulties m 
maintainmg itself m a world full of vanous kinds of signals — a world 
where by light, sound, smell, and m many other w ays attention is called 
to danger or opportumty The eye did not notice sound, the ear was 
impervious to light, both were consequently always m danger and 
could not enjoy themselves 

One day, m this world of speaahzed microbes someone (was it a 
scholar, or a politician, or maybe just a poet') proposed a social con- 
tract all should be parts of one organism The microbe eye should 
be a sentinel for hght, the microbe ear for sound, each was to do a 
speaal job, and the common oigans were to provide each member 
with the fluids essential for evistence From this contract ev olv ed man 

A narrator of more belhcose temper might tell the story wnth a post 
'Darwinian flavor, recountmg how the microbe brain with its armj 
forced the other specialists to mute and mamtam common institutions 
In the V ersion of the eclectic philosopher behevmg m the sentemta 
viedia, the golden rule, persuasion, and force w ould play roles The 
more factors mduded, the better the desenpoon of the mdescnbable 

^^^lethe^ the composing of man’s social body at vanous tunes has 

pp 98ff 
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taken place by agreement or force or both, or for reasons unknown, 
the merging {synoectsvt) of \anous to\vns, distnas and regions 
clearly occurs by stages At first the alliance is for only a short time 
From temporary alliances more intimate relations develop, and finally, 
m a given case, all members merge m a common soaal body dommated 
by a governing * brain, ’ a domination ultimately stabilized by institu 
jjons — the nervous and circulatory systems of the new national anat- 
omy 

In this process of symbiosis, mitiated by the mergmg of two or more 
different kinds of functionmg organisms and ending in a single new 
oigamsm of more complex rype there is, no doubt, much resemblance 
to the process leading from the fertilized egg through vanous stages 
of cmbryomc existence to the living individual Whether the forma 
tion of an individual (the ontogenesis) is a short replica of the total 
history of emergence of a speaes (phylogenesis) as Haeckel stated 
or not IS of no interest for our researches The thesis that social com 
nwniucs are organisms, emerging and advancmg from mere paiinet 
ships to blended uiuty, that when partnership reaches a certain in 
timacy it ^viU follow an expanding development not unbke that of 
the fenilized egg and an articulation into a coherent body, and finally, 
chat there is a similancy in the formation of social communities of all 
life forms irrespective of whether they are plants, animals, insects, or 
human beings— these are working hypotheses which we accept for 
our mvcstigation 

In all these processes the mergmg of types precedes growth, and 
growth will precede ‘cell movements which lead to the produaion 
of body form”, it will be followed by speaabzation and combination 
and end with ‘ functional adaptation and correlation to produce a 
workmg organism ” And m every one of these processes we shall see 
that organizers, “exertmg definite, directmg mfluence on neighboring 
parts” by imposing an order upon regions that come under their m 
fiuence — ^have a major importance 

There are as many differences between superorganisms or types of 
commumty as benveen the anatomy, physiology, or biology of \an 
ous animals and men, nevertheless, a study of the more primitive sys 
terns will facilitate our undeistandmg of the more complex 

1 * Glotz and Cohen, 1, J 89 Rostomeff, Tbe Sffcttd and Economic History of the HeU 
cf “Is^Lty, Sympolity,” 

ibia^Vll,8 6 
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Clements’ story of the building of a plant community to a climax 
starts with an empty terntory created by the retmng of water or 
some other cause The old statement that nature abhors a vacuum 
appears to be true, for uherever and wheneter a biological niche is 
opened, plants and animals from the neighborhood move in Life 
forms, whether plant, animal, or human, seem to be eternal migrants 
The empty place, the shimng adrcniure of the new, calls them 
Sooner or later, howe\er, some barrier stops them, sets a more or 
less permanent limit to their settlement The barrier may be an already 
existing commumty into 'uhich the few individuals that manage to 
enter will be assimilated, it may be soil on which they cannot thrive, 
too much or too bttle water and other impediments It is not far fetched 
to liken the process to the flow of liquid into an irregularly shaped 
container, the vessel will take no mort when its cranmes are filled, 
)ust so a habitat reaches, for reasons obv lous or obscure, a saturation 
pomt and will take no more munigrants 
With migration begins the process called by ecologists, with their 
love of coming words, the ‘ sere ’ The term designates ‘ the senes of 
communities that follow one another on any given area of the earth’s 
surface” and takes mto account the minal stages, transitional 
changes, and climax or final stage m which a community is at its peak 
Another form of the sere, a regressive phase, takes the sequence m re- 
verse through whatev er ups and downs may occur, from the climax 
back to relative chaos, from which a new and different integration 
of life may spring 

The total process of invasion is a complex of which migration, set 
dement, and competition are the essential steps A relation is formed 
between the pioneer commumty and ns new habitat The commumty 
“reacts ’ to the habitat, the habitat to the community To desenbe it 
m another v\ay, competition is in fact a mutual adaptation between 
soil and plants, and between plant and plant Immigrants which can- 
not flourish under the chmaac, sod, or bght conditions die The most 
aggressive of them succeeds, and in the role of organizer budds up its 
commumty 

‘ The aggressiveness of a species depends upon its fecundity, its 
capacity of reproduction and spread (formation of clumps or masses), 
and Its power to occupy its place permanently ” 20 Yhe successful or- 
ganizers— the doimnant speaes of tree, or group of tree speaes— also 
“aemaits,pp 63 ff « Carpenter, p 141 “BntmBlampiet.p 13 
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ha\ c a deasi% e effect on the soil, determining to a large extent the 
character of the ground cover The acid soil created by oaks and pines 
pv es nse to bluebemcs, rhododendrons, and other sour soil plants 
and shrubs, the hardwoods which make for neutral or alkaline sods 
hav e their characteristic following Certain types of mushroom must 
be looked for under bctcK trees, arbutus associates with hemlock 
Such interrelations combine to establish certain plants and literally 
choke off others 

Eliminated pioneers help to transform the soil to a point where it 
IS suitable for the optimum stage of the community, its climax This 
may be a prolonged stage, lasting indefinitely In such a plant com- 
munity various species exist Shallow and deep rooted plants, sun- 
and shade loving plants, all grow and flourish together Some species 
dominate others, relationships of dependency tend to become bal- 
anced and perpetuated Though the various components oT the group 
are w ell adapted to one another, competition continues berw ecn equal 
individuals— between tree and tree, plant and plant, the struggle of 
their roots for water and nourishment, of their branches and leaves 
for Lght and air continues 

A well established plant community is more or less isolated and dis- 
tmet ^^^len for any reason its adaptation to gcolopcal facton or 
other plants ceases (through inundation, change of climate, etc ), the 
dynamic equilibrium reached by adaptation and the dominant 
subordinate relationship comes to an end, the advancing and aggres- 
sive community becomes retrogressive and “relict,’ the boundanes 
shrink and geographic and clunatic isolation become more important 
in preserving what was once a vigorous and self perpetuating blend 
of types 

lictrogrcssiv c succession as the plant ecologist calls it, may be due 
to vanous causes human, animal, dimatic, or other changes Equilib- 
num IS disturbed if changes in the environment — such as inundation 
— kill the dominants or organizers, chaos may follow, which lasts un- 
til a new dominant adapted to the newly combined environment, 
establishes a nevv equilibrium 

The stages noted in plant commumnes, such as migration settle- 
ment in the nevv habitat, competition, equilibrium and retrogression, 
are characteristic of all communities of whatever life form But ‘ the 
pnnciples of usefulness, of division of labor, of conscious support, of 

pp jjj 35jff 
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marshaling all resources for the accomplishment of i common purpose 
do not exist m the plant world ” There arc, it is true, certain kinds 
of mutual aid m plant communities Trees hold and protect each other 
against the whipping and shattering force of the uinds, at the same 
time they shade the ground, thus preventing the grow th of noxious 
u eeds and protecting the young forest seedlings against night frosts 
But, notwithstanding such general protections, the struggle for exist- 
ence goes on undimmished between the atoms of tlie communitj — 
tree and tree, bush and bush, herb and herb In this absence of mutual 
help, of individual co operation, lies the deep and fundamental dif- 
ference between the vital relations of plants and of animals 
Animal societies are arrangements for co operation to more or less 
common ends There are associations for special purposes, such as 
mating or protection, others are mote general and embrace all mdivid 
ual activities, as in certain insect societies Associations for spccnl or 
general purposes are built upon a dominant subordinate relation ® 
The learned psychologist, taking his illustration from the animal 
kingdom, informs us that among chose living m a cage, 1 cnnel or roost 
a hierarchy evolves A ‘dominant ’ is one 

whose behavior patterns (sexual, feeding, aggressive, and social) are earned 
on w ithout deference co its associates 1 he subordinate animal is one w hose 
behavior is suggested, modified, limited or inhibited b) the behavior of its 
more dominant associates There is a pecking order in a roost, there are 
well setded orders of rank among apes and other less highly developed 
animals, and probably also among humans * 

The donunant animal sometimes attains its position without a fight 
and retains it until a new arrival or revolt sets up a new order 
I mentioned that members (cells, organs) of organisms lose their 
independence and become parts, and as such specialized Sinularl) , m 
supccocg'vm.m'!. tneenhezs may he. xcwsCwvwitd ftssro. J'vcl 
into specialists Time and motion studies show how individual effec- 


p 5 Denglcr p 55 
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Uveness can be raised when factoij workers are trained to perform 
only a single operation involving the least possible output of energy 
and muscular effort In the course of generations men might conceiva 
bly lose their more general abilities and become specialized like in- 
sects W M Wheeler, under the genial name Wee Wee, 43dNeotenic 
King of the i,4J9ihDj’nasty of die Belhcose Termites writes whimsi 
cally how this very real msect society may have reached its present 
form 

Our ancient biological reformers started with the assumption that a termite 
society would not be a success unless it was constructed on the plan of a 
super organism and that such a super organism must necessarily conform 
to the fundamental laws of the individual organism As in the case of the 
individual, its success would have to depend on the adequate solution of 
the three basic problems of nutnoon, reproduction and protection It was 
evident, moreover, that these problems could not be solved without a 
phj’siological div ision of labor among the mdividuals composing the society 
and this, of course, implied the development of classes ot castes Tcnniie 
society was, therefore, divided into three distinct castes, according to these 
three fundamenMl needs and funcoons the workers bemg primarily nu 
tritivc, the soldiers defensive, and the royal couple reproductive ** 

This insect society, with its speciaLzed members, is more co- 
ordinated thin that of the apes or ocher mammals Specialization 
furthers isolation 

Limited range, especially for species and genera, is. on the whole, a much 
more general phenomenon than wide distnbubon Specialization, lC , the 
exact inherited adaptation to given habitat conditions, affords so many 
immediate advantages that specialized species usually win in the struggle 
for existence ’* 

The area inhabited by a species is m general surrounded on all sides by 
barriers which prevent its further dispcml and the species is thus limited 
in Its range 

The barner may be a natural boundary, it may be climatic, i e , con 
dmons under which the species cannot Lve, it may be the frontier of 
a supenor competitor Within a given region, however, v anous species 
may bve together, isolated from one another Races may be separated 
by food preferences and breedmg habits, inclinations for cross 
breeding, hybnd sterility In other words, isolation may be due to 

*’'VheeIer,p iii ^*Hcsm p 124 73 
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factors that may be called ecological, geographical, se\ual, or psycho- 
logical 28 

Whether we consider societies of plants ot of animals, we notice a 
progress from low er to higher organizition, or a regression from higher 
to lower Whichever the direction, the characteristics are similar 

a) If there is an uninhabited niche, or one inhabited by a com 
mumty unable to defend itself or without friends ready to protect it 
against mass migration, it is invaded Competition then begins among 
the various invaders and between the invaders and previously estab 
hshcd inhabitants This ends with the adjustment of the various life 
forms to each other and their habitat, a new organizer forms new as 
sociations, and a hierarchical order evolves 

b) While the characteristic types of the new community are form- 
ing and finding their mutual balance, the community expands toward 
Its natural boundaries, such as monnrains, sea, or different climate or 
food conditions Psychological boundanes, or another strong com 
mumty, may also set a limit to further expansion , over-expansion results 
in extermination 

c) The highest form of integration attainable by a community is 
called Its “climax” and consists of a stabilized equilibrium between the 
dominant and the subordinate types involved In plant communities the 
highest form of organization is a hierarchy, but we shall see that hu 
man social bodies achieve integrations beyond this stage 

rf) Equilibrium persists until changes in the environment or the 
interrelations of the members alter the dynamic balance of forces or 
the hierarchical or institutionalized order, as the case may be The 
change may occur through new invasion, climatic changes, or for 
many other reasons The order reixxes, disintegrates, and the chaos 
of competition begins a retrogression 

e) Even dunng the period of equihbnum within the community, 
individuals compete, but only equals with each other Among the rest 
there is a dominant subordinate relation rather than competition 

f) The stricter the organizauon and the greater the isolation of* 
a community, the more it tends to become self sustaining and inde 
pendent of its neighbors There is, however, no absolute isolation, no 
100 percent self sufficiency The “whole space occupied by living or- 
ganisms, called the biosphere” — the total known space that contains 
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life m any form — ^is interdependent, each part conditioned bj its 
habitat Bent een the more or less isolated parts of the biosphere there 
are exchanges plants and animals render services to each other, and 
all are m this sense symbiotic 

These generalizauons of course otcrsimphfj complex processes 
— jet is not a map an oversimplified picture of our country or the 
v\ orld^ E\ en the first efforts of the map makers full of mistakes and 
with much teTTi tvcogniu were useful for orientation 

To sum up there are oiganisms built of cells and superorganisms 
whose very cells are orgamsms all at various stages of the process of 
integration or disintegration This is not to say that the formation of 
a social body or commumtj is a direct line process beginning at 
one point and ending inevitably at another There are advances and 
retrogressions the continuous zigzag does not ahvaj^ lead to the 
highest stage nor m regression to complete chaos Whether m the 
lichens or m man w e seldom see the actual changing — only the changes 
vv hen they have been accomplished Wc assume that the \ anous stages 
we perceive are connected by a continuous process 

But the evolution of all life forms the formative processes of all 
living commumties arc sjmbioses — mutually co operating combina 
tions of life — and as such have recognizably similar stages Some sort 
of contact or mingling begins them follow ed by a merging and an in 
crease in the mass which fills out into an articulated body more or 
less consistent more or less isolated and self sufficient A body which 
reacts to impulses in its own peculiar way 

The society of men wehavesaid hkc that of plants is an organism 
Its organization too is evolutionary and goes through similar stages 
v\ ich the same possibilities of sequence Man is no more self sufficient 
than any other life form He needs partners for his existence part 
ners to protect him against various kinds of enemies partners who will 
help him to obtain all the various kinds of materials he needs for sus 
tenance partners with whom to propagate his race Thus people unite 
into families families into inbes and tnbes into nations each family 
tribe or nation an integrated organism made up of v arious kinds of 
human beings — a symbiosis for mutual help And each of these or 
ganisms is formed by a process which starts with the alliance of a few 
and ends in a more permanent, better organized merging of many 

\\Tiether w e consider tnbes or feudal domains the city state or the 
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nauon, hierarcbes of states or the community of all states, each has 
Its o\vn sere, its vital sequence, each has a body, and each body its 
peculiar kind of organization Migration or invasion brings together 
different lands of men in a habitat, and out of this mixture— as from 
Saxons, Normans, and others m early England — a new type, a com- 
pound, evolves The compound, then, if it reaches a certain degree of 
coherence and is able to express itself in the actions of a unified army, 
takes possession of a certain more or less well protected habitat The 
social body within the habitat then begins to develop its organization 
According to its consistency and mode of articulation it will be of a 
balanced, hierarchical, or mstitunonal type, for there are commumties 
consisung of groups which balance each other, others settle on a hier- 
archical order of rank, while still others finally work out a common in- 
stituaon Internal restraints — m a balanced society the pou er of others 
with conflictmg interests, m a hierarchical society the command of the 
leader or pnmus, and m an institutional society the authority of the law, 
courts, and sheriffs — bind the members of an organism to follow a 
diagonal of compromise between their own personal forces and those 
around them 

Not all commumties necessarily proceed directly through the sue 
cessive steps from chaos to climax or vice versa, some may rev ert from 
a more to a less advanced stage and then integrate anew In any case, 
not all orgamsms begin with migration, nor do all reach their climax 
Whether integrating or disintegrating, the organism finds its way 
after many trials and errors, many die on the road, remain chaotic, or 
never go beyond the pioneer stage Nevenheless, m hen many mdivid 
uals are integrating into a society, or many societies into a hierarchy of 
nations — or when, by reverse process, all these are falling back into 
their component parts — the process is charactenz.ed by certain clearly 
recognizable stages, and each by certivn 

Now, if the symptoms reveal that a soaety is at a given stage 
measures may perhaps be taken to further or to prevent integration or 
disintegration That is, short cuts m the process may be possible, in- 
duced by human diagnosis and remedy 
If we want to ascertain the symptoms of each stage, we must con 
sider separately the nation, or personal element, the habitat, or tern- 
tonal element, and the government, or admimstrative element, cor- 
responding to the nervous system of the higher organisms I must 
emphasize here that the separation is arafiaal, the picture, even when 
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Simplified and reduced by our nummiztng glass to the scale of a map 
in a pocket atlas, remains a nni^ and in speaking of nation, habitat, 
or government at certain phases of the process, we touch upon only 
single aspects of a total situation WTiat w c shall gain is not the picture 
of a continuous process, but a table of statistics on the behavior of 
vanous elements engaged in integrating into an orgamc whole or 
disintegrating from if The history of nations is a zigzag, our desenp 
non will break it into parts only in order to make statistics possible 
Each chapter of the process is a behavior pattern, a response of a more 
or less complete entity to a stimulus of some kind — a motion fulfilling 
a sense of need 

Before the various factors of the historical drama are analyzed, we 
shall consider its prelude migration In speaking of migration sepa- 
ration of personal, terntonal, and administrative factors is superfiuous, 
since migrating masses are m most instances well united under a leader 
and have no habitat 
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CHAPTER IV 


MIGRATION 


I N The Natural History of Oitr Conduct William E Ritter dis- 
cusses the kinds of ictiwncs ivhich lead to adaptation and those 
which do not Among examples of the unsuccessful he cites the 
mif^ration of the Scandinavian lemmings small rodents of sub Arctic 
regions Following an enormous increase m numbers which occurs 
every fifteen or twenty years, hordes of these bttle animals 
sKsdily and slowly advance alwa^’S m the same direction and regardless 
of all obstacles they are pursued and harassed by crowds of beasts 
and net er spared by man The onward march may continue tw o 
or three years till those which survive the depredations of enemies reach 
the seacoast But even this does not stop them, for into the water they 
plunge and sv. im straight off from shore as far as their strength will carry 
them^ 

It IS said that none of the migrants ever returns home 
Ritter explains this remarkable performance by saying that the west 
ward drive of the animals is mhenied from ancestors who migrated 
in geological times when the European continent extended much 
farther w est and nonh than it does today He remarks 
If the creatures have been going through such self-destroying experiences 
as this every tw enty j ears or oftener since the Pleistocene age and have 
learned nothing therefrom, the fact is certamlj disparaging evidence as to 
their grade of mental development * 

But IS professor Ratter’s reproach well founded^ Consider the situa 
tion from a totalitarian point of view rather than from that of the m 
dividual On a given terntory there are too many lemming and not 
enough food, as the lemmings cannot produce more, they compete 
for the existing supply The strongest, most cunning, and ablest get 
all they can eat A mmonty starves An instinct— if we are to believe 
Professor Ritter— or perhaps the mirage of lands where there is plenty 
of food, stimulates migration That it is suicidal does not gwe the 

JRicter pp 225-17 *Ibui,p 217 
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emigrants pause, in adverse arcumstances hope is stronger than cau 
non 

From a totalitanan pomi of view migration is a good solution It 
relieves from pressure those who remain at home And certainly some 
lemmings remained at home otherwise their first migration w ould hav c 
exterminated them The migration itself is evidence of discontent u ith 
their situation expectation — ^it may even be said the call of a better 
world — directs their steps 

Human migration like that of animals is directed by discontent 
and hope combined Thucydides rightly analyzes the causes of move 
ments of population in Greece in the centunes preceding his day 
The most powerful of those who were driven from the other parts of 
Greece by war or sedition betook themselves to the Athenians and as they 
obtained the privileges of citizens have constantly from remotest time 
continued to enlarge that city with a fresh accession of inhabitants so much 
so that at last Attica being insufficient to support their number they then 
sent over colonies into Jonia * 

Freedom in Athens invited refugees then overpopulation led to 
emigration New colonies were founded We do not 1 now how many 
migrants died on the way or \v ere killed by the nativ cs or how many 
attempts at colonization failed 

After the departure of the Turks in 1680 Hungary once populous 
was empty The niche attraacd immigrants from Germany and from 
the Ball ans which were still dominated by the Turks It may be how 
ever that this migration after the liberation of Hungary was not vol 
untary but like that of Negroes to the w estern hemisphere forced 
Invited by the landowners and forced by the Hapsburgs the immi 
grants were driven to Hungary like slaves * 

From England in the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries two 
waves of emigration set forth The first was to the Americas and 
Ireland the second to all the various colonies One recent authonty 
on seventeenth century migration says that the largest number of 
those who settled m North America were influenced by the desire 
for land to make a home for wife and children ® In the nineteenth 
century the industrial revolution drove away from England the old 
craftsmen made superfluous by machmes Reports of the Amencas and 
* Thucyd dcs, pp 38S-90 

*0 Zirek TheH story of Hungary lyP P WolkonsVy London, Selwyn and Blount, 
•m pp 'Dayies p jj? 
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their “unlimited possibilities” exerted a suction force on overcrowded 
terntorfes 

Kor is this movement of peoples a thing of the past, even aside xrom 
war. In modern times migration from China to Mongolia and Man- 
churia has revived Peasants from overpopulated terntones have 
streamed to the grasslands of Mongolia, the Mongolian nomads, a 
dwindling population, have given way to Chinese tillers of the land ° 
Highly-culturcd Trance has also been subject to an influx like that 
of the barbarians Tor some time France has been threatened with un 
derpopulation The falling birth rate, the great losses suffered from 
wars, on the one hand, and overpopulation and misery in Italy and 
eastern Europe, on the other, caused a migration in the early 1 920's to 
the wealthiest country m Europe During the five years from 1921 
to 1925 nearly a million persons entered France, of whom 30 percent 
were Italians, 17 percent Poles, and 15 percent Spaniards In 1927 Italy, 
under Mussolini, restricted emigration Manpower, he said, was an 
essential element m the political, economic, and moral power of a 
nation, Italy must bring her population up to sixty million during the 
second half of the century He held that the way to achieve this ob- 
jective was not only to raise the birth rate and reduce mortality but 
also to resence emigration, which impoverishes nations both quantita- 
tively and qualitatively Thereafter Italians were not permitted to emi- 
grate, and eastern Europeans entered Trance in their stead ’ 

The total number of foreigners m France increased from 2,409,000 
in 1926 to 2,900,000 in 1931, that is, to about 7 percent of the popula- 
tion The newspaper Vrance Ltbre estimated the population of the 
country on September 15, 1935. as 35 million, of whom 6 million were 
old The population pyramid, which should rest upon a broad base 
in the younger categories and taper toward the top, was thus top- 
heavy If the native-born decline to 29 million, as predicted for 1980, 
foreigners will constitute about 30 percent of the population of 
Trance * 

In these vanous examples from random centuries it is clear that 
migration itself is simply the movement of masses in smaller or larger 

•Bowman p i66 '' Survey of International Affatrt, 
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groups from terntoncs With high to those with low pressure * The 
high pressure may reflect over population, deficient technical knoul 
edge, or a shortsighted policy The barbarians on the borders of Rome 
had plenty of land, they had only to clear it and use methods of tillage, 
but they did not do so prcftrnng to migrate into Roman terntorj 
proper The English also n ere land hungry in the se\ enteenth centur) , 
although England s population was one eighth as large as it is toda), 
and there were relatively fewer farmers 

The low pressure may be real or imaginary , the remedy right or 
wrong Stimuli are responded to by men or groups either consciouslj 
or instinctn ely, and not always with the right action The imagined 
land may or may not be ready to accept immigrants, it may or may 
not have a climate in which they will find it possible to live, it may 
be already overpopulated or at its chma\ and refusing immigration 
altogether 

Somew hat similar to this voluntary migration and transfer of popu 
lation are military invasions Ellsworth Huntington writes of the Mo 
hammedan invasion 

Mohamed made his appeal to the Arabs after the prolonged period of in- 
creasing aridity which culminated with a sudden access of dryness m the 
first half of the sev ench century Without the genius of Mohamed, that long 
period of adversity might have come to an end without any serious upset 
ting of the old conditions, without the discontent and unrest fostered by 
years of distress, Mohamed might have had to speak to men who did not 
desire change instead of those who ardently longed for it ” 

Whether the explanation advanced by Huntington is correct, we do 
not know Contemporary Arabian authors told a romantic story, re 
peated by later histonans, such as Dupin, who wrote his history of 
the revolution in Spain in 1724 Count Julian, he says, was governor 
of Ceuta in Afnca, one of the advance positions of Visigothic Spam 
According to the customs of the times, he sent his daughter ‘ Cava" to 
the court of the last Visigothic long, Rodrigo, where she acted as lady 
in waiting to the queen The description of the beautiful girl, of the 
King “possessed by so violent inclination to the female sex that his 
whole kingdom was too small for him “ the misfortune of the 
poor girl, who was by chance decollete m the presence of the King 
his admiration of her beauty, and her rape are described in great detail 

•Petne p jj ^CtvtlKuuon and Clwtate, p igo Spanish Islam. 
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Dupin e\en gi\es the text of the daughter’s letter complaining of her 
shame to her father 

The Arabic imasion ^\as, we learn, initiated by Count Julian who, 
m order to ^e^enge his daughter, m\ited the Arabs into Spam Other 
histonans mention that Rodngo was an usurper, as he eliminated 
the law ful lieirs of his predecessor. King Wititza The heirs, w ho In ed 
in Africa, muted the Arabs to Spain Later histonans tell of the op- 
pression of the Jewish population m Spam by the \hsigoths and report 
that the Jews, through their coreligionists in Afnca, m\ ited the Arabs 
to Spam 

No doubt there were malcontents in Visigothic Spam, perhaps 
Count Juhan, the heirs of ■\^'ltlt2a, or all of them and many others 
w ho w ere ready to help the enemies of their rulers There w as a fifth 
column m A^isigothic Spam too, but a fifth column alone will not ex- 
plain the Mohammedan im asion or the fact that although Mohamme- 
dans had more hnd than they could populate and more food than they 
could consume they stilladtancedfartherandfarther The lure of gams, 
thewealthofSpain, called them Men arc not only migratory but also 
prcdatorv ammils, Argonauts are always on the move, and the 
Golden Fleece lures them, ev en if they have more fleece than they can 
utilize Men, as an old story tells, are like fish Fish live m lakes or 
nvers, surrounded on all sides, in every' direcoon, by water They 
hav e plejity of w ater, but w hen it starts to ram they leav e their liquid 
home to catch more drops of w ater 

Like the Turks and other invaders, the Mohammedans advanced 
till, when ovemred, they were stopped by a growang resistance 

Voluntary migration, Ijke slav e dming, like nuhtary inv asion, is a 
means by w Inch the distnbution of mankind and of w ealth is rationally 
or irrationally' changed, and connections betw een groups are increased 

The migration of masses or individuals is successful only it £al 
low ed by settlement or w hen the settlement is absorbed by the en- 
vironment ‘ The first step in the development of vegetation,” wnces 
a plant ecologist, “is migrauon Next comes the estabbshment of the 
mv ading species then arrangement in the new habitat and finally 
their competition In the case of plants, migration takes place m the 
form of seeds Their invasion is “marginal”, the seeds of surroundm*^ 
vegetanon fall on relatively empty land niches, or wind, water, or 
animals may brmg seed from far-off lands In both cases the seeds must 
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take root — climate and soil must favor their growth Only then does 
competition benveen the natives and the vanous immigrants begin 
Human beings arrive already grown Nevertheless, their invasion, 
too, many be repulsed, or they may succumb to the climate or other 
conditions of the new habitat Only after they have gamed a foothold 
can immigrants establish a pioneer commumty, whether by them 
selves, together with other invaders, or by mingling with the natives 
Immigrants may arrive in larger or smaller groups, connected by 
origin, religion or creed, en masse or one by one The Visigoths, as 
we shall see later, were admitted as a nation into the Roman Empire, 
where thej remained as a separate group, an alien body in a homo 
geneous medium Had they amved one by one, they would have 
formed a group and caused the same trouble Immigrants come to the 
Umted States or to France as individuals, y et form national groups In 
commumties in the south of France, Italians, near the Pyrenees, Span 
ish, and in the mining districts, Poles and other Slavs make up as much 
as 42 percent of the population The ethmc, religious, or other link 
which bound them at home still binds them in their adopted country 
They hve in groups, more or less isolated from other groups, and con- 
tmue their traditional occupations 
In the mam, in our illustrations, migrants of a higher cultural level 
have moved into the cerntoncs of a lower— English farmers came to 
America and settled on land inhabited by hunters, Chinese farmers 
on temtoncs of nomads At other times, m Greece, Rome, and even 
modem France, barbarians or people of a lower culture have over 
flowed the lands of higher cultured nations 
The success or failure of the settlement depends upon whether 
the ini aded territory represents — or contains — a niche in need of addi 
tions to the population, or at least havmg space for them, it depends 
also upon whether the natives welcome newcomers or are able to keep 
them out Relatively empty temtones such as Amenca, Mongolia, and 
Manchuna invite tillers, m Greece, Rome, India, and Ireland, where 
dominants had lost their power and revolutions, or wars between 
tnbes and clans had undermined nanve resistance, settlement was also 
possible ** 

In their early forms, settlements are mere bndgeheads which make 
further invasion possible If we mark on a map the vanous spots where 
the first migrants settled m the United States or the French or Anglo* 

Dawson, p jy 
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Saxons m India, we see only a few small dots A map of the imtial 
colonies of Egypt and Greece in Asia Minor, Crete, and so forth, 
shows these settlements as isolated entities, separated from the settle- 
ments of the natives and of other migrants to the same terncory Their 
relations with each other and with the nauves may, be cordial or 
otherwise, in any case, relationships start between them— ideas, goods, 
and men are exchanged, and even deadly bacilli, for connections be 
tween isolated groups often begin with epidemics Increased connec- 
tion between the settlements may lead to fusion / 5^ I 
There are migrations which do not end in a permanent settlement, 
and these are not always recorded in history How often were the 
Greeks repulsed when Aey began to colonize Asia Minor— the Span 
lards m South America — other adventurers m North America’ How 
many could not endure the hardships of migration’ 

An example of unsuccessful migration mto a state at its chmax may 
be lUuimnaimg Fhe settlement of Mohammedans on the Asiatic and 
the African coasts of the Mediterranean in the seventh century and 
their invasion of Spam m the eighth century divided the Roman world 
in two Commerce ceased, and the interchanges between the cities of 
the Roman Empire ceased with it There followed the breaking up of 
Gaul into domains loosely connected m little local stares, or pays As 
the families of lords, villeins, and serfs remained on the same domain 
generation after genention, the number of those dependent upon it 
for their living multiphed Gaul had thus to find occupation for its 
younger sons (educated for white collar jobs) and its workers Over 
population and unemployment together with fanaticism, fanned by’^ 
preachers, and tales of the nches of the Onent, led to the crusades 
Once again hunger and religious zeal caused mass migrations, this time 
from west to cast— migrations of needy throngs headed by zealots 
eager to fight the unbehever, and by younger sons thirsty for adven- 
ture The latter founded domains m Asia Mmor and its islands Ad 
venturous Norsemen settled m southern Italy, m the region once called 
Magna Graecia, and m Sicily Merchants followed the flag, and the 
revival of commerce renewed the contact between the West and the 
East The medieval French architecture m the Near East, the Rue des 
Chevaliers m Rhodes, the Gothic rums of Famagusta on Cyprus are 
today remmders that the West and the East of their day did indeed 
meet “ 

** Funck Brentano pp loj j 
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The settlements of crusaders m Asia were short-bved. Islamic so- 
ciety, still at Its cbmax, repelled the invaders. The ecologist would say 
that migration into a territory where the donunant is still powerful 
may succeed for individuals — since immigrating individuals are more 
or less assimilated — but never for masses. 

High pressure at home and expectation of low pressure abroad 
start a migration, which ends in settlement if the expectation is fulfilled 
and the new land genuinely needs or has room for new inhabit- 
ants Meanw hile their departure from the country of origin may cause 
dismtegration unless those who leave are superfluous. Nothing is more 
reasonable, therefore, than the demand that migration should be 
planned And so it happens that migration, onginally instinctive like 
other human activities, becomes rationabzed — ^planned, however, not 
by all Slates in co-operation, but by each according to its o^vn interest 
Read chronologically the German, Italian, Hungarian, or other gov- 
ernment publications and statutes dealing with emigration Each state 
begins by setting up humanitarian institutions and giving its citizens 
advice — telling them ^vhefe to go and how to travel and warning them 
against exploiters of immigrants. Then societies are formed to or- 
ganize the emigrants pobtically, so that they shall remain loyal sons of 
the mother country and protect her mteitsts in partibus mfidehum, 
even after becoming citizens of the land of their adoption. The inter- 
ests of the new country, which wants to assimilate the immigrant, run 
counter to those of the old, which wants to retain a hold over him. In 
this manner emigration becomes peaceful penetration and is responded 
to by a closing of the doon of open sodcties ** 

Radiation from one country brings about legislation in another, 
immigration is prohibited or the avil rights of the newcomers are cur- 
tailed, and life in their new home is made difficult. For such a process 
there are several causes, each having its own effects and stimulating 
div ers kinds of reaction The restnerion of migration by Germany in 
the 1890’s and by Italy under Mussolmi led to overcrowding in those 
countries In Switzerland and lands where emigration was free, this 
was avoided In still other countries, to protect wages or for other 
reasons, the doors have been closed to iiwnwgtawts Thus, planned 

'•L Korodi, 'Der Rechnerstandme Tolksdeutsche GedanVe,” in Preuinsehe Jihr 
bucher, July, 1934, pp i ff 
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activities dictated by the demands (well or badly understood) of over- 
crowded or empty countries increase the general pressure 
As population pressure grows, the closing of a country to immigra- 
tion or emigration may lead to war The wars of the Greek city-states 
against Persia and the wars of Germany and of Japan are cases m point 
At other times immigrants are welcomed and even kidnapped The 
totalitarian states of Germany and Russia in recent years have needed 
workers Foreigners were imported, and members of minority groups 
were forced into the worst-paid labor The dominant natives in such 
cases of imponed unskilled labor take the better paid and less onerous 
jobs, m France, for instance, there arc practically no French miners 
Or badly paid native farm hands will go to the towns and factories, 
being replaced by foreigners The USSR, which forbids emigration, 
goes to extremes in rationalaing internal migration it selects those 
who arc to move, the area to which they are to go, and their occupa 
tions 

All these population movements created by the needs of the mo- 
ment, have senous consequences and end in a cacophony of national 
groups which may or may nor, as will be demonstrated, result m the 
harmony of a well organized nation If infiltrations are not absorbed, 
they create illnesses and may cause the body social to disintegrate 
Thus, political problems often have biological significance Yet the 
result of a false step becomes evident only after generations have passed, 
and politicians with an eye to re election do not bother about the 
repercussions of their poliaes 

Migration is not the only remedy for certain illnesses of the body 
social The importation of goods made possible by invasion of other 
terrnone? or by piracy on sea and land or by commerce, presuppos 
mg indusmahzation, may make actual movement of populations su- 
perfluous But whether the need is for goods or men or both is irrele- 
vant, as the need of one group is solved, the for of other groups is 
affected If two parties disagree, the stronger maj^ impose his own 
solution 

Whether we look back into prehistoric eras or down the vista of 
ancient, medieval, or modern history, we find two kinds of movement 
—invasion or migration and the exchange of goods, capital, and ideas 
—always going on Armed invasion is merely the arranging by force of 
a radiation of some kmd which has been prevented by another country 
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It IS an escursion into the other coantr) and ends usual!) ^nth the 
return of the in% aders to their tnvn habitat laden \nth boot) and stones 
of the u ealth thej ha\ e seen. If there is discontent at home, it ma) be a 
prelude to nufnution and ma) end tilth settlement in a niche created 
b) the in\ ader 

Of old ruins studied from the penpectn c of later ages it is hard to 
53) someomes uhether the) hate been caused b) imasion or mi^ 
non Our far distant postent) hting in another civiliraaon and dat 
ing Its histor) from the foundation of another Rome or the appearance 
of another man God — sar\e)in" the excat ated remains of our period 
and unable to read our \tTJtm<*s — mat hat c an impression similar to 
that t\ hich tt e hat e of our anaent predecessors 
From tunc to tunc invas ons and m grations go through these nebulous 
human bemgs but rmns are quickh repaired and poor houses built on 
the rums of those destrot ed near cates tth ch are definjtel) abandoned 
Life starts anett on these sires tth chthehistonan mes in tain to classift 
c\ en ideneif) and lasts until the next catastrophe * 

By archeologists of that remote future the creat tuars of toda) ma) 
be mterprered as int asions or migrations It mil be noted that buddin«»s 
fell into rums and that nett ones better or u orse, t\ ere built the con 
elusion tviU be dratfn that one ‘roup tnumphed oter another The 
reasons for a German intasion of other European countries for its 
repulsion and the subsequent invasion of German) tnll be for'^orren 
The know ledge of future historians will be as poor m detail perhaps 
3S OUI3 of the invasions of Greece which began si\ thousand )C3n 
ago and w ere repeated around the ) ear 3000 u c. and man) times ^cre 
after 

1* Cohen, p J7 




THE BODY SOCIAL AND 
ITS INTEGRATION 


P LATO, m his dialogues, discusses the prerequisites for a state 
m an enunently pracncal way he charges Socrates and his 
friends wth selecting a suitable habitat and populaDon for a ne^^ 
colony We may follott his example and ask \\ hether time has modified 
the prerequisites. 

Nations are built up from direi^ent groups by assimilation The 
first step m the formation of the body soaal does not differ from the 
last— the process of assunilaaon ne\er ceases The problem in the 
Umted States has been the same since the first settlers landed Some 
aspect of It IS discussed daily m the newspapers and at meetings How 
can the manj groups, the vanous imnonQes — Negroes, Jews, Italians, 
and others — ^be Americanized, and hotv can the older inhabitants be 
brought to admit that they have been assimilated- Apparently diverse 
natii e groups have n anoos abibaes, one bom m a certain environment 
becomes a nomad, others farmers, and soil otlieis seafarers or traders 
or warriors The vanous characteristics of neighbors act as snmoh to 
struggle The co-operation of all these bom farmers, merchants, arti- 
sans, and others is needed to f ulfill the requirements of a body social. 

^"STien a nation is formed, not only is the habitat enlarged and the 
authont)’ divided among many governors and gradually taken over 
b) one, but the traits of the governed themselves are modified "WTiat 
has been a mlvture of tj’pes becomes a compound, a national ^"pe, the 
different molecules of which the mixture is made up are changed by 
mutual adapucion into a consistent blend, a solution, so to speak— a 
compound havmg identical molecules The vanous sroups m the area 
transform themselves into the single complex group that constitutes 
a nadon. 

In order to make one group out of many groups, an organizer, a 
group more aggrtssis e than the oiheis, better adapted to the habitat, 
IS needed In the United States the older inhabitants are the organizers. 
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the ne^^ comers must adjust themscUes to their ays, yet in the process 
the former too are slightly modified and adopt some of the latter’s 
tva)S Not onij do newcomers and names adapt to one another, but 
the two mam participants m the dramatic action — the habitat and 
the inhabitants — are also changed through mutual adjustments 
The plan for the discussion of the formation of the body social is 
given b) the matter itself First, they are independent groups, by mi 
gration, technological changes, or what not, thej become neighbors, 
the organizer steps in and is modified in activ ating the process from 
which the nation and its type emerge When the saturation point is 
reached, the type characteristic of the nation is stabilized, stabilization 
may be followed by disintegration 
The road from saturation to disintegration is via specialization The 
ossified type had adapted itself ro its specific environment and to its 
partners If specialization — a kind of individualism — increases to the 
point of a high degree of egotism it acts hbe dynamite on the group 
Common spmt, vve may saj collectivism, creates groups, extreme 
individualism disrupts them Short arc those happy penods in human 
history when the two balance each other Adaptation, ossification, and 
disintegration are the three phases in the cycles of groups 
But not all groups are able to unite to form a nation, and not all 
groups living in the habitat where a nation is formed participate in 
Its integration, some remain foreigners or may even be eliminated 
From vanous examples we shall see what kinds of group seem to be 
able to combine and what happens when they do not, or when 
dormant characteristics of the superficially assimilated groups revive 
The building of a nation starts if and when by chance the contacts 
among groups multiply and become so close that the groups cannot 
live without one another Isolation may be diminished by environ 
mental changes — swamps are drained forests cut, or other barners 
demolished, ‘ or by migration, the infiltration of alien elements into a 
group As they settle, new spenal formations arc created within the 
integrating body, w hich either absorbs them or is split mto parts In 
other words, one group emits particles — soldiers, merchants, adven- 
turers missionaries, emigrants, another accepts them, willingly or 
, m/i vb/t •pi'ui'KS rrdis'irR’ri 'Art Ttfti-gti tfi I'lit ptjups ani 
buildmg up of one nation, or the forming of sev eral nations. '\\'e may 
illustrate the process by Rome’s history 
•Djhn,I iJ 9 ff 
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Pre Roman Italy “was a kaleidoscope of races and a mosaic of lan- 
guages, to which a parallel could be found today only in the Balkans 
or the Caucasus ” * How long had these tnbes lived in the neighbor- 
hood, trading with one another, but remaining distinct^ Why did one 
tnbe one day by force or by cunmng begin to orgamze the others^ 
■\^^e do not know It may ha\e been overpopulanon m Rome’s local 
area or deforestation, as was later the case for the German tribes, it 
may ha\ e been some other reason — at any rate, a stimulus acted upon 
the \anous bodies social or groups and was responded to by a merger 
Rome, a small city state, succeeded in gathering the vanous Latin 
tnbes into a league under her leadership, the highly cultured Etruscans, 
w ho after the degeneration of the Etrunan league dw elt in to^vns sepa- 
rated from and independent of one another and did not co operate 
c\ en in times of danger ( ‘we must also suppose that there w ere po 
lineal difficulties benveen the separate communities and social di\ ision 
in the heart of each of them),” ® the Samnites, and finally the Greeks 
of Magna Graecia m the southern part of the peninsula Rome solidified 
the umon by letting them live as they were accustomed to live, by 
granung them the same rights as Roman citizens enjoyed, and by 
planung colomes around the newly dominated lands If we were to 
plot all the settlements on a map of the Italian peninsula with dots of 
different colore— let us say , red for the Etruscans, green for the Latins, 
yellow for the Sammtes, brown for the GreeV^, and black for the 
Romans (Latins too) — we should see, starting from Rome’s owm ter 
ntory , lines of black dots radiating in c\ery direction and framing the 
others Each ethmc group w as encircled by Roman colomes 
The inhabitants of this federation w ere of du eree ongin, they spoke 
SIX languages as w ell as innumerable dialects and still called themselv es 
Latins, Etruscans, Sammtes, Greeks, and so forth Umon w as facilitated 
by their lack of coherence Neither the Etruscans nor the Greeks had 
e\ er been a nation, the Latin and Sammte serm civilized tnbes had 
not y et e\ en reached the state of effecai e group consciousness More 
o\ er, all had been accustomed for centuries to trade in Rome, and all 
hied in a region well separated from the rest of the European con 
unent The situation was, perhaps, somewhat similar to that which 
precedes hyphenization — that parlous state when a new arnial is still 
a German, an Italian, or a Pole and has yet to attain the precanous se- 

*Homo Italy and the Begmmn^ Rainin hnperijJin/: p m 

*Rosiome{t A History of the AnctemiVortJ U u 
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cunty of being called a “German-Amcncan,” “Italian American,” or 

the like 

Aliens, hyphenates, and Amencans — all are milestones in an e\ olu 
non which begins with migration or invasion, is followed by settle- 
menr, and continues its unifying process — retarded or accelerated by 
environmental conditions, intermarriage, and a common lot — until a 
new type emerges, with new vrays of life 

The wars fought after the Italian peninsula itself was m hand 
were for better frontiers, stru^lcs to acquire a surrounding pro- 
tective area— or glacis — and to dominate trade routes Meanwhile, the 
process of molding the Roman atizen out of various raw materials 
was going on, it bad even reached the point where common danger 
— an emotional peak — conld make a nation of them When Carthage 
seemed ready to interfere in the domestic affain of Messina m Sicily, 
almost in a moment Rome became a nation m her determination to 
resist this encroaching menace 

Similar dangers have fired and fused other peoples m other times 
Bntain, as Trevelyan notes, was at this stage when the still dual mon 
archy, England and Scotland, entered into the Great Alliance against 
Louis XIV It was an island which “with luck and good leading, might 
m wartime display enough unity, wealth and vigour, to bring to his 
knees the mighty Louts, the undisputed lord of nobles and poor peas- 
ants, who had got nd of hts Nonconformists once for all by revoking 
the Edict of Nantes ’ « Of a later period and another country a writer 
comments, ‘The United States was not then [1918-1919] and has 
never been anything like a unit except perhaps in certain emotional 
climaxes like that of April 1917 ” * 

Extraordinary events, which give rise to the emotional peaks just 
mentioned, everyday life with its various exchanges and common in 
stitutions — schools, courts — crcarc out of the mixture a compound, out 
of many nationalities, one If the co operation of the many is successful, 
as in Rome — if to be a member of the evolving state is synonymous 
with more glory and better standards of living — the dev elopment of a 
general type is more rapid than when conditions arc adverse 

The process of assimilation shows the same symptoms whether the 
infiltrations come to a body social as an invasion or gradually It may 
even be said that all nations m their penod of formation and again 
‘Trevelyan England unJfr Queen /Itme,! 4 ‘Dodd p 181 
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when decUnmg hive hid to deal with wave like penetrations Those 
that survived absorbed them, others were absorbed 
The formation of the British Empire is m some wa)s the modem 
counterpart of that of Rome Its nucleus has its own habitat, England 
The island has been invaded many times, the azns Bntmmcus has 
sev eral blood strains When Caesar’s troops settled in Gaul, they made 
a brief excursion to Britain and prepared for a peaceful penetration 
Both Caesar’s invasions and the peaceful penetration were preludes 
to the Claudian occupation ® On the British island Rome had its own 
limes, or border — an ethmc one separated the Romanized nativ es from 
those who maintained their barbarian character — and farther north a 
strategic one, the northvv est frontier, the Roman w all, separated the 
land rilled by Rome from that inhabited by independent tribes 
The Nordic invasion of Bncam starts, as Trevcljan observes, with 
plundering raids of the Saxon pirates on the coast of Roman Britain 
vv ell before 300 a o , and it ends about 1020 w hen Canute completed 
the Scandinav lan conquest of England by reconciling on equal terms 
the kindred races of Saxon and Dane Betw een these dates the racial 
character of the country was fundamentally altered ” ' Rome, weak- 
ened, was forced to retire from the British islands, she lost first the non- 
Latimicd and then the Latimied parts of her empire When the 
legions departed, Britannia fell into chaos Reconstruction under the 
Nordic ruler followed the Nordic invasion, and a new era w as begun 
Since Canute’s days the ethmc character of Britons has undergone 
‘slight continuous modifications by the arrival of Norman, Flemish, 
Huguenot, Hebrew , Irish and other immigrants ” * These successiv e 
mvasions differ from those that populated the United States mainly 
in the length of the period dunng which they occurred Immigrants 
have come to the Umted States m successive waves — Anglo-Saxons, 
French, Spanish, Germans, Italians, and eastern Europeans Each con- 
tnbuted to the formation of a new type, the North Amencan, with 
his new creed and new ways of life 

The length of the process makes little difference to the result 

the fusion of ethmc groups It begins with the mingling of various 
tribes, clans, and families (later even nationalities) that live near one 
another at some period following migration or invasion and continue 
until they become a compound, a nation 
»Tre^elJan History of England,^ 16 »ZW-,p i8 
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'When the process has reached a certain stage, an organizer (Rome) , 
after accumulating a certain mass, puts out chains by which it binds 
colomes of aliens to it • The aliens arc assimilated and come to resemble 
the organizer There maj be (and often is) a vanation on this theme 
\vhcn chains are formed because merging groups have one ingredient 
in common, the common ingredient becomes a senes of links joining 
the aliens to the organizer 
Thucydides’ picture of Attica is illustratn c 
For m the time of Cecrops and the earliest kings down to Theseus, 
Attica had been divided into separate towns, each with its town hall and 
magistrates and so long as they had nothing to fear they did not come to- 
gether to consult with the king, but separately administered their own 
affairs and took counsel for themseKes Sometimes they even made war 
upon the king, as, for example, the Elcusuns with Eumolpus did upon 
Erechtheus But when Theseus became king and proved himself a powerful 
as uell as prudent ruler, he not only reorganized the country m other re- 
spects, but abolished the councils and magistracies of the minor towns and 
brought all their inhabitants into union with what is now the city, es- 
tablishing a single counal and toun hall, and compelled them, while con- 
tinuing to occupy each his oun lands as before, to use Athens as the sole 
capital This became a great city, since all were now paying their taxes to 
It, and such when Theseus handed it down to his successors And 
from his time even to this day the Athenians have celebrated at the public 
expense a festival called the Synoecia, m honour of the goddess ** 

Thuc)dides’ description starts when the descendants of vanous 
migrants were settled each in his own city Each city was ruled by 
aristocrats eupatrjdes, who, conneacd by a similar way of life, to- 
gether made up an international aristocracy TTie eupatndes of each 
city state were links in the chain that kept the new nation together 
Those inside the chain, the governed, were, it may be said, local varia- 
tions of one species, they had their own mores, their own way of life 
\\ hether the organizer emits chains or the chain is formed by a 
spontaneous joining of links, the processes are similar Penetration into 
a body social starts, as we noted, with a bridgehead, bridgeheads are 
enlarged not only by further incursions but also by traitors — in Spain, 
during the Mohammedan invasion, they were called Mozarabs 
(w Quid he AraJn') , UJ. EuJtQpc, ux i9y>, ftCth. oibiroxiasts., WJ/jw 10.1, 
ers, they are renegades whatever name you give them 'When, by the 

'Arej,j< to •• The LotbCIawicaJ Library, ir, J89 
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multiphcition and intensification of exchanges, various groups become 
more interconnected, one group is always more aggressive than the 
others, and the more help and sympathy it finds among its neighbors, 
the sooner a new type emerges 

Tlic process is always the same The organizer and the groups that 
form his chain attempt to assimilate those avithin the habitat In the 
case of Athens, the various types adjusted themselves to one another, 
and the Athenian as born In Gaul it was Rome and m Ireland, Bcic 
am that acted as Theseus, imposing peace upon the tribes, in feudal 
times It was the king, the mightiest lord who through his law, his 
judges, his sheriffs imposed peace on the other lords and their subjects 
In the days of Augustus and the Roman colonization, Gaul was di- 
vided among sixty tnbes Similarly, uhen the Anglo Saxons invaded 
Ireland it was inhabited by hostile tribes Lach had its own habitat, 
though raids for the looting and occupation of neighboring territory 
were daily occurrences " 

Feudal society, especially m its early stages before a hicnrchy be 
came well established, was like the tribal The feudal lord was the' 
leader of a group, villeins and serfs working on his domain and nier 
chants and artisans who put themselves under his protection were Iiis 
subjects All lived on the lord’s domain, whose center was the castic 
a stronghold fortified by nature and man In his own realm, or p'lys, 
the lord was a real sovereign, exercising all the rights of one — holding 
court, summoning councils, administering justice A veritable aini) 
followed his standard He kept peace among his subjects, assured them 
employment and a living, and defended them from attack Outside his 
own pays he was a hobereau — a bird of prey — who led his people to 
plunder his neighbors and mneranc merchants Out of these various 
tribal or feudal groups nations w ere formed 

Rome, with her policy of establishing military colonies in alien lands 
—Theseus by uniting the several cities into Athens— the organizer 
and his chain — these are just random examples to show how an or- 
ganizer builds up an organism Militarily dominated border areas be 
yond the boundaries of sovereign states m Europe and the expandiiif^ 
frontier m the development of the United States and Russia arc 
other instances of the same phenomenon If press reports arc true tlie 


pp j6off Cambridge Ancient History I\ eje 
•* Funck Brentano pp 4ff BamviUe p 28 

‘-39 Monson and Commager I. 

250 ff Vernadsl^, History of Rusua, pp 60 90, tt>6, ii8 ^ 
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USSR IS tabng ov er farm land m the trans Danubian part of Hungary’ 
and colonizing ir « irh Russian soldiers The colonists on such border 
areas or marches are intended as links between the nonhem Slavs 
(Czechoslovakians) and the southern — links m a chain locking in 
the non Slavic Hungarian and Rumanian populations Tlie Germans, 
when they were advancing against the Slavs, had similar marches, one 
of which was Prussia The various marches of the Prussian chain w ere 
connected when in the eighteenth and nvcntieth centuries Poland 
tvas divided and colonized by Germans and Russians The pioneer 
population m these militarized border areas, dominated by an ex- 
panding nation, is like a frontier, early Amencans advancing west 
ward and Prussians on the move toward the east were alike links in 
a chain reaching out to more or less empty regions and enclosing all 
the various groups behind them 

Pioneers attempting to proselytize, going forth with the organizer s 
creed, sometimes lose their faith and arc themselves converted To 
be able to emit chains, to assunilace alien groups, the organizer must 
hav e a certain mass 

The attempt of the Romans to Latinize the Celtic civilization in Britain 
broke down because there were too few Romans ’• And the attempt of the 
Norman French aristocracy and clergy ro Gallicize England, though it had 
great and permanent consequences, was gradually abandoned because of 
racial antipathies, ]ust as the attempt to Anglicize Ireland has recently been 
abandoned for the same cause The Nordic conquest of England had more 
permanent results than any of these conquests, and it was secured by the 
gradual displacement of C>lts by Nordic peoples in the richest agricultural 
districts of the island The distinctive character of the modem Englishman 
is Nordic tempered by Welsh, not Welsh tempered by Nordic In Scotland 
the Celtic element is stronger, but m Scotland, also, the Nordic language 
and character have prevailed 

The importance of numbers cannot be overrated The organizing 
nucleus cannot put forth a chain until it has itself reached a certain 
mass In the development of every kind of organism the cell move 
ments that lead to the production of body form follow the grow th of 
the initial organism ** It may even be called one of the tragedies of 
human history — to which we shall refer later — that certain organizers, 
nations w hich in our own days feel impelled to carry the white man’s 
’*Trerely2n, ffiftory cf Engfj>j(f,p 28 19 
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burden, are putting out too many chains Some Imks m the chain 
do not assimilate the local mhabitants, but are assimilated by them 
Such failures weaken the organizer, smce the orgamzmg element and 
Its chain constitute the nucleus and the skeleton of nauon and empire 
The failure to Latinize England may ha\ e been due to ecological con- 
ditions — that is, the northern land had its influence on the in\ aders and 
transformed them, counteracting the effects of Latimzation More 
o\ er, w hen in\ aders are so numerous as to strain the tolerance of the 
natives, the latter’s resistance toughens 

All invaders and im aded, temtonally separated groups and merg- 
ing groups, and their more or less final end product, the nanon, have 
a similar structure They are like complexly organized atoms Each 
consists of a dominating core — Rome or Bntam, the organizers — 
held together h) some tie, such as religion language, common eco 
nomic interests, a similar mode of life, or the belief that they are chil 
dren of the same ancestors They are surrounded by electrons or 
protons elements panly homogeneous, panly heterogeneous We call 
the tie that binds the homogeneous elements into a umt with common 
mterests and acang more or less effectively as a spell on subordinate 
groups around them the nexits soctalts, or bmding force The statement 
that groups hav e a nexus sociabs does not imply that the hnk is merely 
psychological The nexus is ev idence that numerous mdividuals molded 
by biological, env ironmental, and historical factors are associated as a 
group Why some can form a group, and others not, is an unsolved 
question No doubt the nexus, like other man created factors, has its 
own influence 

A Russian anthropologist, S M Shirokogoroff,^^ defines "ethnos” 
(nation) as a umt of people speakmg the same language, recogmzmg 
their common origm, possessing a complex of customs as traditions and 
differentiated from other groups I feel that the definition may cover 
the nucleus of the nation when it has reached the peak of its evoluuon 
or even a nation after it has regressed Dunng integration and disin- 
tegration, during assimilation and differentiation, the symptoms men- 
tioned gradually appear and disappear The process of merging be- 
gins with a general belief, rehgion, or creed As the groups become 
assimilated, they have more and more characteristics in common The 
culmmanon is behef m common descent 

Ethmcal Vmt and Mihru, Shanghai Evans, 1924, p 17 
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When, again, the belief m common ancestors makes groups ngid, 
new prophets of new religions appear and sometimes succeed m open- 
mg the road for expansion Hellenes arc no longer the descendants of 
the same ancestors, but those with the same culture, ^trote Isocrates 
when Philip of iMacedon tried to make one Greek nation 
The more unified the elements, the less the pressure needed to hold 
them together In other words, the group tic operates as a restramt 
on the individual Loyalty creates duties, and the deeper the loyalty, 
the more willingly the duties arc performed The weaker the tie — the 
less response e members arc to the call of leaders — the more pressure 
must be applied to hold the group together so that its members will 
ans^ve^ chaUenges m a uniform way, that is, behave as a unit 
The consistency of this more or less dense and concentrated body 
vanes with the number and power of its heterogeneous elements and 
their relation to the homogeneous mass m which they arc imbedded 
Each nation is fundamentally ethnocentric Ethnoccntrism is ac 
cording to W G Sumner a view of things in which one’s own group 
IS the center of everything, and all others are seated and rated with 
reference to it Afembers of other groups, who follow other 
codes, are looked upon as perverse, immoral, savage ” ” The dommant 
group within a nation, the nucleus, so to speak, is the bearer of this 
ethnocentnsm 

The more organized and fused the homogeneous and heterogeneous 
elements, the more the nation separates itself from other organisms, 
other nations 

The nucleus, or elite, is not static It may be modified by newcomers, 
superimposed by peaceful migration or by armed invasion One group 
may merge with another, or it may split into several groups, an in 
temal revolution may radically alter the dominant and its nexus 
There is a special type of invasion within a society already formed a 
subservient group rises to displace a dominant I call this ‘vertical’ 
inv asion When the v anous regions of Gaul were united into one nation, 
France, the local lords with their local customs merged into a single 
French court aristocracy Religion and the same way of life were the 
bonds holding its members The French aristocracy under its great 
n}/ci \jvui-. YlW Caitefat, ta -ms tti CaiWncct: first 

France, then the vv orld *• As religion was replaced by nationality as 
a nexus, the dominant aristocracy was replaced by a new bourgeoisie, 
>* Sumner, Keller, and Davie, I, jj6 >* Hazard I, io8 
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whose binding force under its great rukr Napoleon was ethnic, though 
It did not attract all Catholics, it did attract all Frenchmen The mod- 
em struggle for power of a new class — the workers — is an attempt to 
make another change in the nucleus and its nexus The tie of the 
proletanans is not nationality, but an economic creed appealing to all 
proletarians 

To illustrate this transformation from a religious community into 
a national community, then into an economic community, an example 
maybe taken from contemporary history One of the great American- 
izing agencies is the trade union By transforming national groups into 
interest groups the evolution of the new type was furthered Addressing 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science in 1906, Grover 
G Huebnersaid 

‘The most pronounced instance of union Amcncamxation is the activity of 
the United Mine Workers There arc twent>-six nationalities now working 
m the coal fields, with a growing difficulty m the form of a movement atv ay 
from the mines by the Irish, Welsh, English, Germans, and Scotch and the 
coming m of an increasing number of Poles, Ruthenians, Hungarians Ital- 
ians and Bohemians Today the union members consist of over 90 percent 
of foreign birth, one half of whom cannot speak the English language Be- 
fore the union entered, these people were formed into hostile groups w hich 
made Americanization impossible The Lithuanians, for example, were bit- 
ter enemies of the Boles, the Magyars were the enemies of the Slot aks At 
first separate nationalities had separate unions, because they could not be 
induced to organize together In this form they w ere first taught that they 
had common interests Then it was that men of the common nationalities 
and districts were organized together Now it is not so much a question as to 
whether a man is Polish or Italian, as to whether he is union or non union ” 

The transition is not necessanly from one creed to another, it may also 
be the emergence of one or more national groups from a chaotic society 
In the Balkans in the 1830’s the Hellenes,*® dominated by the Turks, 
spilt into Serbs, Bulgars, Rumamans — each group having its own creed 
The changes in creed are consequences of changes in the nucleus of a 
nation Horizontal or vertical invasion eliminates the old dominants, 
and the elimination is followed by a new adaptation, by the evolving 
of a new nation Revolution, war or peaceful penetration in a body 
social which has lost its equilibnum through attack or for other reasons, 
IS followed by a clash of races, cultures, and customs, by the breaking 

Schevill and Gewehr, p joj 
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down of internal order, and finally by chaos Chaos, in turn, may be 

followed by the adaptation of the new dominants and their new 

followers 

After invasion, whether by barbanans, the more highly cultured, 
or subordinates in successful revolt, comes adaptation The new slaves 
educate their new masters, or vice versa The Creels educated the 
Romans,*^ the Gallo Roman aristocrats civilized their invaders and, 
as their lawyers and advisers helped them manage their estates Mos 
lems, Hebretvs, and Spaniards made by their translations the science 
of the ancient world available to the Latm West,** and the French 
helped to civilize Bntain Entam and other countries, as new masters, 
have civilized the rest of the world The educator never succeeds in 
making his pupil a replica of hmiself, yet his pupil inevitably takes 
on some of his characteristics After a penod of adaptation, vertical, 
like horizontal, invasion creates a new nation 

New dominant compounds differ from the old, and from a chaotic 
mixture, not only m their components but also in their structure when 
the process of adaptation ts far advanced In Rome, as in Bntain, the 
time came when the natives revolted against anything foreign To 
Swift the imitator of French customs was as despicable as the Graeculus 
was to Juvenal ** The specific national character is praised the man 
who observes the mores of his grandfathers, the “simple life of by- 
gone days ’ Such reactions we call “Catomc," after Marcus Porcius 
Cato,*® the Senator Borah of his time The resistance of such natives 
to later invaders is evidence that when the various groups in a terri- 
tory mix, something new is created by mutual adaptation, and that 
when the stage of saturation is reached, invasions are repulsed, though 
individual newcomers may remain if assimilated 

By educating provincials to be Bntish and to Ii\e according to 
Britain’s rule, Bntons — the Romans of modem history— have built 
up their own cosmopolitan empire Of the Roman Empire it is said 
“it never was nor tned to be a world-wide state of national type — a 
state in which one nation subdues and forcibly assimilates other na- 

v*Coln p J4I 

Dll] Roman Society in the Last Century of the IVestem Empire pp 374 ff , Dili 
Roman Society mGml tn the Mertnmgun Age, p 11 j Fisher I 369 

Juvenal Satiret III The Loeb Libiaiy p 37 

**RostovUeff (A History of the Ancient World It 78) Cato openly preached the 
doctrine that Greek Civilization was rainoos to Roman Life " 
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tioQS to Itself, It became by consotuuon more and more cosmopoli- 
tan ” True, indeed, but the skeleton of this cosmopolitan state, to 
which all parts adhered and which decided its organization and func- 
tioning, consisted of the “Romans” as they emerged from the melting 
pot, Italy 

This skeleton was characterized, in the provinces as m the Eternal 
City Itself, by certain habits, a certain way of life But there was a 
great difference between the Romans of Italy and the Gallo-Romans 
or Latinized barbarians Though the barbarians were educated in Rome 
and according to Roman ways — as Indian princes are educated m 
Oxford or Cambridge — they retained their secondary ties at home, 
their local color When the Empire was integrating, the local color 
faded, but a secondary nexus between the Latinized aristocrat and 
his parochial subordinates m the provinces was still effective 
£\en an empire made up of many nations will have as skeleton a 
single ‘ nation” or group bound together by some basic tie and attract- 
ing subordinates through such bonds as history, language, and religion 
Such an organism never depends entirely upon the spell of the dom 
inant Centralized institutions, such as a national army, courts, and civil 
adnunistration, help to keep the heterogeneous elements within the 
empire 

The empire of the Turks, for example, was in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century a continuation of the Byzanune Empire Its terri- 
tory was a somewhat enlarged Byzantium, its inhabitants were ac- 
customed for centuries to live under the sway of Constantinople, and 
Its social order was the feudalism of medieval days The new managers, 
Mohammedan Tvirks, replaced the Byzantine anstocrats They could 
not keep their subservients in order without a friendly local aristocracy 
and a small, select body of ‘ watchdogs,” the Janizaries 
The difference between the bonds linking the members of the skele 
ton Itself and those binding other elements of the organism to it is 
demonstrated m a great empire now under construction, the USSR 
Here the skeleton consists of bolshevists, who have a common creed 
and educate elites m each smaller national Soviet m the theory of 
bolshevism, letting them go their own way as far as national and re- 
ligious ideologies and practice are concerned These secondary bonds 
keep the local Soviets together withm the USSR Before a neighbor’s 
habitat is annexed, the ground is prepared by settmg up the frame- 
242 43 ” Toynbee and Kirkwood, p 24 
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work of the prospective vicnm’s Soviet For example, in 1924 the 
Moldavian Soviet Republic was set up wthm the Ukrame to serve 
as poliacal magnet for the peoples of Bessarabia When the USSR 
acquired Bukotma and Bessarabia, it added them to the Moldaiian 
Republic — doubtless in the hope that it could eventually acquire the 
entire territory Moldavia had when at its height — an area including 
the Rumaman distnct known as Moldatia If this hope is fulfilled, 
the USSR boundaries on its Carpathian frontiers w ill extend to a point 
\\ est of the Danube delta in the Black Sea A similar extension along 
the Caucasian border toward Turkey is bong prepared by the forma 
non of an Armenian Soviet which will act as a magnet for the Arme 
mans in Turkey 

The Karelian Soviet on Finland s border and other similar Soviets 
in the Far East are such frames Like Rome and Britain, Moscow has 
Its own cosmopolitan aristocracy, made up of several leading groups. 
With a more or less common creed and culture on the one hand, and 
more or less local color, on the other 

The w atchdogs, however, guard only the primary nexus faokbtvism, 
as far as secondary ties are concerned — nationality and religion — 
tolerance is preached Nationalistic states arc tolerant m matters of 
religion, bolshcvists in matters of nationahtj The core the nucleus, 
therefore consists of vanous elements loyal to the USSR, and each 
people m mm is loyal to ns own Soviet ** 

The process of adaptation is gradual First the nucleus the dom 
mant group is formed out of several related groups, then by force or 
cunning it attracts to itself those elements which it eventually trans 
forms or by which it is transformed 

The process — once starred — may succeed or fail Rome succeeded 
where Alexander the Great had faded When he conquered Persia 
and broke the power of the rival state which had prevented free 
trade and the spread of Greek aties in Asia, he aspired to umte the 
Greeks and the Persians so that from their mixture a single stock 
should spring and from the peaceful common life of the people a 
unified civilization — happiness and prosperity About the method he 
bad- Inci^ waxeced At bn- bad tbn vdfta t■:^'?£5yaxtWig Gxe-t’ss tw 
Asia and Asiatics to Greece, plantmg innumerable colonies to further 

R. Broda “The Rexival of NaumuLoes in the Soviet Union The American Jourru] 
of Sociology Jul) 193 ' pp ff D S Musl^ "Russian Post revolutionary Naciemal 
ism " Contemportry Re•^e:s Aug., pp 191 ff 
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his hopes When the victorious army returning from India reached 
Susa, capital of Persia, in February, 324 d c., there was “put into effect 
an act which demonstrated m the most emphatic fashion the royal 
wish to bring about the fusion of the Greek, Macedonian and Iranian 
peoples” This was the marriage en viasse of Macedoman men with 
the daughters of the Orient ‘ This amazing and umque wedding celc 
bration with its great tents and hundreds of couches was in 
tended to erase by the most sacred ceremony the distinction betw een 
the conquerors and the vanquished”^® But one mass marriage could 
not accomplish as much as a long senes of marriages during succeed 
mg generations under happy arcumstances A time of peace and quiet 
IS needed for the process of adaptation 
Neighbors may retard or prevent the building of nations that are 
potentially a menace, but not even freedom from outside influence 
and prolonged peace can fuse fundamentally different groups into one 
An illustration of the fact that only certain elements can be united 
IS the contrast between the umon of England and Scotland and that 
of England and Ireland Great Bniam did not exist until 1705 At 
the end of the seventeenth century Scotland and England were two 
countries ruled by one monarch The two nations, however, w ere an 
tagonistic to each other A Scottish economist (Fletcher), writing 
at the end of the seventeenth century, “ponrays in contrast to the 
busy opulence of London the lugubnous vista of seaports, formerly 
the scenes of a thriving commerce, falling into rum, of an ever decreas- 
ing meicantile navy, of a decaying agncultnre and industry, languish 
mg for want of capital ” Fletcher s contemporary, Seton, writes 
‘Ever since our King’s accession to the crown of England, the Eng 
lish have always used Scots as the ape did the cat’s clutch to pull the 
chestnut out of the fire ” The unfortunate colonial enterprise 
(Darien) increased animosity between the neighbors The head of 
the 

m February, 1700, said "nothmg would more contribute to security 
and happiness of both kingdoms [than if] some happy expedi- 
ent may be found for making them one people " Later m the year, 
a dying man, he repeated his exhortaaon in favor of union ‘ War with 
Scotland, he felt must otherwise, sooner or later, be the result of in- 
ternational friction ” 

P P wMacKinnon p 17 «/&,i,p,g 
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The wisdom of English and Scocosh leaders and fear of the ag- 
gressiv e policy of Cathobc France made them choose union But as 
Dicey and Rait point out, the Act of Umon came to be accepted only 
gradually as Great Britain became prosperous E% en after union, com 
mon opimon held that ‘ the um^ of a State and the concord of ati- 
zens could only be preserved by unity of religious or rather theological 
belief ” 

Whoever yet a union saw 
Of Kingdoms widiout faith or law’ 

best he could call our common weal 
A ^ esscl with a double kec! 

So wrote Swift when by the Act of Union the Episcopal Church 
became the Church of England and the Presbytenan the Church of 
Scotland 

The adapution between the English and the Scottish dominants 
ended m a common type Religion as a nerus faded, nationality— to 
be British — gained in importance, and a merging of the elements m 
the nucleus became possible In Ireland, on the other hand, there 
was a land of adaptation, too, but in such a way that English inhabi' 
tants of southern Ireland became Irish, and the Irish m England, Eng 
lish They did not evolve that special kind of dominant class which 
IS half metropolican, half parochial, able at the same time to understand 
impenal London and to express its thoughts m parochial Irish The 
adaptauon failed, and m the twentieth century England was obbged 
to agree to the independence of Ireland *’ This is not to ignore Ire- 
land's passionate and bloody history, Ireland having been under closer 
domination by far than was Scotland But such a history is evidence 
of the inability of the two peoples to fuse, the reasons arc irrelevant 
here 

The fact is evident that while certam ethnic groups adapt themselves 
to one another, and two or more are able to form a new type, other 
groups even when living in the same habitat, arc unable to do so In 
the United States, Nordics are apprently more easily assimilated than 
theso called Mediterraneans NcgroesareassimilatcdmSouth America, 
but nor, or to a \ ery slight extent, m North America 

The hestes-X.vcyi’j} h^stivyxi^iheffreetrsekjag fvacf av the 

D cey and Rjit j> JJ9 

•’Treveljan, m Englund under Queen Anne, p 171, writes that in the early days of 
the eighteenth century the Union of Ettgland and Ireland waa possible “Put u war 
not to be England let the golden monient sbp " See also B WiUtams, pp 171 ff 
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Hemisphere, the United States, Brazil, and other South Amencan 
states, may give investigators clues to similar processes in the less- 
knovvn history of old or medieval Europe 

Wherever groups are increasingly connected by exchanges, or radia- 
tions, the more aggressive among them, \v hen it reaches a certain mass, 
will send out members m an attempt to invade niches, chain them to 
itself, assimilate them, or be assimilated by them, form with them 
a nation The nation so formed out of vanous ingredients will have 
Its own group articulation The oi^anizer as a nucleus dominates by 
persuasion the homogeneous elements — those who are, or are on the 
road to being, of the new type — and by compulsion a certain number 
of heterogeneous elements — those who cannot be assimilated The 
nation has a nexiis sociaUs, but each group within it has a secondary 
nexus 

If outside or inside influences dissolve the skeleton, change the nexus, 
the nation disintegrates Defects within it, differences between groups 
and men that have been dormant may awaken and cause disintegra 
non There is, therefore, only a difference of degree between the 
resultant centrifugal and centripetal forces among groups which can 
not form a nation and among the more or less well adapted groups 
which have umted in a national body An increase m the centripetal 
forces may weld together for an unpredictable penod groups that have 
resisted assimilation, an increase in centrifugal forces may arouse 
dormant differences, increase the power of heterogeneous elements, 
and disintegrate the nation 



CHAPTER VI 


THE BODY SOCIAL AND 
ITS DISINTEGRATION 

I T WOULD BE an error to think that belnnd the easy, or difficult, 
or e\en unsuccessful process of adaptation there are onI> — or, 
even mainlj — ethnological factors It is my opinion that even men 
of the same race cannot adapt to each other if their ways of life, morals, 
or \vhatever one may call their charactenstic behavior, are different 
We have already seen m the case of Ireland an instance of inability 
to merge, despite its constant contact with a close neighbor that made 
strong efforts to assimilate it A close up of the long expenence of the 
Greek city states Mill further illustrate the point Here the ethnic 
and religious factors were far more homogeneous than they are be- 
tween England and Ireland 

Each state in Greece was the product of a unifying process such 
as we have seen in the case of Athens, but every such process has its 
limits set by the character of the inhabitants themselves and the degree 
of their adaptability Athens was the aty of the lonians, Sparta of 
the Dorians Both absorbed numerous other aty states In spite of 
blood and cultural ties Athens and Sparta were ideological opposites — 
the one democratic, and the other totalitarian — and they could not 
form a common state until they found a common denominator in an 
international aristocracy Connth was another type of political nu 
cleus more purely commercial m its frame of reference 
Eiery competent historian of ancient Greece points out the con 
nection between her geological formation and her political organiza- 
tions Glotz, for example, says 

\\Ticn I look at the relief map of Greece 1 see that this country is partitioned 
into numerous little rectangular sections, dominated individually bj a 
central hill and separated from one another bj high mountains Nowhere 
on this terrain do I find a trace of those wide basins which nature designs 
for the concentration of large populations The result of this phj sical par 
titioning w as political division, and all these small sections, scooped out of 
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the earth, were ready to receive small groups of people and to assure their 
independent existence There were as many city states m this region as 
there were islands and closed valleys It was in this world that the word 
‘ Polls” was born, and it was here that it received its full meamng ^ 

In this scene set by nature the Greek city-states evolved, well- 
integrated umts separated in every respect from their neighbors 

Take tv o neighbouring cities, everything divides them The sacred bounds 
which mark the limits of their temtory trace almost insurmountable bar- 
riers between religions and laws, calendars, money-systems, weights and 
measures, interests and affections * 

But the geographical formation of Greece alone cannot explain this 
spirit of particularism Her colomes also were parochial, loving their 
freedom and fighting for it in a landscape quite suited to be the home 
of great states The reason for their parochialism may be found in their 
differing individual characters — a result of their history 

In his PoltUcs Anstotle says, “There are places where the law airris 
at one defimte object That object is m all such cases power, as in Sparta 
and Crete Both the svstems of educauon and the bulk of the laws are 
framed m the mam with a view to war ” * Other states considered the 
welfare of the citizen their pnncipal concern Preparation for war was 
often neglected or accomplished in haste and too late when attack was 
imminent The antithesis between these two types of state and two 
ways of life — ideological and economic differences — and the demand 
for freedom to govern their own subordinates in each city state pre 
vented a larger union 

Greece and the terntory colonized by the Greeek city states re 
mained divided among independent units They were connected, it is 
true, by a continuous exchange of men, goods, and ideas, they com- 
peted for the control of trade routes, other states, and colonies Local 
freedom, so often a slogan for wars, was not freedom of the individual, 
but of the dominants to govern as they pleased Athens, because of 
her geographical position, history, wealth, and other factors, had a 
predominant position in the fifth century b c , other city-states, m 
other centuries, but the umon advocated by orators and poets was 
never achieved 

Macedoma, after it had been admitted under Philip II to member- 
ship in the Delphic League, and its atizens to participation in the 

' Glotz and Cohen I 8 * Glotz p 34 »Ttie Loeb Classical Library, p 543 
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Olympian Games, taed to unite all city-^tatcs in a federation, after 
the battle of Chaeronea (338 n c ),which scaled the doom of Athens, 
Philip essayed to do from without what Hellas had never been able 
to do from within to form a sort of national organization The Corin- 
thian Federation, organized m agreement with the Greek cities, guar- 
anteed the freedom and indepimdencc of each member It was the 
duty of the military forces at the disposal of the federation council 
to see to It that no state interfered with the freedom of another, its 
constitution, or the property of its citizens The council had supreme 
executive power and was charged with the prevention of intrafederal 
clashes Membership on it was proportional to the population of the 
constituent aty-states Yet at the very time of its inception “many 
Greeks refused to regard it as a unification of anything, but an in- 
strument of foreign control, the delegates met under the shadow of 
the Macedonian garrison m Acrocormthus ” * 

When Philip died, leaving his throne to an untried youth later to 
be known as Alexander the Great, several Greek cities, including 
Athens and Thebes, thought it an opportune moment to strike for 
real independence The new young ruler of Macedonia quickly put 
down this revolt and re-established the Connthian Federation under 
his tutelage— for a day, as it were, for presently all the “glory that was 
Greece” was simply a component of Alexander’s new empire 

After his untimely death the empire won by his sword split into 
three parts — Alacedonia. Syria, and I^pt— governed by three Dia- 
dochi — Alexander’s generals turned governors, who soon took for 
themselves the title ‘ king” m their respective areas They promptly be- 
gan to quarrel among themselves, and in the ensuing chaos the Greek 
aty-states regained their independence Independence again meant 
competition, better frontiers to dominate others, and better frontiers, 
m turn, meant war 

The attempt of Macedonia to unite the Greek a^-states had failed 
Except as they were held together by artifiaal force, each went its 
own way The union split into its natural units Athens, Sparta, Connth, 
Thebes Subsequently, they lived in mimical units, which underlines 
our point After the Aegean world expanded, its parts became more 
interdependent, great powers such as Afaccdoma, Syria, Egypt, and 
finally Rome ciohcd, and the pivot of Aleditcrrancan civilization 
shifted from the Greek pemnsula to Rome 

* Cohen p i9) Glotz and Cohen, IH jjoff 
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For many years Egypt held the balance of power. The city-states 
lost m importance, but mamtamed their autonomy as second rate 
or third-rate powers — independent when more than one of the stronger 
states wanted to occupy one of them and the potential victim was 
jealously protected, vassals when iMacedonia, Egypt, or Syria divided 
them by agreement The city-state, the small organism with a small 
army and navy, could not survive m a world of large states To ac- 
commodate themselves to changed circumstances and become m some 
measure a match for the larger powers, some of them organized into 
leagues, of which the Achean and the Aetolian leagues are the best 
kno^vn Formed primarily to wage war and negotiate peace, they 
adopted common currencies and commercial usages to good effect, in 
one case for nearly a century The merger of the city-states into 
greater units uas not invariably successful Only where a community, 
"ethnos," e\isted and made of the anzens of set eral city-states one 
nation could a federal state be organized Parochial city states, whose 
citizens were not connected by any kind of vexits socialise resisted 
assimilation * Something more than ethnic relation is needed to adapt 
group to group and merge them m an ethnos What is this something 
more^ Is it common tradition, a common way of life, or many other 
common traits’ It is impossible to say exactly Outside pressure, the 
fear of neighbors, may further amalgamation Secondary ties, the 
local color — religion in addition to race, or vice versa — may be help- 
ful In the world of the Greek city-states, however, “Ye, all of one 
blood, all brethren, sprinkling the selfsame altars, from the selfsame 
laver, that ye Hellenes, with barbanan foes armed looking on, fight 
and destroy Hellenes ” ® Here were men of not only the same ongin 
but also the same culture, yet even this, used as an argument by great 
orators m the hour of danger, did not prevent Sparta from mtnguing 
with the Persians against Athens 

It may be said that the more stabihzed a type j5 — ^rbe mois crys- 
tallized Its character, ways of hfe, beliefs, and thoughts— the less its 
general mutability and the more difficult for it to adapt It is not easy 
to form one nation out of several which pnde themselves on their 
past By the same token, wars or internal revolutions may eliminate 
the leading class in various areas of a potential nation, and when the 
bearers of ethnocentncism disappear and new dominants form new 

® Cambridge Ancient History, VII, 8 

•ATistophjntsL,n,mi. (The Loth Chisical Library), tr by B R Rogra p ,09 
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groups, the merger which was formerly impossible maj become reaL 

Bj’zannum, the united Greek state — the Eastern Roman Empire 
— was formed when the purgmg of the parochial aristocracy by uar 
and oppression made adaptation possible The core was changed, and 
the Greco-Roman leading class replaced the Atheman, the Spartan, 
and other aristocracies 

Parochialism impeded the mergmg of Greek city states into one 
Hellenic nation Communalism, as this is called nowadays,^ may also 
render difficult or even impossible the mtegration of a coherent na 
tion from vanous groups within a state Centripetal and centrifugal 
forces each represented by a group or combination of groups op 
erate to further or impede the integrating process A view of this 
struggle at close range maj help us to clarify our conception of the 
qualities which facilitate or hinder adaptation 

Our first example is taken from the history of Canada In i8j8 
Lord Durham — popularly nicknamed Radical Jack ’ * and one of the 
campaigners for parlumencary reform in England whose persistence 
contributed to ics being put through— 'Was appointed Governor Gen 
eral of all British North Amenca, including New foundland His man 
date, unprecedented ui scope, earned instructions to report on wa^s 
and means of settling the problems of these oalomes The feud betw een 
Lower and Upper Canada had long troubled the Colonial Office, the 
Cabinet, Parliament, and the general public His report makes mter 
cstmg reading 

I expected to find a contest between a government and a people I found 
two nations warring in the bosom of a single state I found a struggle not 
of principles but of races, and I pcrccucd that it v^ould be idle to attempt 
an) ameliontion of laws or institutions until we could first succeed in 
terminating the deadi) ammosit) that now separates the inhabitants of 
Lower Canada into the hostile dnisions of French and English 


The national feud forces itself on the very senses, irresistibly and palpably, 
as the ongin or the essence of every dispute w hich divides the community, 
we discover that dissensions, which appear to have another origin, are 
but forms of this constant and all pervading quarrel, and that every con 
tesr. i& amt gC F teneb. «vi va vbft syi ws w. bus rw. 

itscoune* 

^ I lancock, I 419 ff • Cambridge Hntory oj the Bntiih Empire, II J37 

* Local, n, 16. 
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The insurrection of 1837 in Lower Canada had completed the di- 
vision 

The conquering British armies had found on the banks of the St Law rcnce 
an agricultural population which from generation to generation lived its 
happy, contented, unchanging life isolated from the rest of the w orld 
The real menace came not from the new political power, but from the 
establishment in their midst of a different type of life A group of bustling 
Anglo-Saxon merchants heirs o! generations of commercialism, worship 
pers of w hat commercialism considered progress, threatened the good old 
life The old pro\ mce must be reshaped to serve their ends, the old w ays 
must be broken dow n in the interests of e\ ery improvement that would 
facibtate modem business All the w ay through the history of the province, 
from 1763 to 1837, conflict between agncultunsts of particularly conserva- 
m c stamp and mercantilism of an aggressn e type can be discerned 

This economic clash was intensified by the fact that the agncultural 
interest w as French and the more important mercantile interests were 
m the hands of English traders In Canada race antagonism created 
political disturbances The repon notes, however, that m a parallel 
situation in Louisiana the same two races co operated, under more 
favorable political conditions 

Every provision was made m Louisiana for securing to both races a per- 
fcctl) equal partiapation m all the benefits of the Government In 
all cases m w hich com enience requires it, the different parties use their 
respectiv e languages, in the courts of justice, and m both branches of the 
legislature In ev erv judicial proceeding, all documents which pass betw een 
the parties are required to be m both languages 

Here, as in Canada, Lord Durham found that differences between 
the French and the Anglo Saxons caused great jealousy Free com- 
petition, not interfered with by gov emment, made them at first ene- 
mies, then rivals Nevertheless, the outlook was hopeful, for this he 
cites concrete reasons 

The distincuon stdl lasts, and still causes a good deal of division, the 
societ) of each race is said to be m some measure distinct, but not bj any 
means hostile, and some accounts represent the social mixture to be \ery 
great All accounts represent the division of the races as becoming gradu- 
allj less and less marked, theirncwspapers are printed m the uvo languages 
on opposite pages, their local poliQcs are entirely merged m those of the 
»»New,p 310 «UK«.n. 301 
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aims, each party may advocate a different method of achieving them, 
but all parties believe in the common creed 
Consider the political oppositions in any democratic state — as, 
Tones, Whigs, and Labour in England, Republicans and Democrats 
m the United States Members of all parties have certain beliefs in 
common and the conviction that public affairs should be conducted 
according to their principles Any individual who is in sympathy may 
join Like the Vicar of Bray, each member may switch his allegiance 
when he thinks it opportune A party cither is a majonty in the gov- 
ernment or influences affairs by minority tactics Changes in member- 
ship or pnnciples from the majonty to the minority position are usu 
ally earned out without violence, in short, everything vital to the life 
of the group is flexible As Lord Durham observes 

A member of the opposition m this country (England) acts and speaks 
with the contingency of becoming minister constant!) before his eyes, and 
he feels, therefore, the necessity of proposing no course, and of asserting 
no pnnciples, on which he would not be prepared to conduct the govern- 
ment, if he were immediately offered it But the colonial demagogue bids 
high for popularity without the fear of future exposure Hopelessly ex- 
cluded from power, he expresses the wildest opinions, and appeals to the 
most mischievous passions of the people, without any apprehension of 
having his sincerity or prudence hereafter tested by being placed in a 
position to carry his views into effect, and thus the prominent places m 
the ranks of opposition arc occupied for the most part by men of strong 
passions, and merely declamatory powers, who think but little of reforming 
the abuses which serve them as topics for existing discontent ** 

When the division is along sectanan lines, changes may be difiicult 
or impossible, you may join a party, but you are bom or brought 
up a member of a sect Your party may be the minority today and 
the majority tomorrow, your sect, on the contrary, is cither dominant 
or subordinate and. cm ebrnge tts wAy by xevcA'iVitiTi 

In Lord Durham’s days the aim was to unite the two Bntish colo- 
nies, Upper and Lower Canada, into one, in i860 the merger was 
earned out, and the more independent Canada has become, the more 
Canadian its inhabitants 

The story of the Union of South Africa is similar Ethnic antagonism 

OrioTiTv Affa.„ London, 
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beween the Boers and the Bntish led to war, after the war four in 
dependent colonies had great difficolty m managing their common 
affairs Finally a umon m as formed \\ ill the English and the Dutch 
speaking South Afncans be able to overcome their traditional antipathj 
and unite in one nation^ ** 

A keen obsener of conditions mentions 
the extreme sensitneness of the social and spiritual texture which con 
trovers) can so easil) tear The ground on which educational processes 
must work, the culmral marenal through which the educator operates 
are all mtensivel) ahve and palpiating Thej are penetrated through and 
through « ith historic memories with grow mg passions and with intimate 
personal and group lo) alties The most innocent and colorless may acquire 
a sudden sigmficance under such condmons All umvitt ngly and with the 
best intentions teacher and administrator ma) raise a storm and the light 
rings begin to pla) It is not persersit) or mere quarrelsomeness of factious 
self assenion ^vhich charges the electric atmosphere It is just histoi) ’* 

I hate emphasized the distinaion benveen parties and sects as re 
tealing the flexible or ngid articulation within a nation Sectarian 
opposition IS not necessarily ethnic, it ma) be religious or ideological 
In Newfoundland in the early twenaeth century for example under 
pressure of competition among the churches politics undervtent a 
process of modcmuation Methods foreign to the Bntish tradition 
were introduced the spoils system m public appointments per 
sonal ennehment, corruption in grantmg contracts and w angling fa 
\ors for political supporters and constituents Of this situation the 
parliamentary (Amulree) Commissionobsen.es 
Things had reached such a pass that the electors preferred to Tote 
for candidates w ho opcnl) pursued their ow n fortune at the public expense 
The electors aigued that, if a man proved himself capable of using his 
political opportunities for his personal advantage he would be better 
equipped ro promote the advantage of his constituents an honest man 
would onl) preach to them,'* 

These political malpracnces were caused by religious sectamnism 
The parliamentary commission rqmrted 

It may have been expected that the influence a£ the. dhircdies so 
strong m Newfoundland would have acted as a check to political mal 
'• CjTnbndge H ttory of the Bnt tb Emp re VUI 569 ff 
”Smuts qnoted w HincocV 1,178 xCbrke pp 9!! 

r Quoted in Hincocfc, I 1^04. 
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practices It is clear from our investigations that this has not been the case 
^ For members of successive administrauons have been led, consciously 
or unconsciouslj , to place the interest of particular sections of the Church 
before the good of the Country as a whole ** 

From our various examples we may without rashness conclude that 
if the inhabitants of a territory are arnculated into sects, each loyal 
only to his own sect—or, more accurately, loyal to the sect when sec 
tarian and national interests conflict— then withm that area a situation 
will exist similar fo that of the Greek world of city states, and only a 
power from without — a Macedonia — can temporarily unite them It 
IS irrelevant whether the sects are religious, ethnic, or ideologically 
diffenng groups, when there is between them no link uniting them 
into a single group — -as the French and the Anglo-Saxons in Louisiana 
were united by their relation to the United States — the tendency will 
be toward disintegration 

In these circumstances only a power from without can increase the 
centripetal force of nationally minded groups wnthm the state to the 
point w here its effect is greater than that of the centrifugal tendencies 
created by the sects The outsider, we must emphasize, can success- 
fully employ its additional power for union only when there is at least 
a nationality minded or empire minded minority Or it may by m 
vasion and colonization create such a minonty The pnnciple is the 
same, though seen from another angle an organizer forms a nation 
by means of its chains, and organizers of other kinds may likewise 
dnide it 

The two facts, (i) that the nucleus of a nation is always homo- 
geneous and (2) that a nation can integrate only when it is articulated 
into parties, each having full opportumty to obtain a majority — that 
these are basic elements in the coherence of social and political bodies 
IS evident from the examples given It is more broadly and stnkmgly 
shown, how ever, and o\ er a significantly longer span, in the contrast- 
ing histones of Austria Hungary and Switzerland 

I well remember a conversation in Vienna before the first World 
War Seated at dinner beside the well-known scholar Joseph Redlich, 
I found myself involved in a discussion of the controversy then going 
on betw een Vienna and Budapest oxer the clash of national and federal 
nghts Several other Austrians and Hungarians joined the argument, 
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and as jt went on there seemed not the slightest hope that we could 
ever agree on any question Finally Redlich said, “You Hunganans 
are very nice, but you will never learn what Gesamt Monarchic 
[united monarchy] means ” 

He diagnosed correctly the fatal illness of Austria-Hungary. Ger- 
mans, Austnans, Slavs of various shades and descriptions, Catholics 
and Protestants, Jews and Moslems — all were kept m the Monarchy 
by tradition, each group, however, was eager to get more and more 
parochial rights at the expense of the federal government Hungary’s 
demand for an army of her own, the tight to fly her national flag and 
speak her own language, together with similar demands by Croatia 
and Bohemia, served to weaken the Monarchy Where there were con- 
flicts, state as against federal mterests were favored The waning 
competence of the federation spelled disintegration 

Among minority polincians the Monarchy was an idea directly asso- 
ciated with the rule of Germans It was not regarded as an embracing, 
nonethnic state, unity connoted chiefly the loss of independence and 
rule by someone they hated Signifying German tyranny, the Gewnt 
Monarchic aroused their animosity and fostered their opposition It 
seemed reasonable that the various ethnic groups m Austria and in 
Hungary, each separately too weak to protect itself against its mighty 
and aggressive neighbors — ^Russia, Germany, and other countries — 
should unite for a better life But within the Monarchy the decisions 
of each constituent group were made, not by the proper mechanism, 
the brain, but by emotions, which were substituted for intelligence 

We may note that it is one of the great qualities of our physical 
mechanism that when certain parts arc maimed or destroyed, others 
function for them, our muscles, nerves, and organs arc closely con- 
nected, each seeming to be the understudy of some other As Kurt 
Goldstein explains 

Persons whose right ann is paralyzed or amputated learn very quickly to 
write with the left It is not really correct to say they learn, they do not 
need to leam because in principle they know it already The per- 
formance IS based not on the activity of certain mechanisms, but on certain 
potentialities of the organism which realize themselves by utilization of all 
sorts of sjAbsttcute meins wbtw sht "iKwroif ’ mtirs ase wot of oidrt 
Similarly, our psychic mechanisms, ready to act when called upon, 
are easily interchanged, spell one another, but m consequence, when 
>»PageiJ4. 
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emonon is uppermost it somenmcs happens that the appropnate 
mechanism is paralyzed and its function assumed by another, which 
IS likely to be mappropnate We hit when ue ought to caress and 
destroy mstead of protectmg ourselves and our neighbors 
In the Monarchy the federal state wanted an army, a sound cur- 
rency, and unhampered commerce One would think that m build- 
ing up an, array the chief aim would be to make it strong and its opera 
non efEaent, that currency, trade, and other questions would be de 
(Tided on their ments But they were not. In place of the soluuon best 
for the Monarchy as a whole, each ethnic group had its own naaonal 
solution Instead of one strong federal army, they wanted many 
national armies, which could not be other than weak, instead of one 
federal currency, many unsecured national currenaes, instead of a 
single nnified economy, many small naaonal economies All responses 
were m terms of naaonaltsm It was an organism in which emonons 
paraljred the parts that might have given the nght answers and sub- 
sucuted wrong ones Austria Hungary was not unhke the starfish on 
Its back and trying to turn over in five directions at once 

Undermmed as ic was by the ethmc quesaon, the society set up 
by the Hapsburgs could ulamately, with the help of the Albed pow ers, 
be divided by dynamic mmonaes when m ipi 8 the decisive moment 
came In every secuon of the Monarchy there was a homogeneous 
group — Germans in Austria, Czechs m Bohemia, Hunganans in Hun 
gary — ready to form its own state Each was capable of ruling a pro 
poraonate number of heterogeneous members The Monarchy was 
thus divided because every non German group preferred autonomy 
10 German rule 

Even later, the history of Czechoslovakia after the Mumch agree 
ment, with the splittmg olf of the Slovak state under German m- 
fluence, and the story of Yugoslavia and the splitting off of the Croat 
state — both the work of dynamic ramnones. assisted by fcice'.gn y/a-w 
ers — ^these, too, are evidence 

Yet It had not always been so These clearly divided groups evolv ed 
when the court aristocracy, the one type, skeleton of the Monarchy, 
lost Its power to the middle classes who had more local color and 
fewer traits m common The great anstocranc families, whether of 
the Austnan the Hungarian, the Bohemian, or the Polish part of the 
Monarchy, had mtermamed, and all hved m the same way But the 
new middle class, the merchants and manufacturers and their mtel- 
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lectual supporters m Vienna, Budapest, and Prague, were separated 
not only by economic interests but also by the difference in their u ays 
of life and even by the contempt of the various groups for the beliefs 
and customs of the others 

Switzerland,** on the other hand, like former Austna-Hungaiy* and 
Czechoslovakia, is surrounded by countries having as their majorities 
the respectne ethnic groups of which she is composed She is with- 
out an outlet to the sea, depends on imports for most of her food and 
raw materials and on exports and tourists for the wherewithal to pay 
for them Yet she has kept her freedom and has a high standard of 
living and practically no poverty A masterpiece of human evolution, 
unique, like all great vi orks of air, her strength derives from the con- 
sistency of her population and a true spirit of democracy, manifest 
m the absence of ambition to dominate others and an iron will to 
maintain individual liberty and independence as a state Without this 
democratic sentiment the federation could not endure The German- 
speaking parr does not try to manage the others, the French group 
docs not demand gloire with every meal, the Italians are not envious 
Each canton is ready to do its part for the entire state, willingly re- 
linquishing any petty rights which would interfere with national in- 
tegrity 

Whatever their extraction, the Swiss are not Germans, Frenchmen, 
or Italians, they are Swiss— that is, something else, something different 
from those in the neighbor lands The federal political parties do not 
follow linguistic or ethnic lines, but rather ideological trends — they 
arc conservative, liberal, soaalist The left of each of the several parties 
IS very nearly continuous with the right of the next The Swiss citi- 
zen, regardless of what language he speaks or what church he attends, 
IS Swiss first, last, and always He is bound to his fellow countrymen 
by a common history and way of life Unlike Austria, therefore, 
Switzerland, a federation of states, reached a stage of true union be- 
cause loyalty to union was stronger than loyalty to the cantons 

Man IS a member of many groups and has many loyalties, he decides 
among conflicting duties on the basis of law or ethics A decision that 
the interests of one’s own narrow group (that is, sect) take precedence 
wta iVitae aVit Tiaiiim memsa^m a stage tiisintegration ‘iias'ueen 
reached or that integration has not yet been attained When loyalty 
to the nation takes precedence, the setting is npe for integration And 

Martin, pp jooff 
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the iniesratmfj and dismtegratmg processes — the conflict and die ten- 
sion betM een centripetal and centrifugal forces, m hatever their direc- 
tion at the moment— are conanuous. 

Our examples seem to pro\ e that parochial groups can merge if 
the) can repress their on*n ethnocentncism and n ork out a common 
ncxxis sonjlis The Anglo-Saxons v ere not able to Anglicize the French 
in Canada or the Dutch m South Afnca, nor could the Boers make 
Dutchmen out of the Uitlanders, \ et their merging mto broader groups, 
becommg Gmadians and South Africans with a broader creed as their 
bond, ma\ be possible 

In Austria Hungai) neither the Germans nor the Mag) ars could 
assimilate the Slavs, and the\ failed to find a common ne Svntzer- 
land and the Umted States, on the other hand, have succeeded m 
umtmg se\ eral cthmc and religious groups, and the bolshevist creed 
mat merge into one nation the great number of naoonahaes linng m 
the temton of the Sonec Umon 

It might seem that the relation between creeds determines whether 
or not their adherents can find a common dcnommator Groups with 
diametncallt opposed creeds — such as paganism versus a one god re- 
ligion or bolshevism t ersus capitalism, totalitarianism versus bi-part) 
svstems, and so forth — are mtolerant of each other On the other hani 
gaps bett\ een groups representmg shades of the same opmion can be 
bndged However, bistort seems to show that groups, w hether hold- 
ing diametncallv opposed or similar creeds, sometimes behave like 
sects and at other times more fiexibl) , like parties Their behavior is 
determined more b) the general atmosphere of the period than bv 
the relation beew een the creeds. 

MTien groups are on the road to mtegranon and ruling pow er, thev 
are mtolerant, n hen w ell seated m the chair of government, thev are 
tolerant, in their old age, threatened b} new creeds, thev mav asram 
become intoferant Athens, as Thuevdides noted,** was tolerant m 
her earlv davs to those who as refugees settled in her temtorv , as she 
expanded she granted Atheman atizenship to inhabitants of the at) - 
states which she annexed or which joined her league. But several 
other atv states w ere highlv lUibend, Greeks and aliens had the same 
difficulaes m obtaimng avic rights m most ones of which thev’ were 
not move bom atizens. and tins was true also of Athens, as, after 

al^4. 
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Pcncles’ time, she became more exclusive ** Homer likened those who 
did not have all rights pertaining to citizenship to “some alien settler 
without honor ” ** 

Rome at her height was liberal She put the peoples of the provinces 
on an equal footing with her own citizens, whose bond was the unity 
of the human race Fenclon expressed the same philosophy centuries 
later ‘ I love my family more than myself, my fatherland more than 
my family, and the umverse more than my fatherland ” Rome was 
ready to erect a new temple whenever a new group came with a new 
god Pagan Rome tolerated even the one God of Judaism, but became 
intolerant of Christianity in the days of Trahan, m the second ccn 
tury, when by refusing to worship the emperor its adherents appeared 
suddenly dangerous 

In the Byzantine Empire, from the old pagan and the new Christian 
ideas a new and no less splendid civilization evolved under onenta! 
influence But jt may be said without too much exaggeration that this 
was concentrated m Constantinople— a Noah’s Ark which kept afloat 
when the rest of the world was submerged by the deluge The history 
of the Byzantine Empire consists of a thousand years of warfare against 
rising new pow ers ifl the disintegrating West and the integrating East, 
Its hinterland m Europe and Asia constantly changing — a history of 
warriors living the dangerous life, fighting desperately both abroad 
and at home Struggles within ecclesiastical and political groups, or 
even between the greens and the blues m the gladiatorial arena, become 
more and more bitter Mere daily life m the imperial city, pressed from 
east and west, was subject to more emotional strain than it had been 
in harmonious Athens or the peaceful Rome of Augustus 

The early penod of the Reformation and the counterreformation 
also had bloody days Neophytes, like governors whose power is 
threatened, arc notonously intolerant Is this merely the result of the 
greater egotism of children and the aged — or are there penods, actu- 
ally, when struggles arc more mtense’ As Thucydides noted 
When men are retaliating upon others, they are reckless of the future and 
do not hesitate to annul those common laws of humanity to which every 
individual trusts for his own hope of deliverance should he ever be over- 

”JirdS p 151 

*• Anstoile (The Loeb Classical Library) p 1519 
»» F Fcnclon CEuvres Paris Lebel 1814 3 ul jia 

s»Hamack.I J90 Homo L«i Emphrurt romaint n le christianime, x>v vi 
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taken by calamity, they forget that in their own hour of need they will 
look for them m vain.*^ 

But as new national ties evolved which cut across the lines of sects and 
groups, Roman Catholics and Protestants became tolerant of each 
ocher 

In other periods human passions as regards this or that issue are 
muted At the present time, for example, the conflict between two 
facuons, one promising communism or collectivism, the other strug- 
gling for individualism, has reached a stage, especially m Europe, 
where in every state each faction flirts with the enemy to gam power 
for Its own party 

The imtial connection between groups may be set up by war, peace 
being followed by a merger This was the case m New Zealand in the 
mneccenth century When senlers from Europe arnved, the country 
was inhabited by Maons Each tnbe had its own habitat, among the 
tribes there were the usual feuds and wars The picture we are able to 
reconstruct from contemporary reports does not differ much from 
that obtained by reading about the settlement of Ireland or North 
America in earlier centuries by the Anglo Saxons and the Scots The 
new way of life comes mto conflict with the old, the newcomers’ 
need for expansion and the natives’ desire to retain their land and cus- 
toms end in war There were Maori wars m New Zealand, wars 
against Celtic tribes in Ireland, and Indian wars in America There 
may be truces, and after the natives have been decimated and most of 
their land taken, a fusion of the groups Such was the course of events 
m New Zealand ‘‘Though there are two races m New Zealand,” de 
dared the Prime Minister in 1937, *‘we are but one people ” 

‘ Such endings,” writes W K Hancock, “are exceptional ” 

If the American Civil War is looked upon as a conflict between 
mercantile and farming interests, it was successful, intermarriage and 
mdustnalization brought the two groups together and opened the eyes 
of the South to Nonhern viewpomts But if it is looked upon as an 
attempt to liberate the slaves, it was only partly successful. 

There are lesser wars A local feud may even survive its causes, 
cropping up after the groups concerned have forgotten the mcidents 
behind their animosity H H Munro (Saki, pseud ) tells the story 
of the blood feud of Toad Water, when two villagers came to hate 

”Ofp f«,p igl nQp JJ 
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each other because a hen belonging to one had once invaded the other s 
garden and ruined his onions Said concludes his tale 
\ ears hav c rolled a^\ ay and some of the actors in this ^v ayside drama have 
passed into the Unknown other onions has e arisen have flourished have 
gone their w aj and the offending hen has long s ncc expiated her misdeeds 
and lam with trussed feet and look of ineffable peace under the arched 
roof of Barnstable Market But the blood feud of Toad Water survives 
to this day 

The moral applies to fields much wider than the precincts of Toad 
Water village Buondelmonte the Florentine who married the beauti 
ful Beatrice instead of the plain Amadei girl was killed by the latter s 
fnends This episode it is said split Florence into two factions the 
Guelphs and the Ghibellines The division later became one of opin 
ion and finally of name In the fourteenth century factions which hated 
by inhentance and vied for power were called Guelphs and Ghibel 
lines 

My point is that group behavior is independent of the nature of the 
ties connecting its members in times of peace and of war ethnic re 
ligious and economic groups all behave alike Nomads or hunters on 
the one hand farmers on the other farmers on the one hand met 
chants and manufacturers on the other pagans as opposed to Chns 
nans variously differentiated ethnic or other groups all may or may 
not succeed in becoming a coherent nation Economic ecological and 
—last but not least — historical faCTors help or hinder the merging 

In Hans Andersens famous fairy tale ducks and chickens live to 
gether in a barnyard One day a very large duckling was bom none 
of the others are at all like it *’ The poor duckling did not know w here 
to go or what to do It was unhappy because the whole yard thought 
it ugly Day by day matters became worse Everyone picked on it 
and the girl who fed them kicked it Finally in desperation it flew 
ov er rhe fence — but it would be too melancholy if I were to tell you 
all the misery and trouble the dudebng had to endure m the hard 
winter At last it found its own kind and grew up to be a beautiful 
** Short Stor es New ^ork, VI ng ipjo p 6o 

**Danie Parid lo Canto Inest^o-^i "D Buondehnonte quanto mal fiiggist Je 
no72e sue per li aJtiu conforti " 

* H C Andersen, quoted mFary Tala and Ltgendt New York Oxford Un versity 
Press, ipjS, pp loSff 
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s^va^ But, ‘ it matters nothing if one bom m a duck yard has lain m a 
swan’s egg ” 

In discussing migrations we have noted that waves of emigration 
and immigration are often responded to by statutes prohibiting de 
parture or entry Or if no bars are put up, the instinctive movement 
in any case becomes more and more rationalized and planned We 
have tried to demonstrate that m each society there is a process toward 
integration — toward making the nation coherent, consistent Leaders 
try to educate their followers, to assimilate the heterogeneous The 
sectarian minonty is considered dangerous, a potentially subversive 
element, a tool the neighbor may utilize to disintegrate the state, and 
the fear of such disintegration is expressed in “homogenizing” statutes 

In the preceding section we saw that resistance to invasion some 
tunes decimates a native population to the point at which fusion is 
possible between invader and invaded, we shall examine now an in- 
stance of internal struggle to obliterate heterogeneous elements and 
thereby to focus homogeneous elements and solidify them into a dom- 
inant core In large groups there is usually not only one ugly duckling, 
often they are numerous and multiply Andersen’s barnyard Cinderella 
solved Its problem by leaving voluntarily, human groups often try to 
dispose of their unassimilated elements by expelling them Spam is the 
classic illustration Its population after the Reconqutsta consisted of 
Aloors, Jews, and the various races — Celtibenans, Romans, Visigoths 
(all Christians)— that became Castilians and Aragonians, dominants of 
the two kingdoms united by the mamage of Ferdinand and Isabella 
in 1469 After the conquest of Granada — the last Moorish state in Spam 
— the Moors were expelled, the expulsion of the Jews began soon 
afterward 

The persecution of the Jews and the Moors cannot be considered 
as incited merely by religious feeling, by the ardent Catholicism of 
Isabella and her followers No doubt Catholicism was the great sym- 
pathetic link, and the only very strong one, betu een the inhabitants 
of the vanous kingdoms under the Spanish crown Jews and Moors 
were heretics But aside from this there was something else antipathy 
for the dark skinned Moors and the Jews Both Jews and Moors were 
allowed to remain if they professed Catholicism Legal enactments, 
however, in the sixteenth century closed many occupations to those 

40J •* Altamint y Crevea p iii 
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m %\hose veins pure Spanish blood (liMpieia) did nor run, yet pro- 
hibited theur emigration But the Mirranos and the iMonscos led 
hunted lives It was often noted that no smote rose from the chim- 
nej’s of Alarranos on Saturdays, though ''converted,” they continued 
to observe Jewish ntuaL SimdaHy, Monscos remained Mohammedans 
at heart The reader may remember Abarbend m Burrow’s The Bible 
m Spam, who asked the author m the early nmeteenth century', “Are 
) ou one of os' ” Abarbend had a tvnfc and an amiga, or “I should rather 
say tw o tnres, for I am wedded to both”, he adi^ that there are others 
of the same race and faith m Spam, The Inquisition, houevcr, m- 
sutcted to cleanse the Church of uobchcvers and heretics, killed thou- 
sands. Secret proceedings daily threatened the hves of the nevvly- 
converted ** 

By expelling the Jews, Spam disorganized her economic organiza- 
tion vnthont being au arc that she was doing so To carry on the func- 
nons Jens had formerly performed, foreigncn were admitted to 
urban aconoes — “three hundred thousand adventurers ” The com- 
plaints against them were loud As the mdustnous Moors could not 
be replaced, the land was left unolled and yielded little mcome When 
groups are expelled, certam activiaes of a nation die, for ethnic and 
religious groups hare tradiaooa! occupations ** 

The expelled Moors and Jews appeared as refugees m many coun- 
tries of Europe and Africa, and the Moorish corsairs on the African 
coast caused trouble to other seafarmg nanons as well as to Spain, it 
nu) be assumed that Jewish refugees also mated the people to rev olt 
against Spam. "Was this trouble caused by expelled Jews and Moors 
responsible for the fact that the Marranos and the Monscuis were later 
forbidden to emigrate, bemg extermmated instead, or w as that change 
merelj a by product of the Inquisiaon, w hich insisted upon punishing 
heretics' 

The tw 0 poliacs, expulsion and extermination, are alternative ex- 
treme wajs of homognuzmg nanons Germany was not the first to 
send a« a\ its Jews, then cdiange its pohey and put them into camps 
and exterminate them. Turkey similarly treated the Bulgars and the 
Armenians,** Iraq, the Assjuans. Shoitl^ after M^orid M'ar I Turkey 
expelled the Greeks from Asu Mmor 

Lea. IL I *TTe heretic was a TenomoiB reptSe tpre a drig contagion with hs very 
breath, a-iil the safety of the land Rqiured lus ewermmatioo as a source of pestileiice." 
iiBaun-ganen, j5p.44 4j **Sjrcty vf iKenuucnui Afftrrt iijff 
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In the early days France alternated tolerance with oppression or 
massacre Religious intolerance induced Louis XIV to revoke the Edict 
of Nantes, which granted rights to Protestants Emigration as a re 
action to intolerance deprived the country of many of its most m 
dustnous citizens — from 150 000 to 400 000 are said to have emigrated 
By a cunous quirk of fortune these emigrants, welcomed in Protestant 
countnes— especially m Prussia— helped to spread the French language 
and culture as well as a feeling of bitterness against their country 
The Huguenots helped to build up nauons which finally defeated 
Louis XIV ” 

It must be emphasized that the two methods, expulsion and ex- 
termination, are resorted to whether the majonty’s nexus is religious, 
ethnic or economic Moreover, it is not always possible to determine 
which It IS The modem USSR is, as we have noted, tolerant of ethnic 
minorities, but intolerant of noncommnmsts It has not only an in- 
ternal migration policy but also a policy of social engineering Non- 
communists are indoctnnated, converts are closely followed by secret 
police and heretics are punished 

The centripetal and centnfugal forces within a nation are reinforced 
by the radiations of its neighbors Plato wntes of the Greek city states, 
‘Not one of them is a state but many states, for any state, however 
small, IS m fact divided m two— one the state of the poor, the other 
the state of the nch, and these are at war with one another ” ** As the 
pohtical parties of the city-states joined hands across the frontiers, the 
communities of the rich and the poor made common cause with each 
other The state within the state, the faction out of power, clamored 
to us sympathizers in power in some other state for intervention 
The fnends of Athens in Sparta were those m democratic opposition 
to the oligarchy — the oppressed classes, the fnends of Sparta m Athens 
were the slighted aristocrats The situation was similar in every city- 
state Virtually everyone was the potential enemy of every other, and 
each sought to weaken its enemies by supporting their opposition at 
home— the centnfugal forces — with money In short, every state tned 
to sap the resistance of other states by fomenting sedition 
The serf class in Thessaly repeatedly rose against its masters and so did the 
helots of Sparta, where they were like an enemy constantly lymg m wait 
for disaster to overwhelm the Spartiates Nothing of the kind had hitherto 
occurred m Crete, the reason perhaps being that the neighbonng cities, 

"Bamvnie pp 185 ff « Plato, R, 345 
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e\en when at war with one another, in no instance ally themsehes with 
rebels, because as they themsdxes also possess a serf class this would not 
be for their interest “ 

The consequence of defeat in tvar was revolt in the defeated city 
One set of rulers was exchanged for another — the poor for the rich, 
let us say, the poor confiscating and appropriating their w ealth Aris- 
totle writes of the Peloponnesian war 

As long as the chances of war remain indecisive the Athenians consened 
their democratic regime But after the Sicilian disaster the Lacedaemonians 
brought It about by means of an alliance with the Persian King that the 
Athenians w ere forced to establish the system of the ‘ four-hundred ' 
[oligarchic rule! This used to happen in the days of the Athenians 
and the Spartans, the Athenians used to put down oligarchies everywhere 
and the Spartans democracies 

Intolerant seventeenth century Europe was divided into religious 
factions In England the Protestants, in France the Catholics were 
dominant, and the subordinates — Catholics m England, and Protes- 
tants in France — mtngued with the dommanrs in the other country 
This pitting of faction against faction follows the pattern traced in an- 
cient Greece by oligarchs and democrats 

Ancient history has its counterpart in the traditional Russian policj 
of protecting sectarian minorities m neighboring countries Russia was 
the great protector of the Onhodox Church in Turkey and the north- 
ern and southern Slavs in Austna-Hungary, and she did her best to dis 
nipt the Monarchy Thar the reason for such a policy is realistic rather 
than ideological — that is. to harm the neighbor — is evident m her 
maneuvers after the Napoleonic wars, considered by many observers 
enigmatic In 1819 Gordon wrote to Castlereagh 

The different language of the different Russian agents is the puzzle In 
German), Kotzebue [a well known dramatist who was in Russian pay] 
is murdered, and Stroudza nearly so, for espousing the cause of unrestrained 
monarch) and obscurantism, while in Italy iM De La Harpe [an intimate 
friend and agent of the &ar] travels up and down holding a language of 
purest democracy ** 

Russia’s domgs are not so mysterious when we consider that a weak 
and disunited Europe was to her interest Her dominion over the east 
•*Aristode p ijj **lbtd^pp 10^419 “Fisher 11 Spiff 

“ Cambridge Modem History, X, 21 
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could be complete only if other states were rendered macme by do 
mestic disturbances The Czar simply augmented the centrifugal forces 
m other counmes 

It was Russian agents who organized the Greeks against the Otto 
man Empire It will pay us to study this dev elopment in some detail 
as a prolonged example of our point 
When the central povv er ebbs m an area, general discontent arises 
and a malaise — an mdefinite unease, such as we mentioned on page i6 
—seizes the population Like hunger or fear, it bnngs the discontented 
together under the banner of the leader who promises a better life, a 
secure existence Such a nft in the body social affords opportunity to 
the neighbor to foment revolution or secession The process is the 
same as we noted in the splitting by parochialism of the Roman Em 
pire, Austria Hungary, or Czechoslovakia A rising power, that of the 
barbarian prmces in the case of Rome, Russia in the dual Monarchy 
and Germany m Czechoslovakia, takes advantage of the discord of 
parochially minded groups to disrupt the old state and form new ones 
in short, the malaise of minorities is exploited to make majorities of 
them— ruling elites m new states, or, at the very least, paraapants in 
the government of the states they join and thus enlarge The symptoms 
ate the decline of the central power and the formation of parochial 
umts-^cy-states, the villa Romana, feudal domains, pays, or tnbes, 
then foreign mtervention to help the parochial group to eliminate their 
rulers and liberate themselves 

Tradition is the presiding element m the formation of new states, it 
selects the groups to be fused into a nation m a given region and also 
the foreign ‘liberator” who will hasten the disintegration of the old 
and the integration of the new group In the Balkan peninsula those 
who now became “Greeks” included Bulgars, Kutzo Vlachs, and 
orthodox Albanians, who until then did not know ‘ the virtue of racial 
as distinct from religious hate ” Greek m faith, they felt themselves 
Greek in nationality Toward the end of the eighteenth century a 
group of malcontents who had both the local dialect and the Greek 
Orthodox religion in common drew together Their vernacular was 
fabricated into a hterary language, which gave them a link with ancienr 
Greece A new unit, the Greek “nation,” w as bom 
The same evolution went on m other pans of the Ottoman Empire 
The history and the hterary monuments of alleged ancestors were 
popularued, sooner or later Serbs, Bulgars, Rumamans, each found a 
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language and a past they could boast of the great days of Czar Dushan, 
the early medieval Bulganan empire, and the Roman province of Dacia 
The nse of nationalism in the Balkans, starting with the dechne of 
Moslem power and aided by Russia, with the fashiomng of national 
languages and the weaving of an appropriate history led to the con- 
sohdation of groups ready to secede from the Empire and form inde- 
pendent states 

For these nsmg peoples history was the link between the group and 
Its terntory, smee it decides the frontiers the parochial group in the 
process of evolving mto a nation feels entitled to claim Greeks are 
entitled to all lands once ruled by the Hellenes, Serbs, to those over 
vv hich Dushan vv as Czar, Bulganans and Rumanians made claims based 
on similar ‘ historical ’ rights That such claims overlap in a manner 
quite impossible to resolve to the satisfaction of all panics has no effect 
on their urgency Each group means to assert its sovereignty in a man- 
ner befitting the real or imagined period when its “ancestors” reigned 
over the greatest number of foreign races, this — according to native 
historians— constitutes its most illustrious epoch Thus, history is the 
source of the conflicting claims which give nse to the ever recurrmg 
Balkan vv ars 

Russia was predestined to play the role of liberator for two reasons, 
first, the lack of natural boundaries benvecn her and Turkey, and sec- 
ond, the bond of a common religion, strengthened by the sympathy 
and religious emotion of the disaffected groups living under Turkish 
rule There was a saying among the peoples belonging to the Greek 
Church that the Turkish Empire would be destroyed by a fair haired 
nation Up in the north among the heirs of the Vikings and Tartars 
converted by Byzantine monks to the OrthodoT faith the “new Czar 
Constantine m the new city of Moscow” — head of an independent 
Russian patriarchate (a separate unit m the Greek Church)— asserted 
that he was the head of that nation Greek members of the Church, 
subject to infidels, saw in Russia the blonde liberator and believed that 
the Grand Dukes of Moscow and their successors, czars of Russia, had 
been chosen to brmg under their rule all disciples of the faith, taking 
over from the infidel the inhcntance of the East Roman, or Byzantine, 
Empire ** 

For her own part, from the time her central gov emment m Moscow 

Toynbee aad Kirkwood, p jj 
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had become strong, Russn, an expanding po\^ cr, hid looked coi ct- 
ousl\ on misgoNcmcd Turkey \nth her old longing for “inndo\t*s to 

the sea” that it arm sea at the hcirt of ciiiliicd commerce to which 

she had no access Now Turkey was crumbling, md Russia appropri- 
ated fragments of her empire 

The action w-as earned out pnncipall) b) means of propaganda, first 
throii^h priests and monks of the Church, who preached the gospel 
of the union m one state of all their faith, later b) teachers and his- 
torians, w ho adt ocated the union of all Slat s m a single pan-Slat state, 
one which would ret it c the East Roman Empire Propaganda was 
follow cd bj an attack on Turkc) with the help of England Through- 
out most of the eighteenth century the "Lasrem question” did not in- 
terest England, now , in 1770, she kept on good terms wath Russn b) 
helping the latter’s men of war ro enter the iMediterranean wnth the 
object of attacking Turkey B) the Treat) of Kutchuk Kainardjt 
which m 1774 concluded the hostilities, Russia not onl\ adtanced her 
frontier tow ard the Dardanelles but also acquired the nght to mten cnc 
bew cen the Sultan and his Christian subjects, thus becoming the ‘‘pro 
tcctor ’ of Christian^ domiciled in Moslem terntor) 

To diplomats this meant that she could on ant da) she pleased start 
a row with the Turks and ‘ liberate" for herself addjnonal protmccs 
The\VcstemPow ers began to think about the Eastern Question How 
far could the) permit Russia to go, how far allow Musco\ ite pow cr to 
increase’ — a question all important to Austria, wath her Mtal s alley of 
tlic Danube, w hich flows into the Black Sea througli w hat w as then 
Turkish terntor)’, and to Bnram, whose land routes to India crossed 
Turkish soil Could Europe allow Russia, a strong and \ igorouslv ex- 
panding state, to acquu:e the cornerstone betw een Europe and Asia 
hence control of the eastern Mediterranean’ By the treat) she had 
firml) planted herself on the Black Sea 
England still remained friendly AVhen Ausina and Russia united in 
1786 to partition and despoil Turkc)% she lool ed on without protest 
But after three y cars of w'ar the ) ounger Pitt suddenly took a stand 
abruptly declaring that the Russian adiancc to the southern shores of 
the Black Sea w as a menace and that she should not be allow ed to re- 
tain the port of Ochakoff Here for the first time the Eastern Question 
appears in its modem form "In the awnndizemcnt of Russia and de- 
pression of Turkey,” said Pitt on March 28, 1791, ‘‘our political m- 
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Serbia was subject first to Austria, then to Russia, Rumania, first to 
Russia, then to Austna and Germany With the disappearance of 
Austna Hungary and the ecbpse of Germany, it appears probable to 
day that Russia will be the single dominant power in the Balkan area 
Thus, group struggles against group, state against state, to disor 
gamze its opponents and to exploit and increase their national defects 
The informal war, the diplomatic game preceding or following a war, 
is played with persuasion, threats, bribes, and spies Charles Diehl’s 
descnption of Byzantine diplomacy is applicable to any modem in- 
telligence office 

Stud) of the barbarian world was one of the most steady preoccupations 
of the imperial court Among the chancellory offices one was called the 
office of the barbarians,” and there as well as in the services of the 
logothete du drome [mimstry of foreign affairs] information w as carefull) 
gathered and notes made about all foreign peoples The strength and 
weakness of each was known, how they could be influenced, used or 
neutralized, which fanulies were the most influential, w hat presents pleased 
them most, what opinions, what interests could most usefully be cultn ated, 
what political and economic relations could be promoted with them** 

An intelhgence service was the handmaiden of diplomacy, put to 
work to persuade as well as to intimidate, to the end — again to quote 
Diehl— 

of attaching them fast to the empire like the faithful sla\ es of his imperial 
majesty By means of skillfully passing out money and favors to the right 
people, B)'zantium sought also to divide her foes, neutralize them by play- 
ing one off against another, fostenng jealousies, grudges, enmities *® 

The contest begins peacefully enough mating songs are alluringly 
voiced to induce the heterogeneous elements in the opposing group to 
revolt against the dominant, the homogeneous The appeal of Athens 
was to the democratic opposition in states ruled by oligarchies, of 
Sparta to tyrants and other exiles from democracies and their follow - 
ers at home Russian monks agitated among the Greek Orthodox in 
the Balkans, missionaries prepared the road for the eccJesia wihtans 
Pan Slav zealots w orked among the ethmc minorities of Austna and 
Hungary To the underpnvilegcd everywhere bolshevist Russia s 
partisans have descnbed the communist heat en 
When heterogeneous elements begin to organize themselves m re 
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only a certain number of heterogeneous elements Ecological and other 
factors make specialization into regional types inevitable The domi- 
nant group, the skeleton of the nation, has its metropolitan and paro 
chial members, with more or less local color Local secondary ties— 
ethmc, religious, or economic — ate more or less dormant when the na 
non integrates and aw aken w hen disintegration begins The local color 
gains in importance, and the central bond fades as loyalty to the pro 
vincial region or group increases and that to the empire decreases— 
thus, the cosmopolitan state begins to disintegrate 
We ha\ e looked into various circumstances m the formation and 
re formation of states, let us now examine some further instances of 
the dismtegrating sequence, or sere 
The barbanan invasion of the Roman Empire, already weakened for 
many reasons, began a process of disintegration Latmization paled and 
local traits emerged By the end of the second century the Germans 
on the western border of Rome were settled and had taken to farm 
mg Not so the east Germans, however, whose migrations began when 
the Goths— the first of them to move — started from their homelands 
beyond the Elbe for the upper valley of the Vistula and at length 
reached the Black Sea They overran the Roman borders about a d 
250, invaded Dacia and Transylvania, and settled down Rome drew 
her frontier back to the Ime of the Danube Because of continual raids 
by the Goths, Emperor Constantine strengthened this natural bound- 
ary with walls and fortified camps Toward the end of his reign he 
concluded a pact of friendship with the Visigoths, who became fed- 
erated with the Empire, obligating themselves to defend its borders 
and fight for it in case of war In return, they received an annual sub- 
sidy from Rome 

Not long after this and similar agreements, howev er, a new enemy 
appeared m Europe, an enemy of both Goths and Romans, the Huns 
They were apparently dnven westward from their home around the 
Caspian Sea and Lake Aral by political events in northern and central 
Asia at the end of the third and the beginnmg of the fourth century 
Drawing upon Chinese sources. Bury thinks it possible that a large 
new empire extending from Korea to the borders of Europe was 
formed at this time and that us builders pushed the weaker Huns from 
their pastures 


56ff^ and The Immon of Europe 
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When the Huns arrived in Eorope, 
the nation [of the VisigothsJ as a whole were seized by panic and firmly 
believed that there was no safety for them north of the Danube They 
determined to withdraw southward beyond that river and seek the shelter 
of the Roman Empire Accordingly they sent an ambassador to the 
Emperor Valens who was then staying at Antioch, beseeching him to 
allo%v the nation to cross the nvcr and grant them lands in the provinces 
of the Balkan peninsula It was the year y ]6 The situation was highly 
embarrassing for the Emperor and his government It was unique they 
had no experience to guide them in dealing with it It was pressing, some 
decision must be come to immediately, there was no time for ripe delibera 
tion The opinion of the ministers and councillors was naturally divided 
but It was finally decided to accede to the request of the Goths and to 
recenc them as new subjects on Roman soil To settle peacefully 
within their borders a nation of perhaps 80,000 or more barbarians was a 
problem which could be solved only by most careful orgamsation re- 
quiring long preparation As might have been expected, when the 
barbarians crossed the river and encamped m Lower Aloesia (Bulgaria) all 
kinds of difiiculcies and deplorable incidents occurred 

From the long and complicated story let us now sort out the high 
points The Roman Empire had Become a neighborless universal 
power In the nearer reaches of Asia rose the Parthian kingdom-suc- 
ceeding the Persian— which made sallies across the Roman borders 
Farther away, in northern Asia, a great netv power sprang up, setting 
in successive motion the Huns and Rome's “friends,” the Goths The 
latter and other Germanic tribes settled on Roman territory and 
brought unrest into the life of the Empire In 410 the Visigoths sacked 
Rome 

From the time of Manus to the fifth century not a hundred years 
had passed without some violent invasion by German hosts 
In spite of all troubles on the frontiers m spite of the alarms of the great 
invasions of the second, third, and fourth centuries, the sacred centre of 
government had never realized the possibility that her own stately security 
would ever be disturbed Not only had all true sons of Rome a religious 
faith in her mission and destiny, but they had good reason to rely on the 
awe which she inspired in the barbarous races who ranged around her 
frontiers There seemed an almost infinite distance between the plunder 
of provinces, which was so consbuitly and rapidly avenged, and the 
violation of the heart and seat of Roman power But now the spell was 
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broken, the ni)’stery and awe which surrounded the great cit)’ had been 
pierced and set at nought The moral force, so much more important in 
government than the material, had been weakened and desecrated The 
shock gn en b} this great catastrophe to the old Roman confidence and 
pnde must, for the time, have been overwhelming®* 

The news w as enough to make St Jerome break off his w ork Dill 
quotes hun as wriung to one of his friends before the sack of Rome, 
‘The Roman world is sinlang into rum, and still we hold our heads 
erect Nepouanus who does not see such things, who 

does not hear of them Aliserable are w e w ho hav e to suffer them, or 
see our brethren suffenng ” ““ 

Yet, as Bury sa) s 

If Alaric had been told that he was attacking the Empire and seeking to 
destro) it he w ould hav e repudiated the suggestion The e^tence of the 
Roman Empire was almost a necessity of thought to Alanc and all his 
contemporaries Thej rmghc ravage the Roman world and trj to force 
the goremment to do and give what the) wanted, but all their ambitions 
vv ere consistent with its continuance The Goths aimed at gaming a saos 
factor) position vnchin its borders, the) did not feel Lke hostile outsiders 
The attitude of the Goths and the Germans generall) tow ard the Empire 
w as the direct result of their gradual Germanisation The) did not regard 
it as a foe to be defeated, but as a great insamnon in w hich thev had a 
natural right to hav e a place, seemg that men of theu: ow n race had already 
a large part in it Their hostdines, the) might hare argued, w ere less like 
the hosnlicies of ertemal enemies and nv als than of disfranchised classes 
strugglmg to wTest for themselves a place in a bod) pobdc.** 

One might almost sa) that Alanc sacked Rome because he was dis- 
appomted at not havong been made pnme minister 
Later, w hen the B)’2antine Empire, heir of Rome, faced a similar 
fate at the hands of Bulganans, Serbs, and other subject peoples, the 
aim of the revolting barbanans, Ukc that of Alanc, w as not to destro) 
the Empire, but to mamtam it as the universal Christian soaet) with 
themselves in command For the ancient Romans as for the Germans 
of the Roman Germamc empire and the Greco Romans of B)'zannum, 
the unity of the world and the existence of one soaerv ruled b) one 
emperor was a matter of course It w as a quesoon, not of replacmg the 

« Rowjn Soaety m tke Last Centitry of the It estem ErnpiTe, pp jo,-6 
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sadsfactoiy v orld order with a new one, but of replacing the unsatis- 
factoiy primus, or world emperor, Mith a more suitable one In this 
eternal “Ote toi de la, que je m'y metre" the rebel destroy ed the S} s 
tern, breaking up the authontj-pattem of the existing repme, and so 
doomed the old order 

The history of Rome’s fall demonstrates not only that u hen adapta 
tion between di/Tenng elements became impossible the nation split 
into parts, but also that the new dominants, unable to fonn a nucleus, 
could not manage the old Umpire The change in the management 
meant a new structure, a new organization These barbarian tnbes, 
culturally infenor, wanted to join the Empire, to dwell in harmony 
with Its ruling classes and so learn the ways of civilized life But their 
geographical distribution was such that they were a disintegrating 
factor, for each w as a separate body unconnected with other infilrrat 
mg tnbes The cosmopolitan anstocracy disappeared, the Roman or 
latinized population were city dwellers malung a living from trade, 
and when in the seventh century' the Moors split the Roman world in 
tw 0, the old traffic ceased altogether 

The cause of the break with the tradition of anuquicy was the rapid and 
unexpected advance of Islam The result of this advance was the final 
separation of the East from the West and the end of the Mediterranean 
umty The western Mediterranean having become a Mussulman lake, was 
no longer the thoroughfare of commerce and of thought which it had 
always been.** 

Trade came to an end, the great commercial cities, with their several 
industries in Gaul and ibena, gradually decayed, with the cities, their 
inhabitants — the “one type,” the skeleton of the Empire — disappeared, 
and upon the heels of this general rum came the Dark Ages Economic 
“stimulus” split up the body' soaal, already suffering under the infiltra 
tion of foreign elements 

This great split between the eastern and the w cstem Mediterranean 
was followed by smaller fractures, which ultimately divided Europe 
into separate seignonal domains Every' estate became self sustaming 
The stan^srd of living dedioed steadily The strsegke roads, aoivorer- 
grown, w hich in Roman tunes had bound city to city were abandoned, 
and deserted cities became w^eland Only centunes later, after pro- 
moDon through the Crusades, did commerce slowly revive and the 

**Pir«ine,pp 14J, >6o 
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Standard of bving rise again With this revival began the unfolding 
of a new stage m civilization, and from the mixing of the civts Romanm 
with barbarians new nations evolved The isolation caused by the 
breaking up of the old world led to speaahzation the Gallo Romans 
became French, others, Ibenans or Germans 
As tvith the Roman Empire, contemporary history •will, perhaps, af- 
ford us evidence of a similar disintegration and breaking down of an 
empire into more specialized units latent in the character of its widely 
separated component parts Is not the British Empire beginning to dis- 
integrate’ Are we not on the eve of events which may parallel the 
history of Rome — her division into east and west and the splitting up 
of her vanous elements into self sustaimng domains^ Are not Canadi- 
ans, Australians, Indians invading British provinces v ertically, taking 
the place of the dominant squires of England^ 

The constitutional history of England and her dependencies has 
been characterized by fluidity a new practice starts, is followed for 
years, and eventually may be embodied in an agreement or codified 
in a statute The colomes, which since 1907 have been called domin- 
ions, make their own law s, do what they please with their products, 
have their own immigration policies The rights of the mother country 
over them have been successively relinquished, but what about her 
obligations’ The last British soldier has left Canada and other domm 
10ns, but the Bntish navy still protects them 

Naval protection has lost its importance in an air-minded world, 
and perhaps the atomic bomb will further reduce it The British 
Kriegsxerem, as Salisbury called the Empire, with its sea lanes as 
life hues and the blockade of non-Bntish territories as its mam weapon, 
may be just a survival from another period 

Before 1914 Canada, always sure that no foreign danger could men- 
ace her from any quarter,®* claimed her independence in foreign af- 
fairs Australia and New Zealand, less sure that they did not need 
protection, merely suggested that they should be consulted on foreign 
policy Britain’s reply was that foreign policy cannot be separated from 
the responsibility of naval defense, ” both must remain m her hands 
She agreed, how ev er, not to negotiate any treaty on matters primarily 
affecting the dominions until she had consulted the dominions con- 

Hancock I j6 
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ceraed Consutnnonallj the rdation berween the mother countt)' and 
the dominions was the same the Empire’s foreign policy and defense 
p^ans ere determmed in London. Bat dommion representatives had a 
sa) jn the direction of World War I, and they sat at the peace table 
The imperial \\ ar cabinet and the delegation to the Pans Conference 
indicated a tendenc) toward federal organization, it looked as though 
Cnsland might transfer to some new authont) the pow er % ested in 
her to conduct the affairs of the Empire — perhaps to a council made 
up of representatives of the Bntannic nations 
In the jears after ^^orld War I the British Dominions followed 
the policy of the Uruted States of avoidmg entanglement m European 
affairs, ref usin g to become a party to any agreement or protocol guar 
anteeing France or other continental countries against aggression 
Their interest, like that of the United States, shifted from Europe to 
the Pacific The Locarno Treaty made apparent this split m the unity 
of the Empire as a single corporate bodj in mtemarional life Article 
IX reads “The present Treaty shall impose no obligauon upon any 
of the Bntish Domimons, or upon India, unless the Government of 
such Dommion, or of India, signifies the acceptance thereof ” ** The 
Domimons and India emerged as entities having their own nghts and 
obbgations Dominion ambassadon and ministers of foreign affairs, as 
w ell as representatives of India, appear side by side wi»h English rep- 
resentanves at mremanonal c»nfercnces. Britain, howeter, was not 
relieved of the burden of defense 
B) 1930 the evolunon from the British Empire to the Bntish Com- 
monwealth was well advanced, and m December, 1931, the Statute 
of Westmins'er d"clared the Commonwealth a Umon of Independent 
Nations India’s status w as not clarified She is not a dominion, but she 
cannot be described as a colonv Her go\ emmcnt pamcipa'es m im 
penal conferences, and her delegates in uiremational negomtions It 
is hard to see m a Bntish dependency anvihmc but a naaon progressing 
toward independence, \et it is hard to sav what stage ant one has 
reached or how far the mother country’ wail go agamst its wishes 
Is nor this trend toward separate units still on the increase, owing 
to a failure to organize a fedei^ amhonct empow ered to deal with in 
penal affairs In AA orld A\ ar II all dommions, with the sole eTccp*ion 
of Eire, fought for the common cause But arc Canada, South Afnca, 
Australia, India, and others who volnntanly joined m the common cf- 
»«Dm-ev, II, 19*7, X\T,*A 684. 
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fort— are these members of the British Commonwealth ready, now 
that the danger has passed, to renounce one iota of their alleged un- 
restncted sovereignty’ Will they accept the decisions of a board di- 
recting the affairs of the Commonwealth’ Will Canada let it determine 
the size of her army and navy or her defense budget’ Or m ill the South 
Afncan Umon, or even Kenya Colony, submit to it in such matters 
as the nght of Indian subjects to immigrate and acquire real estate’ 
Before \^^o^ld War I statesmen in the dominions often remarked, 

. . “This IS the British Empire, and we are Bntons whether m e be 
bom m the British Isles, or in Canada, or in Australia, or in New Zea- 
land ” But when Joseph Chamberlain and others tried to set up 
British authorities to deal with federal affairs, the dominions resisted 
in the name of parochial independence 
The illness observed by Lord Milner and his associates in South 
Afnca, that common or federal affau-s ^\e^e handled by negotiation 
among independent units, each acting on behalf of its parochial interest 
rather than m the interest of all, is evident also m the Commons ealth 
The imperial conferences are meetings of the delegates of sovereign 
states In the Commonwealth there are imperialists and nationalists 

When an issue anses, the mental habits of the impenabst impel him to 
consider the imperial implication first He cannot nsuahze the uelfare of 
the several parts save m relation to the whole The Nationalist, on the 
other hand, sees merely a group of separate nations, (one of which, Eng- 
hnd, insists on calling its interests “Imperial,”) and shrugs his shoulders 
when the concerns of others than hxs own are mentioned 

Almonty groups, such as the French Canadians and the Dutch in 
Afnca, who are afraid of being submerged m the British Common- 
wealth, jom the ranks of the nanonalists 
It may be objected that while disintegrating politicallj, the Bnnsh 
Conunonw ealth has been mregranng economically, it may be argued 
that w.b.ilfc dm'AViOW vs Twore ■avvi vTiCrtt WiiepenAtnce d5 

political action, such agreements as that made at Ottaw a in 1 93 2 further 
their action as an economic urut 

The Ottawa Conference did its best to transform the Empire into a 
trading union, but as W K Hancock observ es 

the results achieved were really incommensurate with the results 
prophesied The) learnt this in the years which followed Ottawa Ex 
1, 15 , quoting R B Bennet ji 
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pcnence has taught them that the Empire was insufficient for their trading 
needs not because their productive energies were weak, but because they 
were strong 

The insufficiency of the Empire might signify in certain dommions a 
shortage of population but in no dominion did it sigmfy a shortage of 
commodities It was the abundance of commodities and of the capacity to 
increase their production which convmced one dominion after the other 
that It was 3 folly to endanger the wider opportunities of world trade for 
the sake of smaller quasi monopolistic advantages within their own nar 
row circle* 

The mov ement within the Empire to make the mother country sup- 
ply the dominions with men money and markets failed England 
could not send her dominions men or offer them a market big enough 
to absorb their surplus products Economic factors thus furthered dis- 
integration while parochialism strangled the ties which common dan 
ger had created Sir Robert Borden judged well the probable effects 
of the first orld War on Canada 

I am not so sure (he said ) the result may not be exactly the opposite of 
what }ou are imagining Ic may be that the spir t of national pride which 
the war is evolving will create psychological condmons unanticipated by 
} ou in Great finta n and favour processes of decentralizauon rather than 
of centralization.*’ 

It may be further objeaed that the dominions with the one ex 
ccption of the Irish Free State by \ oting to become active bclbgercnts 
prov ed their loyalty to England Important as this demonstration of 
umtyis it cannot be counted on In the informal war preceding World 
War II no Bntish foreign secretary or minister had the right to promise 
or threaten third parties with the aaivc belligerency of any dominion 
Ramsay MacDonald said 

One of the most constant problems that we have to face now is how we 
are to make arrangements which our moral authonty in th- councils of 
Europe will not be merely our own moral authority but the moral au 
thonty which we have as representat vc not of these islands, but of the 
w hole Bntish Commonwealth of Nations ** 

Dunng the fateful years when Hitler was rearming Germany oc 
cupying Austria negotiating at Munich and invading Czechoslovakia 
the Bntish pnme nunister spoke in the name of a country w hose in 
* Hancock II tC6 •i 2 nnrem,p 12 
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habitants were outnumbered by those of either Russn or Germany. 

In the process of integntion the British Empire went through a pe- 
riod when It was united only m times of emotional peaks Now on 
the way to disintegration, it may be passing through a stage when an 
emotional peak can still unite it In the war against Louis XIV there 
was one Bntisli army made up of Englishmen, Welshmen, and Scots 
They had common heroes and memories and developed a national saga 
In World War II British, Australian, and Canadian armies fought to- 
gether as allies, each has its separate heroes, memories, and national 
saga Immigration from non-British countries, the intermarriage of 
natives and immigrants, and ecological factors are splitting the inhabi- 
tants of the disintegrating Empire into various types The Anglo- 
Saxon has become an American, a Canadian, an Australian, or an Afri- 
kander 

It is overestimating human intelligence and knowledge to suppose 
that we can foresee all the implications of the clever plans and bluc- 
pnnts we may draw up Two things, however, seem undeniable life 
IS nch m diversity and interchanges among groups never cease Cross- 
fertilization creates new forms, hybrids Some arc successes, others fail- 
ures New forms, new men with new ideas and lo) allies, kindle new 
life in old groups — new dominants with new ties A wasteful process, 
since not all novelties are good or survive, but a luxury inherent in 
creation The alternative is the equalization of death, the uniformity 
of nonradiating lead Nations formed out of numerous and divers ele- 
ments achieve greatness while the process of assimilation is going on 
Only madmen who m their megalomania imagine thc) arc God would 
think they could level the diversities while preserving the malleability 
of life To try to deal out human beings like a pack of cards is futile 
‘Nidus 1st dauemd als der WcchscI Nichts bcstandig als dcr Tod'” 

«l,udwig Boerne GcstmmuUe Scbnften Gedailrede Jem Pml, Munich Luft, 
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E ach nation consists of a specifs of the genus man. It does 
not matter whether the anthropologist is able or unable to mea- 
sure the differences between them, or etcn whether there arc 
differences, the important thing is the fact that men are convmced and 
feel that they are different from other men. 

One ancient group called themselves Athenians and thought thcj' 
differed from the Spartans, though at emotional peaks both called 
themscUes “Hellenes” Wherever Roman Catholics have formed a 
state they have felt supenot to the heretics it was their purpose to con 
vert, their aim was to proselytize, and the convert remained suspect, 
to be watched and cared for A Frenchman thinks himself different 
from the Briton, and both are convmced that the German, who claims 
membership ifl a “master race,” is a barbarian We call these vanous 
groups, whether the oe that bmds them is a common ancestrj, re- 
hgton, or creed, de ficto groups and hav e demonstrated that as their 
coherence and solidarity increases they integrate, whereas when it 
decreases they disiate^ate 

The de ^acto group may have its own organization rules are made 
for co-operation and to control competition, institutions presentlj 
standardize the type and assure the appbcation of the rules Such rules 
and insntutions make out of the de facto group a de ■jure society’ But 
even when organized, the de facto or actual society lives its own life, 
adaptmg itself onlj more or less to the legal corsets dev ised for it b) 
judges, lawyers, and statesmen- The effect of stays on a figure is 
limned, they constnet rather than mold 
The phj sical scene of this eternal merging, splitting, and reorganiz 
mg of human groups is one world, one connected w hole, like mankind 
Itself, but divided into regions and their inhabitants, which we ma} 
call tcmtonal groups. Each is separated from others b) natural bar 
nets, so J, or climaac differences, and the character of the region puts 
Its stamp on all life forms — men, beasts, and plants — living m it. Its 
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group traits set it apart from other temtones Robert M Yerkes even 
ventures to predict that it 

will presendy become clear that, like onr human nationals, the different- 
appearing chimpanzee types are simply local varieties which, adaptively 
or otherwise, have acquired certain reasonably constant features of form, 
function and custom It may also be discovered that only those social 
groups which haie been able to defend their boundaries against all comers 
ha\e surv)\ed as t)pes It is indicated that natural barriers such as rivers, 
lakes, mountains, separate the types * 

Natural boundanes further the isolation of various groups and their 
transformation from mixtures into compounds The greater the isola- 
tion, the more consistent the group, thus the inhabitants of islands or of 
lalleys surrounded by high mountains have their own peculiar char- 
acter and are homogeneous In order to exist the group needs goods 
of vanous kinds and m vanous amounts The habitat is not only a cage 
separating outsiders from the insiders but also a kind of general store, 
producing as well as distributing goods for the needs of its inhabitants 

Such regions as Gaul, Italy, or the Iberian Peninsula, separated from 
the rest of Europe by sea and mountains and connected with it by 
smaller or larger gaps, have been the habitat of successive nations For 
the Romans as well as for the Franks and the French, the problem m 
Gaul or France was to close the gaps in the natural boundanes of the 
land, and all tried to solve ic by including the Rhine The Visigoths, 
the Arabs, and the Spanish inhabited a similarly shaped terntory, they 
took the Pyrenees and the sea for their boundary and secured it by 
annexing land on the northern slopes of the mountains For the great 
imperators of Rome, as for Mussolini, the problem of securing Italy 
was similar to dominate the large islands next to it and the eastern 
shore of the Adriatic 

In time natural boundanes become not only historical but also eth- 
nographical The factors which co operate in the building up of a na 
tion and determining the boundaries of its habitat cannot, therefore, 
be separated The Rhine is dear to Frenchmen not merely because it 
IS a natural boundary, Alsace-Lorraine not merely because it presses 
German) like a knee, both traditional and histoncal associations hav e 
grow n up since they were willed to the French by great ancestors To- 
day the natives of France are too few to culuvate and to consume her 
resources, year m and year out the country must add to her foreign 
18 
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population Yet in her eagerness to annex land she is heedless of the 
domestic trouble which the acquired Germans Mill create for coming 
generations 

On the other side of the Rhine, the Germans * assert that the Rhine 
IS not a boundary, but a link connecting German terntones — that the 
natural boundary benveen France and Germany is farther west, be 
yond the gap that lays France open to invasion The German claim is 
historical, too After Waterloo, Prussia claimed Alsace — a German 
pnnapahty until occupied by Louis XIV, after the French defeat at 
Sedan she obtained it She was obbged by the Versailles Treaty to gn e 
It back, regained it after a new Sedan, and has returned it after her own 
Leipzig 

England, the third power interested in the western frontiers of Ger- 
man), has her own traditions The seacoast opposite her island must 
be divided among sc^ eral states She cannot tolerate a united European 
continent or that one power shall dominate the great mining and m* 
dustrial region w hich extends from the Ruhr through the Rhine deep 
into France Germany may have one part, France another, but the sea- 
coast and Its hinterland— the link conneamg the vaile}s with the sea 
and France with Germany— must belong to Belgium This English 
economic-strategic policy is backed by a tradinon followed since the 
younger Pitt first devised it 

To take another example, the map on page 343 gi\es the bound- 
anes of the Mediterranean empire of Rome, showing the line which 
dn ided the eastern and the western empires The Bnnsh Empire life 
line passes through the Mediterranean, ro secure it England occupied 
Gibraltar and Suez and has maintained a traditional friendship with 
Austria, Greece, and Turkey Her zone of influence has included the 
entire Roman Empire Now that the USSR is advancing with great 
steps toward Europe, the old line dniding the eastern and the western 
empires may gam in importance The division between eastern and 
w estem empires is not only get^raphical but also ethnographical— or, 
rather perhaps, religious, since it separates Rome from Byzantium and 
the Roman Catholic religion from the Orthodox Centunes of war 
have divided east from west, uniting the belligerents on each side 
Geographj , therefore, includes histoiy, and history, ethnography The 
ph) sical habitat of a nation, like the nation itself, is built up piecemeal 
To illustrate our thesis we revert to the small aty-srate of Athens 
M Amdt, qaoted in C Andkr. p 89 
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When Its parts merged to form Attica, wars — the French call them 
“guerre des liimtes'^ ® — were fought to round out the territory to its 
natural limits 

Attica was described by ancient writers as an akte, that is, a peninsula 
The land frontiers of Attica, though not impregnable to a military 
force, precluded close intercourse \vith the neighbouring countries 

The interior of Attica is ribbed with a loosely jointed system of moun- 
tains which break up the land into several distinct compartments, but do 
not completely sever intercourse between these Attica docs not form an 
obvious geographical unit, but its constituent portions can all be connected 
up through the Athenian corridor which provides a nitunl centre of 
communications for the whole country* 

Typical of the habitat forming process are three elements first, 
mountains and sea are utilized as frontiers, second, the merging of local 
interests and national character begins at Athens which is so located 
as to be a meeting place of all roads, third, when mingling has advanced 
to the point where the various groups within the future nation be- 
come a compound under the stress of an emotional peak, wars for bor 
ders begin The date of the synoihsirtos, or “merging,' is unknown, 
we are told that it w as between the tenth and the eighth centuries b c , 
and Eleusis was acquired in the sev enth century Bury writes 

Though Attica was a poor country scantily watered and with light soil, 
her prosperity in the oil trade might encourage her to lool forward to 
becoming rich But, if she was ever to become a political power, there w as 
one thing to be achieved at all hazards Every Athenian who stood on his 
strong hill and looked south westward, could see what this was He 
descried lying close to his own shore, an island which w as not his own 
And, if he walked across Mount Aegalcos, he saw how the foreign island 
[Salamis] blocked up the bay of what was now his own Eleusis Almost 
equally distant from Athens and Megara, parted by a narrow water from 
both Salamis in the hands of either must be considered a menace to the 
other ® 

It was, of course, finally absorbed 

^Vhen the fortress is ready, the need for further protection — for a 
glacis — IS obvious, and we shall see that when the glacis is well estab- 
lished great interest and care is taken that the vassal neighbors consti 
tuting It shall remain in a habitat without natural boundaries, without 
*^rel L Europe et la Retolutionfranfatse,i 153® 

* Cambridge Ancient History, HI, 373 ff a History of Greece, p 190 
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glacis, and separated into small groi^ The nacuml tendency is sooner 
or later to absorb the glacis and annex the buffer states, which in turn 
begets a need for neu buffer states and fresh v ars of conquest Stanmg 
with an original impulse of self protection, the state is impelled to 
embark upon a course of armed aggression, the upshot of which is a 
struggle for hegemony 

Etery Greek cit) -state which by virtue of its natural situation or 
the temper of its people had sufficient strength to enter upon an im 
penahstic career sought to enlarge its terntorj so as to hate strategic 
frontiers adequate for defense and at the same time serviceable as 
springboards against its neighbors — frontiers which tvould command 
also Its trade routes thereby asstinng economic independence 

The picture of the etolution of the European national states is sim 
liar Each local gotemor situated at an intcrprotincial nmes Square 
mes to increase his territory until it is w ell secured If the gtierrer de 
Imute are successful, the guerre de tftjgnificence * — the w ar for glacis, 
for neighbors divided and dominated by fnends — begins, and ulti 
tnately, through overcxpansion, leads to the rum of the empire build 

CIS 

To illustrate this sequence we may turn again to the history of 
Rome The Roman Empire began as a federation of several smaller 
states Its habitat was the Italian peninsula — an akte, as the Greek his 
tonans caUed it By the tune the campaign against other inhabitants 
of the peninsula had ended in the defeat of P)rrhu5 in 274 b c., all 
the states of Italy were members of the federation and the habitat ex 
tended from the Alps to the toe of the peninsula But Italy w as not a 
nation, nor did she rule a temtory on which an empire could be estab- 
lished For this she needed to control the large islands of the Mediter 
ranean nearest to her and the east coast of the Adriatic 

The Mediterranean is divided m two by Italy, and by the time of 
the Pyrrhic w ars there was hnic contact between the Balkan peninsula 
and the w est w hich was dominated by Canhage Like Rome, Carthage 
had grown from small beginnings, from a Phoenician trading post she 

Vi2/i vVa fsKXTTjOSl wasVnSVA pWKXt Vbcil WPfit Tffii SXg'/BTi St/t 

w as sov ereign over much temtory on the European side of the Medi 
terranean, including stretches of Spam, all Sardinia and Coisica, and a 
large part of Sicily Moreover, she had reliable subservient fnends and 
• Sorel, L Europe ei U Revoliaion frmfaue, I iSj 6 
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trade connections, for instance, Greek Massilia on the site of modem 
^ta^selIles 

Polybius, in his great history written in the second century b c , says 

To pre\ent my narratn-e from being obscure to readers owing to their 
lonorance of the geography, I will try to convey briefly to them an idea 
o^f the natural advantages and exact position of the places referred to 42 
Sicily, then as a whole occupies the same position with regard to Italy 
and Its extremity that the Peloponnese occupies with regard to the rest 
of Greece and its extremity ’ 

If we draw a straight hne from Tunis, near the site of Carthage, to 
Genoa, it will cross both Corsica and Sardinia, which constitute a 
wall facing Italy’s west coast If, similarly, we connect Tunis with 
Reggio m the toe of the peninsula, this second hne will run across 
SicSy If we then draw a third line between Reggio and Genoa we 
get a triangle, two sides of which, from Turns to Genoa and from 
Tunis to Reggio, were under the control of Canhage, a sea power The 
third side of the mangle, the scacoast from Reggio to Genoa, held 
by Rome, a land power, was thus gripped as m a pair of pincers by 
Carthage (see map on page 297) From Sardinia and Corsica on the west 
and from Sicily on the south she could close m upon Rome’s westward 
sea lanes Only the east coast of Sicily, controlled by two city-states 
of Greek ongin, Messina and Syracuse, was free of Carthagiman over 
lordship 

In the third century b c. disorders broke out in Messina, one faction 
asking help of Carthage, the other turning to Rome 

They [The Romans] w ere therefore in great apprehension lest, if they [the 
Carthaginians] also became masters of Sicily, they would be most trouble- 
some and dangerous neighbors hemming them m on all sides and threaten- 
ing every part of Italy That they would soon be supreme in Sicily if the 
Mamertmes [sons of Mars, as the rulers of Messina called themselves] were 
not helped w as evident, for once Messcnc had fallen into their hand s, 
would shortly subdue Syracuse also, as they were absolute lords of almost 
all the rest of Sicily The Romans, foreseeing this and viewing it as a neces- 
sity for themselves not to abandon Messene and thus allow the Carthaginians 
as It n ere to build a bridge over to Italy, debated the matter for long * 

Thus Rome, compelled to aid the Messmians, became involved in war 
■with Carthage In the year 264 b c. for the first time a Roman army 
»Polyb«HLti7 •Jfcii.i 
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left the soJ of continental Italj to dtscmbark at Messina. It w as a m ar 
for secant) — to procure bases needed for protection agains* a mighty 
neighbor and arenues for Romes radiations as enues controlled b) her 
great nral Of this sennire Mejer traces 

It ss as a step that could nev er be retracted, a step w hose consequences w ere 
as incalcul^Ie as w as the occupation of Silesia bv Prussia, or the v> ar of the 
Lnited States against Spam and the occupation of Cuba and the Philippines. 
The immediate result was the twent) four)ears warfare with Carthage 
for the possession of S cilj and the craron of a Roman sea power the 
Carthaginians were no match (for Rome) and were wiped out by [the 
contest] The final result w as the acquisition of an overseas possess on ruled 
b) the Roman ansiocrac) and plundered b) the Italian monc) mterests* 
^^'hen Cato s ceierum censea was earned our and Carthage destroyed, 
Rome had her western gbcis — the islands m the western Mcditer 
ranean — and was on the ere of acquiring an eastern one — the Adriatic 
coast opposite the penmsnia. 

Mliat was then (in che third ccnniiy bc) called the world was an 
economic emc, all counenes haring an outlet to the Mediterranean. 
Goods, men, and ideas crareted from aty to at) products manufac 
cured m Greece were consumed far back m Arabia and eten India 
foodstults and other raw materials of these countries and Russia were 
consumed m the Greek at) -states Greek and hellenized merchants 
went from couno) to country founding other autonomous ary -states. 
This trading empire was, howcier pohucall) dwided. The three 
Diadochi who had succeeded Alexander — becoming kings of EsypU 
S)na, and Macedonia, respecnrcl) — maintained for a time a balance 
of pow er m the eastern Mediterranean, w atchmg the Greek at) -states 
and pres enting them from uniting There had been competmon in the 
Empire between indniduals now it was between states In the last 
quarter of the centur) Ee)pr lost her paramount position, upsetting 
the balance of power andprobabl) about zoyoraoaBC. (resivingthe 
anaent coahnon of Si na and Macedonia against Eg)^?!) the tw o for 
mer powers concluded the dis'nacefol agreen ent of which Pol)bius 
wnres. 

It B I ei) surpTsing that as Ion? as Ptolenn in his lifctune could dispense 
with the help of Philip and Anoochus {Lings of Macedonia and Syria] 
thei w ere \ cn ready to assist him, but w hen he d ed leas mg an infant 
son w hom it w as their natural du^ to maintain in possession of his realm. 
» Mej-er Scbrtjtni, pp Z47-4S 
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then encouraging each other thcj hastened to di% ide the child’s kingdom 
bet\\ een themseh es and be the rum of the unhappy orphan Nor did they, 
as t) rants do, take the pains to prov ide themselves \\ ith some paltry pretext 
for the shameful deed, but at once acted m a fashion so unscrupulous and 
brutal that the)^ mcII deserted to hate applied to them the saving about 
the food of fishes, that though thej arc all of the same tribe the destruction 
of the smaller ones is food and life to the larger 

When Philip V of Macedon attacked and occupied the Greek states 
which had been Egypt’s vassals and protectiv c glacis, the latter coun- 
tT) w as too w eak to come to their aid Bitter fighters as the Greeks 
were, they could not offer serious resistance The one power with 
whose CO operation they could hope to vanquish Philip was Rome 
But Philip was not afraid of Rome, for he felt certain that in no cir- 
cumstances would she interfere in bickerings between the city-states 
and h\actdon\a Rome desired above aU to avoid involvement in GreeU 
affairs which she found confusing and did not understand and with 
w Inch she felt no connection w hatev er Philip’s spies had informed him 
that, while the Roman Senate had received the delegates of the Aeto- 
lian Federation, it had refused aid on the ground that the latter had 
abandoned Rome dunng the second Punic War and the Aetolians had 
only themselves to blame, therefore, if Rome did not rush to their 
defense in the present trouble 

All this happened m the ) ear 202 b c Barel) t\v 0 ) ears later Rome 
declared war on Philip What was the reason for this loltc face^ IVhy 
did Rome consider that in the )ear 200 the time had come to take up 
amis against Macedoma and render to the Greek cities the help re- 
fused two ) cars earlier^ Why did the Senate now decide to interfere 
m the affairs of Greece, whereas two years earlier it had opposed in 
tervention5 The Roman populace at large had not changed its opinion, 
It w anted as much as e\ er to keep clear of Greek affairs The popular 
assembi) , the comma, refused to concur in the resolution of the Sen- 
ate, and onl) after repeated efforts was its approval gained for the 
declaration of w ar 

Modern historians of Rome attempt m various wajs to evplam this 
sudden change of policy Mommsen holds that one reason w as the pro 
Hellemc sympathy induced by the spread of Greek culture in Rome 
Others argue that Rome, hav mg become mistress of the w estera Medi- 
terranean by the peace of Sama, now turned tow ard the east with the 

10 V 507-9 
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intention of seizing the eastern shores of the Adriatic, whose moun 
tains and protected harbors controlled the opposite flat littoral Soli 
othen contend that Rome had to defend her peninsula and assure her 
own secunty, they seem to agree that the policy was imperialistic, aim 
mg to consolidate or to extend Rome’s glacis The change itself is 
graphically described by Hoflcaux 

Suddenly the rulers of the Romans emeiged from the indifference in which 
they had gladly wrapped themselves whenever there was a question of 
overseas regions Suddenly they renounced their habitual preference for 
inaction, which had simply beCT that indifference turned into a sjstem, 
suddenly we see that these same men whom we had so often seen uncertain, 
drifting so slow to act when all they had to do w as to dispatch a squadron 
eastward justacrossthestraic, become resolute and determined all decision, 
all elan, suddenly they take the ground that Rome has interests over there 
which are pressing so pressing that they must be attended to at once, and 
that they are entirely convinced that the care of these interests demands 
the prompt and decisive defeat of Philip the end of his power in Greece, 
and the restoration of Hellenic liberty '* 

The fact was that Philip as we have noted, had made an agreement 
with the king of Syna for the division of peaceable Egypt and the en 
slavemenc of the Greek cities, likewise at peace and incapable of re 
sistance The Roman senators realized the danger implicit in an m 
vasion of Greece and the threat of subsequent attack on the Italian 
peninsula Rome already had pnnaples for the guidance of her foreign 
relations she would not wage war for any reason other than to re- 
dress a wrong committed against her or an ally Philip had not as yet 
overtly harmed Rome or any of her allies Yet the Senate invoked the 
lex fetiaUs on the ground chat his course involved the contingency of 
overt wrongs Under political pressure the term “allied powers” was 
interpreted to cover also ‘ fncndly powers ’ — the ajmet of Rome, ac 
cordingly, the Greek atics were said to be victimized by Philip War 
was declared as a preventive measure to forestall invasion 

The long tale of what led to the war between growing Rome and 
the kingdom of Macedonia may be reduced to this single action on the 
part of Philip, which aroused the feeling of danger in Rome and 
Rome s reaction in going to war to meet it Psychologists tell us that 
underlying the emotion of fear arc the experiences of the individual 

•» HoUeau*, pp 191 IT Cambridge Ancient History, VIU i^SB Rostovtaeff, 
istie World, ll 6ojff Mommsen, II an 
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and the deposits left m him by the expenences of his ancestors, that 
challenges atvakening such memones arouse fears Like all other ele 
mental feelings, such as hunger and pain, fear has an energizing effect 
‘ Wilham James in one of his last essajs suggested that in every 
person there are ‘reserv oirs of povv er ’ m hich is not ordinarily called 
upon but which is net ertheless ready to pour forth streams of energ) 
if onl) occasion presents itself ” *- 
It IS as true of a nation as of an individual that when the generall) 
accepted and accustomed order or way of life is disturbed, fear is 
aroused The response of a health) organism to fear is resistance The 
latent energ) thus set free goes into an attack on the cause of the fear 
The ev ents m Macedonia and the Seleucid kingdom of S) na, w hich 
was extending its sway over Palestine, were antipathetic to Roman 
law and customs But the) excited fear only in the Roman Senate and 
in the upper la) er of Roman sociei) which concerned with foreign 
policy and farmhar with past and current events, could weigh their 
effect Remembering Alexander and Hannibal, the Roman senators 
recognized the danger of signs when they saw a new conqueror, allied 
with the Seleucids on the move m the Mediterranean w orld 
The great majont) of Romans, sensing no danger, w ere unmov ed 
The plebeian saw no connection betw een his owm life and w elfare and 
e\ents in distant lands It is a truism that people usually underestimate 
their interest m the maintenance of law and order at large, unless di- 
rectly affected, they rarely even protest against wrongs committed 
abroad Individual states likewise, it may be said, seldom reabze that 
lawless acts anywvhere, if unchecked, open the gates to widespread 
destruction of law and order and are the first steps toward general 
anarch) and chaos 

Shortly after Rome had defeated Phihp she marched against Syria 
w ith equal success The following centunesxv ere disturbed by a senes 
of wars and revolutions The wars against Jugurtha the Numidian, 
hliftindates, Ting of Pontus, the Gauls, and other neighbors, as w ell 
as revolting v assals — all the conquests, since Rome w as forced to an 
net the defeated states — led finally to an empire m the Mediterranean 
world In seeking security the nation whose habitat wnis Italy expanded 
to the northeastern w all in Bntam, to the Rhme-Danube hne, to xv hat 
are today Turkey and Asia Minor 

In the mtroduenon to his great satire on human history. Penguin 

** Cannon, p uy 



Island, Analole France relates how the wise Gratien traveled through 
the empire of the Penguins One day he stopped under an oak tree near 
a house lo enjoj the beautj’ of the idyllic scene 
The master of the house, a }oiing and sturdy man, offered some bread 
and milk to Gratien. The Porpoise philosopher, hating taken his rural 
repast said 

‘ Delightful inhabitants of a delightful countrj , I gn c you thanks,” said 
he ‘ Everything here breathes forth |os , concord, and peace ” 

As he said this a shepherd passed by play mg a march upon his pipe. 

‘ What IS that Ls ely atr ” asked Gratien. 

“It is the war-hymn against the Porpoises," answered the peasant. 
“Every body here sings it. Little children know it before they can speak. 
W'e are all good Penguins.” 

“k ou don t bke the Porpoises then ” 

“We hate them.” 

“For w hat reason do y ou hate them " 

"Xeed you ask Are not the Porpoises neighbon of the Penguins*” 

“Of coune ’ 

“^Vell, that IS w h\ the Penguins hate the Porpoises.” 

“Is that a reason 

‘Certainly He who say $ neighbors, says eoemies ” ** 

This IS how Rome \ lew cd the « orld her neighbors w ere her enemies, 
and the normal relauonship berweco enemies was war Only a state 
that had no neighbors — the nctghborlcss empire — was secure 

The enemy was to be conquered It may e\en be said that percep- 
tion of danger had made Rome ovcrsensitne In this respect also a 
nation is not unlike an mditidual If fear becomes a habit, so to say, it 
may engender a state of anxiety, which must be differentiated from 
fear Danger may be seen where no real danger exists, where no fear 
IS justified But the ‘ sense of danger generated or magnified by' intra- 
psy chic factors” ** is responded to m the same manner and by the same 
reactions as real danger Danger, real or imagined, makes us more aln c 
We los e the fear that gis es os strength for conflict. Fear is something 
not only to escape from, but also to w elcome as an arms er to the need 
for aiLTiety 

Through aaxiety and losing to fight— always on the alert, always 
ready for w ar — Rome fought one w ar of conquest after another, un 
nl she had vanquished all her neighbors (see map on page 343) 

J' An»toI« France, Pojgtoj Z/ifui, tr by Lafeadjo^Heara, New York, Parke, AnstB 
& L4)tetrr.b, 19179, p xl Horsey, pp 41 Goldstein, pp 
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The ^'a^s to build up Rome’s neighborless empire consumed the 
force of her elite and killed the best of her population Depopulation 
began, barbarians were taken in, and the empire fell, when it fell, 
fear returned to the world, and with it die desire for the resurrection 
of the empire 

Rome disappeared, but Roman ideas — the idea of an empire secure 
against all its neighbors — remained Popes, barbarian chiefs, kaisers, 
and emperors all tried to rebuild Rome and make its inhabitants feel 
safe 

That fear should create a desire for security is human, that secunty 
IS to be achiei ed in the same way today, when war is three dimensional, 
mechanized, and the atom bomb its tool, as when there were no motors, 
no planes, and no explosives is an assumption that may remind us of 
the lemmings or the Bourbons, who neither forgot nor learned Per- 
haps It IS merely evidence chat to di\ ide the spoils and divert them from 
competitors, the daily business of politicians, is so absorbing a pursuit 
that there is no time to learn 

To match our illustration from ancient history, let us turn to that 
of France A glance at the map shows that France is separated from 
Spam by the Pyrenees, from her neighbors in the east by the Alps, the 
Vosges, and the Ardennes, and from England and countries outside 
Europe by the Straits of Dover, the Atlantic, and the Mediterranean 
Only in the northeast, from the valley of the Meuse to the Straits, does 
an open pass link the plains of France with those of the rest of Eu 
rope Romans, barbarians, and French alike have looked upon the 
Rhine as the natural frontier which would close that gap Early in 
French history the theory evolved that the Pyrenees, the Mediter- 
ranean, the Alps, the Rhine, the Channels, and the Atlantic constitute 
the natural frontiers of France In this region, selected by nature as 
one nation’s habitat, the Pans basm is so located as to play the same 
role as did Athens in Attica Saucer shape, it has the best connection 
with all the great valleys of France 
In the tenth century, at the beginning of the reign of the Capet line, 
the territory within the “natural” boundanes of France was divided 
into numerous small units We have mentioned how the villa Roiiiajia 
became enlarged into a domain, each one a little state And states with 
precise limits try to expand at the «pense of little neighboring states, 
whose inhabitants look upon the outsiders as strangers, even as enemies 
In this world separated from the rest of Europe by natural barriers. 
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m this mosaic of stares, the domains of the Capets were scattered 
throughout the He de France or Pans basin, easily connecting with 
all regions, particularly if their ruler could succeed in extending his 
sway over both Poitou, the door giving access to the valley of the 
Garonne, and Champagne, the door to the Rhone Thus enlarged, the 
He de France, with open roads through the valleys to the Atlantic and 
the Mediterranean, could control both the southern and the western 
boundanes of France 

As several cities merged to form Athens, which, centrally located, 
served as the nucleus for Attica in France on a somewhat enlarged scale 
the process had the same stages First the He de France, then the rest 
of Gaul was brought under the sway of the king Through marriage, 
inheritance, and pnvate wars France was assembled piece by piece 
Marriage brought to the crown its first seacoast, the Duchy of Flan 
ders, pnvate wars gave it the domains of the heretics in the south The 
power of the greatest vassal, the Duke of Normandy (after the Con 
quest, king of England) was still unbroken in the middle of the twelfth 
century, with a seat in both Rouen and London he was more powerful 
than his overlord, the French king France could not be united until 
he was eliminated 

Geography forced the kings of France to proceed against Normandy 
m order to acquire the mouth of the Seine Their situation in the Seme 
and the Loire valleys was similar to that of the United States govern 
ment before the Louisiana purchase, whoever was sovereign m the 
Ohio and Tennessee valleys had to acquire control over the Mississippi 
delta 

It IS not our task to tell the story of all the wars waged by France 
against England or of the revolts and pnvate campaigns which helped 
to secure other domains Territoncs were gamed, lost and regained 
After the Philip Augustus wars of the thirteenth century and again 
early in the fifteenth century after the Hundred Years’ War, France 
reached a high degree of umty under the king Somewhat later the con- 
flict of the Reformation once more turned the land into a battlefield 
as Catholic royal authonty fought to maintain its centralized hold ov er 
rebelling Protestant pnnccs, struggling for parochial freedom Local 
independent governors again came into power, and a feudal aristocracy 
reappeared 

When England left the Continent and the French king fought his 
“ Vidal de la Blache laE Lavisse,!, i24ff , Funck Brentano l,igs 
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re\olting vassals, each party m France tried to obtain foreign help, 
while foreign powers intngued to take advantage of the domestic un- 
rest, as IS usual in civil wars For the steady helper of discontented 
parochial princes within a kingdom or empire trying to consolidate 
Its central authority over a segregated temtory is always the outside 
pnnce, ambitious to be like a Roman emperor and dominate a neigh- 
borless realm But as the last wars were fought for the consolidation 
of France, the days of Charles V were gone, there was no prince in 
Europe with the elan vital to try to dominate the Continent Europe 
was ivided England and Spam were hostile, the Low Countries were 
struggling against their Spanish masters, and the Germamc empire was 
disintegrating This situation saved France until Henry IV began to 
reconsolidate the royal authority Louis XIII and his great minister 
Richelieu completed the work (see map on page 208) 

It would seem that when a state reaches the frontiers best for its 
protection, expansion should stop, especially when the inhabitants of 
the whole territory withm the boundaries designated by nature or the 
real or imaginary will of a great monarch are of one stock and can 
be merged into a nation Regions whose inhabitants speak the same 
language, cherish the same traditions, and en)oy the same culture nat 
urally unite more readily than those in which language, traditions, and 
culture differ 

Land with its inhabitants has been likened by Vidal de la Blache “ 
to a living cell which has its chemical affinities and repulsions Some- 
times these cells coalesce because of their geographic configuration, 
sometimes for historical reasons or because of the common origin of 
their inhabitants From these living cells, like pieces of mosaic, the 
state IS built The closer the coherence and affinity between cell and 
cell, and the more completely they merge and lose their individuality, 
the stronger the state The state is land and its inhabitants welded to- 
gether The better welded, the smaller the danger of splitting into sev- 
eral units 

Sorel calls frontiers the landmarks where national characteristics, 
that IS to say, where analogous traditions, hke aspirations, a common 
civilization, stop ” Ideally, therefore, boundaries should separate cells 
With affinity to one state from cells gravitating toward other states But 


" J A^el, “Die franzosische geographischc Schule und die Gcopolitik,” tr bv L 
^tser, Zeitsehrift fur Gfopoljtii, 19)9, pp 6400 ^ 

Sorel L Europe et la Revolution jranfotse, I, 24J 
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such boundanes determined by affinities seldom or never correspond 
with strategic economic lines States when they reach a certain degree 
of consistency — when they reach their natural frontiers — take ‘the 
step w hich can ne\ er be taken back they engage in external wars, 
ffierres de magnificence — ^wars to enhance prestige 
No French conqueror had the self-restraint to stop at the natural 
boundaries The two who fully reached them, Louis XIV and Napo 
Icon, grasped bejond and tried to make France supreme m Europe 
Gnen human nature, anxiety follows fear, and the guerre de mag 
mficence is bound to follow the guerre de hmite 
France first felt the urge toward wars “of magnificence” after the 
battle of Bommes, when PhiLp Augustus looked for further terntorj 
to protect the country, but in the wrong direction Of this time F 
Funck Brentano wntes ‘ The enthusiasm with which the battle of 
Bouvmes filled the whole of France was, perhaps, more remarkable 
than the sictoiy itself It is an explosion of joy m which vibrates, with 
a sublime emotion, the ideal of one’s country ” Possessing, as H A 
C Fisher says, the rarest of all qualities m a medieval ruler, “concen- 
tration on the possible,” “ Philip attempted the impossible While 
King John of England was engrossed in domestic disputes, Philip sent 
an expeditionary force across the Channel to wm the English crown 
for his son Louis— an ov ercxpansion bound to end in failure The sepa 
ration between England and France was social as well as physical 
A\'hcn Norman and Saxon intermarnagc and the climate of England 
had done their work, the grandchildren of the invaders were quite dif 
ferent from those of their kinsmen who had remained in Normandj 
They spoke another language and observed other customs The vil- 
leins and serfs who settled in England with the Conqueror had be- 
come English squires, freemen, and town dwellers 
The French expedition did not succeed, and in the next century the 
Hundred Years' V^ar confirmed the verdict that England could no 
more obtain dominion in France than France could m England After 
a short time France, somewhat restored, again reached the stage when 
a state looks out for better frontiers and begins wars against its neigh 
bors This time she tried her hand against Italy But after an early tn 
umph for France, the Franco-Spamsh nvalry m Italy ended “like all 
subsequent French invasions of Italy by a sudden and complete 
rev erse ” 

I’PageiSi 1*1, *» 


'Biinville pp toiff 
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Sully under Henry IV settled French foreign pohcy for the com- 
jn<T centunes Profiting by the expenence of his sovereign’s predeces- 
sors, he began by realizing that the golden mean is as becoming to a 
state as to a person, he held theoretically that only such territories 
should be acquired as could be retained Conquest earned to extreme 
would exhaust the state and make enemies Above all, would continued 
conquests not awaken m French rulers such desires for conquest and 
domination as would be more dangerous to her than the hatred of 
foreign powers^ 

Consider [Sully wrote his royal lord] what might be the thoughts of a 
prince less wise, less temperate and modest than yourself, such as might 
be one of your successors and whether they know how to keep 
within such limits without such size giving birth to ambitious desires and 
insatiable greed to enlarge the domain to a point where it could bear the 
title of ocadental monarchy 

Thus did Sully warn his king against ambitious plans — against align- 
ing all other powers on the other side If France kept within her 
natural frontiers, she could regain her ancient glory and make herself 
supreme over the rest of Chnstendom But she must persuade the neigh- 
boring counmes and those she had already absorbed that those bound- 
aries were fair 

To attack the house of Austria and reduce it to the peninsula of Spain, to 
divide Europe among rulerships that would check one another, to found 
among them a republic of Christian states of which the Pope would hold 
the presidency and France the government, to enfeeble rivals, strengthen 
friends to encircle it with a belt of neutral states, m law its proteges, in 
fact Its vassals, serving as a bulwark of its defense, and the advance guard 
of its influence, then — peace established among the Christians — to expel 
the Tartar and the Turk from Europe and restore the Empire of Constan- 
tinople, such was, in its chief items, the famous proposition of Sully ** 

To the golden mean Sully did lip service, stronger than himself was 
the tendency to acquire European hegemony for France The plan 
of fortress France, the natural frontiers to be reached, had been pre- 
determined by expenence and tradition, Vauban, the great fortress 
builder of Louis XIV, later in the century merely filled m the details 
If the Rhine were the frontier, Alsace, the knee of France, would press 
against Germany To make the Rhme a boundary, seizing the domains 
Sorel L Europe et la Revolution franpaise, I, a68 ** Ibid 
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of the German princes on the left bank, would mean o\ ercommg Ger- 
many and keeping her subordinate as a terntory for grabuge — a policy 
well described by Marillac, ambassador under Henry 11 , the self styled 
“defender of German liberty,” when he advised, ‘ By secret methods 
keep the affairs of Germany as much stirred up as possible ” Henry 
epitomized the pohey in one word grabuge (squabbling) ** 

Germany [the historian tells usj was a mosaic of pnncipalitics, republics 
and free tow ns She was, therefore, weak and offered a free field for French 
diplomacy because her three hundred and forty-three independent states 
of all sizes and sorts were masters of their own movements and of their 
alliances Their relations with the Empire were becoming extremely vague 
and were represented by a Diet a veritable parhament, where, with a Lttle 
skill the French agents could intervene m such a way as to keep the ‘ Ger- 
manic body ’ divided ** 

The aim of the French Monarchy was to support Teutonic Itberte, 
the right of each pnnee to reign as he chose over his own domain “The 
principle of European eqmhbnum founded by the Treaty of West- 
phalia,” concludes Jacques Bamville, “rested on the actual elimination 
of Germany and this remained the policy of France, a policy which 
naturally was to her greatest interest up to the end of the eighteenth 
century ” 

In the history of the Greek atj'-statcs or of Rome or of France the 
sequence of events is the same the fortressed territory is reinforced by 
a glacis consisting of friendly neighbois, vassals Fear of the neighbor 
leads the dominant group to overexpand, to seek hegemony Today 
Germany — tomorrow the world Plants and animals expanding into ter- 
ntones not suited to their existence are eliminated by others better 
adapted to local circumstances Lack of suitable food, water, or what 
not, envjtonment and strong natives — all tend to exterminate intruders 
The overexpansion of a nation has the same consequences However, 
in this case the exhausted dominants lose their power not only outside 
but also within the natural boundaries 

France’s overcxpansion under Louis XI V and again under Napoleon 
are cases in point Both succeeded in occupying land beyond their 
natural boundaries, both succeeded thereby m hammering the discon- 
tented into a resistant group Against both all other European powers 
aligned themselves (see map page 123) 

'•Biuwille p MV 168 
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Expressed in Yerkes’ language, the apparent morals of our stories 
would read: 


1. When human beings have acquired, or at least think they ha\e 
acquired, group traits ^vhich ^stinguished them from other groups 
evolved as a local variety — when, more precisely, in a moment of emo- 
tional peak the nucleus of the new nation is aware of its unity — they 
launch wars to secure their existence by occupying the whole region 
separated by natural barriers from other regions. This is the stage at 
M hich Rome took the first step to make herself secure by occupying 
Sicily — when Romans realized that their manifest destiny was to build 
up their state on a territory segregated by nature from the rest of 
Europe; the stage when the French kings acquired leadership among 
the feudal lords and with their followers embarked on gtteires de 
Iwnte. When a nation — or better, perhaps, the nucleus of a nation — 
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emerges, it tnes to attain secun^ and self sufficiency b) e.\pandmg 
toward the boundanes of its region 

2 It IS another moral of our illnscracions that experience tranrpomn 
•fear into anxiety, that the donunant, better-consolidated nation be 
comes more and more aggressive, and gnerres de livnte are follow ed 
by gnerres de magnificence until the world defeats the aggressor 
From Athens to German) nation follows naaon, each in turn be- 
coming the strongest, the best organized m its own w orld, each ex 
pends Its own force in building up a universal empire until all other 
"peace lonng" nations unite against it and each aggressor in turn is 
defeated We may call as further mtnesses for our statement earh 
German emperors, Hapsburgs, HohcnzoDcms, the Little Corporal 
and the Russians of the past — perhaps Russians of the future A state 
selects Its fronoers wnth an c)e to its nest plans, thej are tools to real 
ize a policy Each state needs an Alsace, a imee with which to hold 
down Its neighbor Bases are good for protection w hen thej are good 
for aggression 

To illustrate m further detail this process, which starts mth ac 
quinng a glacis and ends m o\ erexpansion, w e ma) consider the histor) 
of Prussu’s w-ar to unite Germanj 
Heinnch Heme once remarked that the English rule the seas the 
Russians and the French the flat land, and the Germans the “air) re- 
gions” of dreams As a matter of faa the great monarch statesmen— 
w hether Swabian, Sxton, or Austrian, w hether Otto, Fredenck Bar- 
barossa, Frederick II, Alxunuban I, or Charles — did dream of re- 
establishing the unn ersal empire of Rome To this end the) fought 
in Italj , m France, and against inv aders from the east To procure men 
and money for such wars, each emperor had to grant local sov creigntj 
to the vanous tnbes or clans and their dukes, this policy eternal!) 
embarrassed the purpose m view, and regional dissolution became the 
equivocal condition of would be umversal empire 
All failed to unite Germany and Italy and thus construct a MitteU 
europa Voltaire’s much quoted remark that the Holy Roman Empire 

*• Hemrjch Heme DeutstbljnJ, rm Wsntetvureben, Leipzi? Bibliomfisches Insu 
tut, HI. l2(S-27 

“Pranzosen und Rnssen Rhoert das Land 
Oas Aleer gehoert dea Bmen. 

ir aber besitzeit im Luftteich Des Tnums 
Die Herischaft unbenntten " 

ttLamprecht, L 4H , Kantorovticz, p jSa Bnndi, p ai,Fried)ung I 66. 
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\\-as neither holy nor Roman nor an empire epitomizes its defects 
the inadequacy of one religion as a bond in an empire ^\^th many \ 10- 
lently di\ ergent sects, the incapacity of the “Romans” to dominate the 
Teutons, and the inability of parochially-minded mbcs to de\ elop a 
national spirit 

From the Treaty of Westphalia, a\hich in 1648 ended the Thirty 
\eaR’ War, to the Congress of Vienna m 1815 Germany as a league 
of sc\ oral hundred pnncipalities and cities, each eager to preseia e its in- 
dependence The ‘ Empire” u as then a league of nations — rather, per- 
haps, a militarj’ organization, a Kncgnerctn of independent states 
which someumes fought each other, sometimes co operated The in- 
dependence of w hich each state m as proud, the hbene Gcnnamqite, 
was guaranteed bj the Treaty of Westphalia But this no more meant 
the freedom of the indiv idual German citizen tlian it did m the period 
following the ^^enn3 Congress, when our stor) begins This wais a 
freedom of the prince, w ho could e\ercise his so\ ereignt) as lie chose 
He had the nght to determine the religion of his subjects, to raise 
troops and sell them to foreign states for cash, cuphcmisticall) called 
subsidies, to declare war, and to conclude alhanccs These rights were 
not restneted b) an imperial power Based on a contract among the 
SON ercign princes, the “Empire,” how e\ cr gloriously named, was Nvith- 
out federal authont) and could neither maintain an arm) nor direct 
a collectne and consolidated foreign polic) 

V^th arm) and bureaucrats, each ruler gov emed his own realm Like 
the Greek city states, these independent units were separated by cus- 
toms barriers, and each used its ow n currency Nei ertheless, the new 
middle class, merchants and artisans as well as artists and scientists, 
flourished, cities such as Frankfurt am Main, Nuremberg, Augsburg, 
and those of the Hanseatic League ihro\e Among their inhabitants 
the tradition of Rome’s unu ersil empire and of the great German em- 
perors Charlemagne and Frederick Barbarossa — the Kyffhmscr — was 
roll aJi'.c CihisVtTiVjgw, OTjgwrift) cVindvon aVie TrariVs, 'w as, seen 
from Gaul, a French emperor, and seen from German) , a Teuton, 
like the iw o faced Roman god Janus For centunes popular belief held 
that the Kyffbjuser was not dead, but lued in hiding and would re- 
turn some da) to lead his people to new glories Where a messiah is 
longed for, pseudo messiahs turn up From generauon to generation, 

’Br)ce p 116 **Valcaon,lI 
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now among the Saxons, now among the Swabians or Franks, and c\ en 
as late as the eighteenth ceniary, Frederick Barbarossa reappears,*® 
commanding, like Hitler and the Captain of Kopenick, instant obedi 
ence 

When Napoleon’s army fell back from Russia, nationalist feeling 
burst forth among the German peoples and won a decisive victory at 
Leipzig The army of the peoples was not entirely spontaneous Cer 
tain states gave military aid m return for promises of independence 
Ba\ ana, Wurttemberg, even Saxony, secretly agreed with Austria to 
abandon Napoleon and join the Allies if their future independence 
were guaranteed A united Germany — the goal of Stem, the German 
professors, and other intellectuals — %vas blocked by these secret agree 
ments eten before Napoleon abdicated and the Congress of Vienna 
assembled At its sessions Talleyrand had merely to continue the policy 
of grabiige, enlisting the support of Mcttcmich and all German princes 
who w ere eager to perpetuate their own sovereignty To maintain this 
division within Germany— to protea the hhertk of the pnnctwftas 
French policy *‘ 

Somewhat opposed to this policy was the English Dissatisfied with 
Austria’s part in the wars against Louis XIV, as well as against Na- 
poleon, Britain wanted a strong power m nonh Germany to check 
the French attempt at hegemony It was Britain who helped Prussia 
to get the Rhineland Her suggestion m 1805 that a barrier state be 
erected on the left bank of the Rhine as a cordon sanitatre against 
French aggression and liberal ideas reminds one of the phrases heard 
dunng the early years of the Hitler regime Let Germany rearm — 
Let Germany gam power over her weaker neighbors — The West 
needs protection against Russia and its communist ideas Castlercagh 
practically forced the Rhineland on Prussia, thus making her the pro- 
tector of other German states and setting in motion the evolution 
which led in time to Prussia’s Germany and the overexpansion at- 
tempted by William If and Hitler 

Nobody then foresaw the union of Germany under the Prussian crown 
or that change in the balance of European power which still makes Ger- 
many formidable to her neighbors Far otherwise was the outlook m 

1814 Then France vv as regarded as the general enemy, and Prussia as the 

power best qualified to keep a watch upon the Rhine The new map was 

•“Kanforowiei pp 687-88 •*Cmibndge Modern 
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shaped by statesmen for whom revolution emanating from France was the 
greatest of all dangers to the well being of mankind 

As a matter of fact, a plan for a united Prussian Germany was actu- 
ally m existence in 1815 In a report to Hardenberg, Prussia’s leading 
rmmster, his agent Gruner announced that he had sent tu 0 men into 
southern Germany, 

to enlist new members for a secret organization aiming at the integration 
of all German states under Prussian leadership The pressure on and 
the excitement among the subjects run high and the ablest citizens of 
Baden Bavaria and Wuerttemberg arc unanimous in declaring that a revo- 
lution cannot be avoided On the other hand all agree that the secret 
organization s task is to prevent an explosion before things are ripe, and 
thus likely to be abortive and to contrive that action be taken only when 
Prussia gi\ es the word The members of the organization scarcely know 
one another but urge a convention With enough money and efS- 
cienc ^\o^k of organization, I am convinced that ( 1 ) the German nobility, 
the German scholars the clergy , and the educated classes can be entirely 
\\on over, the soldiers and the peasants partly so (2) that all risings 
can be sta\ ed off as long as it suits our interests ** 

Had England known the plan or interpreted the historical e\ idence, 
she could have foreseen that a uruted Germany would imitate French 
policy against her — that Germany, like France, would bid for Con- 
unental hegemony, striving to eliminate English influence from the 
Contment and claiming title to the colonies of other Continental states 
Even had EngUsh statesmen seen at Vienna the danger that Prussia 
might umte the German states, with the result of a confederation re 
volt against the Pax Bntanntca, they would still have helped Prussia 
for a strong Prussia was vital to England as a safeguard against Russia 
as well as against France Since neighbors are usually enemies a strong 
Prussia as neighbor of both France and Russia would be their enemy 
and a fnend to England 

There was in 1815 a plan to umte Germany But what is Germany^ 
Spam, Italy, and even Gaul are regions separated from their neighbors 
by sea and mountains There are gaps in their natural frontiers, there 
are nearby islands, such as Sicily, and there are places where the moun- 
•’ Fisher III 686 

” Meinecke “Zur Geschichte des Gedankens der preussischen Hegemonie in Deutsch 
land Hirtomc*eZeififfcf,/i,LXXXII (1899) loiff 
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tains are flattened and the gates open for invasion The rulers of nat- 
urally defined regions, hottcver, can dose the gates and annex the ad 
jacent islands, thereby controlling the roads to and from their bound- 
aries But Germany — the Confederation at any rate — occupied one 
part only of a plain Open both to the west and to the east 
The Confederation of German States, as the Holy Roman Empire 
was called after the Congress of Vienna (at the close of the Napo 
Iconic wars), was a federation of states on the road to disintegration 
Each member was independent, and in organizations of this degree, 
whether tribal, feudal, or a federal society, the mightiest tribe, lord 
or state, as the case may be, controls the others by a balance of power ** 
In the German area the two powers struggling for hegemony were 
Prussia and Austria Their neighbors to the east w ere Slavic groups— 
Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, and Slovenes, to the south, Hungarians and 
Rumanic groups No natural frontiers separated the Germans from the 
Slavs or from the Hungarians On the eastern frontiers of France, Aus 
tna as the heir of Spanish aspirations had until now ruled the Austnan 
Netherlands and cerrain other rernrones on the Rhine and vvirh the 
South German states stood watch against the dangerous French 
The Vienna Congress, under English influence, returned to Prussia 
the provinces Napoleon had taken from her and in addition gave her 
Westphalia and certain Rhine provinces Relinquishing all her hold 
mgs m w cstem Europe, including her share of the Low Countries, Aus 
tna retired to the Danube Basm and Italy, Prussia with her new ter- 
ritories succeeding her as the protector of Germany against France 
Jr was up to her to bar any expansion toward the Rhine 
Thus, Ausena and Prussia, the two states on the German borders 
protected other Germanic cities and duchies from their non German 
neighbors Austria closed the gap in her frontiers by incorporating 
Bohemia and Hungary, thereby acqumng a buttress against invasion 
Regressing organisms, we have said, tend to retire into better-defined 
habitats, and Austria was already on the decline when the nineteenth 
century opened When the Hapsbutgs, m 1 8 1 5, after a victorious w ar, 
voluntarily left the Rhineland and opened the road to the Rhine for 
their rival, they cut themselves off from the w est and initiated a policy 
bound to make of their domain a state dependent upon Prussia In 
tngues with Napoleon III before the Franco Prussian ^Var could no 
longer restore vvhat was lost after Waterloo 
“Fnedjung I 66 wijirtiprechf, X, 4 
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Prussia after the Congress of Vienna consisted of scattered parts, 
separated b) other, smaller pnncipahtics When a state is not a terri- 
torial unit, It tries to acquire the hnd bct\i ecn its parts Any state tends 
to take in territory that ill mal c it a rounded, approvimately circular 
uhole, since a state without prominent cvtcnsions is easier to defend 
than an irregular one, though other circumstances, such as natural 
barriers, usuall) interfere w ith this tendency toward a perfect shape 
Moreoi cr, states arc organisms and each organism tries to achiev e self- 
sufficiencj, independence As none has e\er uholl) succeeded — as 
c\ er) state m order to c\ast needs sen ices and goods from other states — 
c\cry national pohej includes also the effort to obtain free avenues to 
the vv orld market and to control them 

To unite their divided parts and secure their own free access to the 
world, states wall try to encircle their neighbors and cut them off from 
the sea the one road free to all When the Teutonic Order of German 
Knights penetrated into Poland and settled on the shores of the Baltic, 
this group w as simultaneously an obstacle betw cen the Poles and their 
seacoist and a bridge connecting the divided parts of Prussia After 
1918 the Polish Corridor similarly separated the two parts of Germany 
and made a bridge for Poland to the sea In both the eighteenth and 
the twentieth century the result was the same the tendency of the 
separated parrs to unite was fulfilled, twice by Prussia at the expense 
of Poland, and once in 1945 by the ]ouung of Poland s separated habi 
tats into their ancient unity 

Prussia divided after the Napoleonic wars into many separate parts, 
aimed at terntonal unit) b) cutting off her neighbors from the high 
seas and thereby from free communication waih other strong and in 
dependent neighbors She developed an arm) and a philosoph) that 
might is nght, subject to no ethical code From Arndt through 
Treitschl c and Bcmhardi to Hitler the thread runs small states have 
no nght to exist, since the) cannot protect themselves, any attempt 
to restrain a great nation’s pow cr and w ish to dominate is a sin against 
the Holy Ghost of politics No other pow erful nation of the Euro- 
pean world — not Rome or Bntam or France — has ever gone so far 
Was this due to the absence of natural boundanes and the expression 
of an mfenont) complex townTd those better protected^ 

Proponents of a Greater Germany from Arndt to Hitler had their 
own plans For them Germany was the territory outlined by the Bnt- 
“TrcitscUe I 92 ij8 
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ish cartographer John Barthotomen ” This ethnographical German} 
included parts of France, Belgium Holland Austria, and Switzerland 
For Bismarck and those w ho stood for a smaller umted German} such 
a umon seemed unobtainable, their plan included only the terntor} 
outlined on the map on page 131 Supporters of the smaller German} 
w ere read} to admit the independence of those w ho had cast their lot 
outside and had acquired mditiduality as states — namely, Smcerland 
and Holland 

Prussia was well situated to fuse the Germans domiciled on a tern 
tor} not clearly segregated from other parts of Europe, she had the 
crossroads position necessary for unification After the Treat} of 
enna she enveloped the German states as Austria had never done,** 
and the international situaQon in the second half of the nmetcenth cen 
tur} gave her an opportunity to create a umted German nation Bus 
sia, then the paramount power m Europe was defeated b} the 
Franco Bntish coalition m the Cnmean War, she w as unable therefore, 
to follow an aggressive policy England after one of her hard woi) 
victoncs isolated herself France was under the inefficient leadership of 
Napoleon III It was Bismarck s opportunity to unite German} 

For the statesmen of Prussia who wanted to combine the smaller 
German units into a single state the problem w as to cut off Ausma 
and the other more or less powerful German states from the North Sea 
and vv estem Europe and thus make it impossible for France to play 
her diplomatic game m Germany — that is protectmg the lihrte Ger 
vumque by helping Protestants against Catholics or feudal lords against 
their king Bismarck saw the road ahead quite clearly The first step 
was to acquire Schleswig and Holstein, the second to oust Austna 
from the German Federation the third to absorb Alsace and Lorraine 
and so push away the French knee pressing into Germany’s flank He 
used the effectiv e techmquc of the bull nng enraging opponents 
one by one to the point of declanng war on Prussia while maneuver 
mg the other European powers into benevolent neutrality The three 
Bismarckian wars — for Schleswig against Austna, and finally against 
France — accomplished the encirclements and the way for an ultimate 
Greater Germany was opened (see map page 131) 

The map tells the story, but Bismarck s manner of achieving it will 

The Trmes Sunty AtUs of the World prtpireiJ under the direction of 
J G Bartholomew London, The Timer ipaa 
••Memecle Htstontehe Zertsebnft (see note 3} tbove) 
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illustrate the gentle art of diplomacy. His first ^va^, for Schleswig- 
Holstein,*® was to secure the seacoast for Prussia and Austria. “Only 
three men,” said Palmerston, “understood the overcomplicated ques- 
tion of Schleswig-Holstein. One Prince Albert, but he is dead, the 
second, a Danish statesman, but he developed madness, and the third 
am I, but I have forgotten ir.” If we look at a map of the German 
Empire founded in 1871, the question does not seem too complicated. 


**A O Ma)er, “Zielsetzong Bismarck’s Schleswig Holstemischen Politik,” Gesell- 
schafc fui Schleswig Holstein, Zeitschi^t, LIII (1913), loj, Lamprecht, XI, 460 
*®Lacour Gayer, p 58 
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Holstein, the land between the Baltic and the North Sea, was the key- 
stone of Prussia’s Germany Both gates of the Kiel Canal, then pro 
jeered, would be in Holstein And Schleswig constituted the glacis of 
a Gennan Holstem against the Danes — dangerous neighbors always, 
for when they were strong they tned to unite the Scandinavian coun 
tries, and when weak they were easily dominated by England or 
Russia 

The cams belli — the consticononal question whether the Danish 
king or an mdependent local Gcrnian pnnee should rule in Schleswig 
— did not interest Bismarck He saw in the duchies a missing link to 
round out Prussia’s unconnected provinces Prussian to the core, at 
tached to his king “unto the Vendee," ** as he phrased it, he did not 
want the Augustenbutgs, next in the German line, as rulers of an in- 
dependent state in the German Confederation, jn a position to play 
ball, now with Prussia against Austria, now with Austna against Prus- 
sia Nor did he want the Danes in these duchies, since a strong Den- 
mark might block the road from the North Sea to the Baltic, while a 
weak Denmark might again fall under the thumb of England or of Rus- 
sia Accordingly he insisted upon annexation, although hts king and 
colleagues were opposed After retiring from office he used to boast 
that the acquisition of Schleswig and Holstem was his diplomatic mas 
ter stroke "A play of intrigues for the stage,” he remarWd to his in- 
timate, Busch 

TTus annexation, his move against Austna, and the blow at France 
were the steps of a man bent on a definite goal, but he did not map out 
the whole road at once His concern was always the immediate step, 
he could bide his time until the situation was npe to take the next 
“There arc two xvays to elevate younelf,” says La Bruycrc, “by your 
own mdustry and by the imbecility of others ’’ No politician can 
know m advance which will derennme his next mo\ e Bismarck was 
guided by the conviction that in diplomacy as m war the pnmary aim 
of e\ ery move must be to get the best of your adversary, you can 
then force him to do your will The terms of the peace may be httlc 
concerned with the casus belh A war may be waged for any reason 
whatei er — as Bismarck said, three months are plenty of time to set 
the stage The object of the Bisnurckian wars was not to restore a 
status quo or to repair injuries, for Bismarck, war was not the “just 

“Fnedjnng 1,/j **Miytr.op eii^p itj 
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u-ar of the Romans, not an internauonal procedure to vindicate one’s 
nghts, but a means of eliminating nvals ' 

In the hostihaes against Denmark, Austria co operated The pretext 
for var was the fact that Frederick ATI, “that honest and pure man 
but bad pohtician,” had merged Schleswig and Holstein with the 
rest of Denmark, destroying their autonomy and thereby ^ lolating the 
London Protocol The Danes had, in fact, revised their laus to permit 
a female m the direct line to inhent the duchies, contrary to German 
practice Though Denmark w as defeated, the peace agreement of 1852 
did not restore the terms of the Protocol, instead it assigned the territory 
to Austna and Prussia 

Bismarck attempted in \ am to acquire Austria’s nghts in them by 
negouanon^* The Gastem Agreement of 1865 gave Prussia the ad 
mmistration of Schlesw ig, Iea\ mg that of Holstein to Austria Bismarck 
entered into it well knowing that Austna would not renounce her 
nghts without war The next jear was spent m preparing the ground 
— Sijikmg up a fnendship with Russia, courting Napoleon III with 
promises of ‘compensation,’ and making an alliance with Italy A 
casiis belli was found, and Austna and the German states sidmg with 
her w ere defeated at Koniggratz By the peace treaty Prussia gamed 
possession of Schleswig and Holstein, Hanover, the Hessian states, and 
other smaller umts 

The map on page 134 clearly demonstrates the tragic situation into 
which the Hapsburg Empire fell after it overexpanded and failed to 
unite Europe It still controlled Germany by its glacis on Germany’s 
western eastern, and southern borders Then it lost, successively, the 
key posinon in w est, south, and east Its ann Russian policy during the 
Crimean A^'^ar turned its former friend into an enemy Fmally, Ger- 
many , Its one remaining fnend, dominated it 
The North German Confederation, a euphemism for an enlarged 
Prussia now succeeded the Confederation of German states thereby' 
excludmg Austna At this point Germany consisted of tw o parts Prus 
sia controlled not only the entire Baltic and North Sea coasts but also 
the lower and middle sections of the pnncipal German nvers the 
Oder, the Elbe, the \A^eser, and an important stretch of the Rhme In 
the south were the independent states of Bavana, Wurttemberg, 
111 

“ Lamprecht, \ 1 , 420 ibtd., XI, 453 ff Fnedjtmg 1 , 1*3 Marcks, p 8/ 
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Baden small stares wth onl) one outlet, toward the west and France 
the) formed a bridge bcnvcen die latter and defeated Austria- But 
their economic dependence upon Prussia forced them into a tariff 
union with her 

TTie ffnal step m rounding" out Pnisna s German) was to bolt the 
outer door from South German) Acquisition of Alsace and Lorraine 
would barricade Austria’s comdoi to France 
Napoleon III had tolerated Prussia s attack on Denmark He had 
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remained neutral and fnendly dunng her war against Austria m the 
expectation of a slice of the Rhineland or at least the Duchy of Luxem- 
bourg, which he believed had been promised him He got nothing, 
however, disappointed and chagrined, he was eager to score some off- 
setting success While Napoleon was in this frame of mind, Bismarck 
struck, and he knew where and how to strike Hoping to arouse fear 
in France and that the French reaction would be war, he persuaded 
Prince Leopold of HohenzoUern-Sigmanngen, of the cadet line of the 
reigmng house of Prussia, to accept the Spanish throne 

France’s foreign policy was conditioned by the memory of Haps- 
burg rule and the fear of having all her land routes blocked by one 
and the same power She was determined not to allow the same pou er 
or dynasty to rule in both Spam and the Low Countnes or in one of 
these and that part of Germany which bordered her on the east A 
Hohenzollem in Spam and a Hohenzollem m Germany reminded 
those who governed France of the situation which had prevailed when 
Richelieu first initiated his policy of freeing her from the “Hapsburg 
pincers ” 

Now, suddenly, a Hohenzollem pnnce accepted the Spamsh crown 
Not only the French emperor but also all of France saw red Bismarck’s 
slollful maneuver brought him what he wanted — war — and the odium 
of declaring war was thrown, at least so far as the German public was 
concerned, on France The South German states were obliged by their 
agreements, as well as by public opinion — ^since they were led to be- 
lieve that she was being attacked — to help Prussia with their armed 
forces 

The war against France, said Bismarck, was “inevitable” — that is, 
necessary m order to unify Germany^® Even as late as 1870, m the 
South German states — especially Wurtteraberg and still more m Ba- 
varia — while there was a strong party that wanted a united Germany, 
another wished to maintain the parochial mdependence of the local 
djnasties The leaders of the latter, sovereigns and their cabinets, had 
until shortly before the war been negotiating with Austria and France 
with a view to forming a single alhed block against Prussia 

The war and the general feeling m Germany, heightened by mem- 
ones of Napoleonic France, accomplished Bismarck’s aim The paro- 
chiahsts lost their case, and the seizure of Alsace and Lorraine which 
followed the peace rendered similar cabals impossible m the future 

*^hts7naTck,\\ 94!! **Reinach p •103 
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France, the potential ally of Gennany, had been undermined, and the 
South German states jomed the Xorth German Confederation, or more 
truly, were annexed 

Let us say to Bismarck’s credit that he understood as \\ ell as fol- 
lowed Alachiavelli he knew that dominion acquired by force and 
cunning cannot be held without the consent of the governed He did 
not dictate conditions to the particulansts, but tried to satisfy them, 
leaving it possible for them to rcmam leaders and ministers m their 
own states and postpomng the hardening of federal and the reduaion 
of state authonty 

Similar considerations underlay his subsequent poUcy toward Aus- 
tria When Xorth and South Germany \v ere united, Austria Hungarj 
had as neighbors, aside from Gennany, states which vv ith increasing 
pressure 'from decade to decade claimed pans of her territory Italj, 
the sections inhabited by Italians, Russia, Serbu, and Rumania, the 
areas inhabited by Slavs pursuing a pohej of good will and help- 
fulness toward Austria Hungaiy, which before 1870 had tned under 
Beusc to free itself from Prussia, Bismarck prepared the day w hen the 
Hapsburg Monarchy would be subordmate to its powerful friend. 
Annexation w ould have nude of Russia, the Balkans, and Italy his 
enemies Thus Austna lost her power, she had only enemies as neigh 
bors— Italy and Russia, who coveted parts of her lands Obliged to 
request Prussia’s protection, she became Germany’s vassal state 

Bismarck had cemented “Little Germanj ”, the umon of all Tcu 
tome tribes in a “Greater Germany” remained a dream to be cherished 
bj the “Herr Professor” and his young students, by arm) men and 
bureaucrats, although none of the Germanic states left out — ^Austna, 
the Xetherlands, or Switzerland — had the least desire to surrender 
their independence and join Germany 

As Jong as Bismarck remained ar the helm, ov erexpansion vv as pre 
eluded and the pan German enthusiasts w ere curbed Guided by ex 
penence, he knew that only his adroit handling of England, Russia, 
France, and Austria, each in her turn, had made possible Prussia’s ab- 
sorpDon of Gennany Further conquests might arouse the rest of Eu 
rope to line up against the new German Reich Bismarck’s nightmare 
was a France recuperated and assoaated with Russu, the cardinal 
points of hiS foreign policy were fnendship with Austna and Italy 
(the Tnple Alliance) and “reinsurance” by a secret understanding 
wnth Russia- 
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Could this policy last^ Could the energies liberated through the 
union of the German states be cooped up inside the frontiers drawn 
by Bismarck’ Was it not in the logic of European history that Bis- 
marck, Germany’s Sully, must be followed by a German edinon of 
Louis XIV and Napoleon’ 

In his Me7Wirs he relates that the Marquis de Moustier, French Min- 
ister to Berlin during the reign of Napoleon III, said to him one day, 
‘ The hne of policy j ou are on will take you to Jena ” 

‘^\Tiy not to Leipzig or Rossbach’” parried the Chancellor, quite 
sure of French defeat 

After n\ o u ars it looks as if Moustier had been right in his prophecy 
that Bismarck’s policy would bnng Prussia low Yet it w as m a second 
people’s battle, a second Leipzig, that German ambitions w ere crushed 

Bimirek, I 141 
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W E HA\^ CONSIDERED o of the three major facton 

in a state the personal and the tefntonal, the nation and 
Its habitat — demonstratmg that nations \\ hen integrating 
endear or to occup) the entire area within their natural boundanes 
Be) ond the frontier they then see other groups suitable for incorpora 
uon, groups \«th affinities to them The) reach out once more, break 
into another region, only to come up against its boundanes in turn As 
groups attract Other groups and pans of regions other parts, the tu o 
tendencies in political erolunon — one nation, one state” and “one 
region one state” — are not congruent, for men belonging to the same 
nation may In e in different regions, \\ hile one region may be inhabited 
by men of different nations 

To build a house )ou need certain matenals and a piece of land If 
you find no empty place, )ou can demolish another house and create 
space for ) ourself Empires are built of the debns of other empires, 
but group and habitat, the h\ing cells out of which the) are formed, 
are so united that w c cannot separate them cannot empty habitats, 
n c cannot transport the material for a nation to an. empty spot As u c 
ha\ c already mentioned, nazis and communists and others before them 
hav c thought they could by geopolitical speculation determine the best 
terntory for an empire, then, by social enginecnng clear the existing 
populaaon from it and transport to it new inhabitants ivho Mould 
have the qualities essential to form a nanon nazis or bolshevists as 
dominants, Mith subservient forced labor and whatever else might be 
needed to make them comforrable 

I do not believe that the best terntory for a state can be selected or 
that a nation can be made to order Grwt masters of art hav e speculated 
as to what constitutes the most beautiful human form and hav e tned 

eugemes or even plastic surgery could not produce it The world 
changes, ecological factors modify ) esterda) ’s type, and ideals change 
•J Giesoi Durert ProporiiommJien Biiaii,Schroeder, 1910 p jt 
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also Heterogeneous elements — both diosc taken m when a state is 
formed and those created by the processes of adaptation — change the 
group through vertical mvasion The chief actors m tl\e historical 
drama, the e” groups and the region, are not tv ell defined or stable 
If a shift in dommance occurs and the nexjts soctahs is altered, the 
group changes \Vt hav e seen that religion maj lose its appeal as one 
of the cohesn e forces and nationalism become predominant, or na- 
tionahsm maj recede and economic interests come to the fore Re 
gions, or rather men’s ideas about the region they need for self suffi 
ciency and a vv ell protected state, also change 

Whth each age, advances m technology — new weapons — render the 
former conception of natural boundaries obsolete The div isions be 
tween the Greek city states — ^the impassable mountains, unbndge 
able mers — are no obstacles to tanks and airplanes Moreover, the 
nearly self sufficient cit) states of ancient times can hardly produce 
all the food and other materials we consider necessiDes today The 
multiplication of ‘ necessmes ’ mcrea'es the number of regions re 
ijuiied to make a temtonal umt approMmatel) self sufficient 

Thus, the requirements of the strategic economic factor — and this 
IS one moral of our tale — are modified b\ adv ances m technical kno'i^U 
edge, those of the personal factor, b> evolution or revolution, changes 
in the bond uniting the dominant group There is more stability m 
the geographical or foreign political aims of a nauon, however, than 
m Its personal nexus The goal of the new regime in France after the 
Revolution was the same as that of the old to fill out her natural 
boundaries Russia under the bolshcv ists as in the old czanst regime, 
seeks w arm seaports Germany under the Hapsburgs, Hohenzollems, 
and nazis has pursued the same Fata Morgana Successors to dv mg 
states mhent their geographical demands MTien the Roman and the 
Turkish empires disintegrated, each part inhented the geographical 
demands of the whole Rome’s numerous successors, the drive to 
reconstruct the Roman Empire and re unite the Mediterranean w orld, 
Turkey’s legatees (everj one of the Balkan States), the ambition to 
rule all the Balkans — hereditas onerost, burdensome, since it has 
caused many wars 

The reason for the relative consistenc} of geographical demands 
maj be that they hav e a tendency to become infinite, to increase until 
the neighborless empire, vv orld donuruon— or at least the fortress state 
makmg world dominion possible — ^becomes the national policy On 
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the Other hand, religious, ctlmic, and economic demands have only 
a limited appeal to the discontented minonties m other countnes The 
French Revolution with its watchword of bourgeois domination ap- 
pealed to the middle classes still subservient in other states, but had 
only a negligible effect m England, where the middle class already 
exercised political influence The Illuimnatt in the German states pre- 
pared the way for the N’apoleonic wars, but England’s power to lead 
the war against France was not undermined by a similar flfth column 
Nationalism and religion arc strong pulls to kindred minorities, a so- 
cially reorganiacd state such as Soviet Russia, appeals to the under- 
privileged in other states The nesv a/Hmties between the dominant 
in one state and the subordinate m another create the demand for a 
merging of the rwo, and these pulls represent a constantly changing 
and shifting factor 

In short, each state tends to occupy one region, while each nation 
tries to urute all groups %vith affinity to it Each of the two constituents 
of the state— land, the strategic economic factor, and men of the same 
type, the personal factor— hi its own tendency to expand or split up, 
and the nvo tendencies may %vell diverge 

This dnergence benveen the elements, nation and habitat, is well 
illustrated by the negotiations at the Pans conferences after World 
War I A homogeneous group, on well-segregated terntoiy, with 
broad minded governors, may in the coune of generations form a 
state Pohticuns and their legal, geographical, and histoncal advisers 
at Pans were convinced that, should they select the groups and give 
them land, states could be built 

The central European territory at their disposal is outlined on the 
map on page 134, together with its dnision into ethnic groups Any 
one of the vanous groups domiciled on the terntoiy could assert with 
more or less truth that it had once ruled the area — or at least a greater 
or lesser part of it — as its national state Each had some histoncal nghr 
to the land, and all the histoncal nghts conflicted The conference 
had to divide it among the ethnic groups so that each should haie its 
own healthy and — as they said in Pans — “viable” state 

HtfK ■actwmp/mVivi' Wifaf/ri 

posed 

that the nations should with one accord adopt the doctnne of President 
Monroe as the doctrine of the world that no nation should seek to extend 
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Its policy over any other nauon or people, but that every people should 
be left free to determine its own pobcy, its ovvn way of development, un- 
limited, unthreatened, unafraid, the little along with the great and power- 
ful 

I am proposing government by consent of the governed * 

And somewhat later, m a communication to the Russian government 
on the war aims of the Umted States, he wrote 
No people must be forced under a sovereignly under which it does not wish 
to Uve No territory must change hands except for the purpose of securing 
those who mhabit it a fair chance of life and liberty * 

Self determmauon was one of the principles advocated by the lead 
ers of the French Revolution But even in that day Carnot inquired 
how a nation can be defined — where the hne of demarcation can be 
drawn between “every village, etery farmstead”— obviously mcom 
petent to determine its allegiance — and a “nation,” a “people,” en- 
titled to do so * Under the Wihoman principle each ethnic group had 
the nght to choose its allegiance, and each had its own governors ready 
to govern But as the Pans Conference and its technical committees 
soon found out, a state must be “viable ” There is somewhere a limit, 
a minimum population, a minimum tcrntory without which no state 
can hve As Harold Temperly wrote 

The guiding principle of the Czechoslovak Qimmission of experts to fix 
die boundaries obtiously was expressed in the one word — viabdity It was 
no use creating a new state at aU unless it could hve, and the nexv nation 
could not hve on Czechs and Slovaks alone Their racial distribution was 
so curious and intricate that many Germans and many Magyars would 
have to form part of their body politic if there was to be any body pohoc 
at all’ 

The Conference therefore had to select from the many ethnic groups 
hving Within the territory those who deserved the nght of self- 
determination — that IS., would be permitted to cut out for themselvex 
a “viable territory” — and then force a certain number of others to live 
With them as heterogeneous elements 
The Congress of Vienna had been crowded with emperors, kincfs, 
and greater and lesser pnnces, most of them hungry for more territory 
or to recover what they had lost dunng the xvars And the Congress 

Wilson I 3JJ ’'Robinson and West p 399 *'Wittmann,p 53 

Hungarian Frontiers Were Drawn,” Foreign Affairs, VI 
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awarded them land or left them their titles, but deprived them of the 
right to rule At Pans the hunger uiw the same for land — only the 
crowd had changed The seekers were now members of “national 
committees ’ who claimed the nght to speak m the name of one homo- 
geneous group, such as the Czechoslovaks or the Yugoslavs, the Poles, 
the Armenians, or the Arabs Lookmg back vvc may say that in 1918 
‘Czechoslovak,” Yugoslav,” u^re just names, behind them were 
groups which could eventually, if conditions were favorable, unite 
into a nation Czechs and Slovaks were far from being one group m 
1918 and i938 provedthatit\vaseasy to separate them In Yugoslavia, 
writes Louis Adamic, 

There vv as a great body of huinaniiy — Serbian, Croatian, Slovenian, Ortho- 
dox and Catholic, Moslem and Jewish — that was sound, tough fibcrcd, not 
jet functioning verj much on any creative lead, but immensely eager for 
a new deal, for fundamental social economic and political adjustments, and 
ready to vi ork hard to achieve them * 

These divergent elements may be united into one nation, if some 
chemical action changes the properties of each group 

Czechs and Slovaks — Croats, Slovenes, and Serbs— each combina 
non was taken as one group, the Arabs were divided into many groups, 
each having the right to form a state, the Armenians were not given 
the right to determine their own lot Decisions were arbitrary, or, 
perhaps, rather based on political reasons unconnected with the menrs 
of the case 

To get a closer insight into the workings of the Pans Conference, 
let us Sec how one of the new stares was conceived and bom Paraphras 
ing the language of Genesis, we may say that in the beginning there 
were men who desired to govern (and I readily admit their com- 
petence) , vv hile far from Pans, in their native Bohemia or ns env irons, 
were their fellow count^men, disgruntled with their lot under the 
Austro Hungarian regime (and 1 admit also that their complaints were 
well founded) In the beginning, then there were the venerable 
Thomas Masaryk, Eduard Benes and their friends in the United 
States, some millions of discontented Czechs m Austria and more mil 
Tib? 

and the Slovaks together constituted one nation, one ethnic group 
As such they were a single unit entitled to determine their own fu- 
• Adamic pp jij 14 
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ture furthermore, they v. ere set upon forming an independent state 
and for its territory they claimed, prmapally out of what had been 
the Austro Hunganan Monarchy, an area in which Czechs and SIo 
\aks formed the majority of the population This territory is “a 
peninsula of Slavs thrust wesuvard into tfie heart of Europe, a long 
and very narrow stnp impossible to defend in its entirety agamst 
powerful neighbors should they ev er come to blows with it To round 
out this stnp and make it easier to protect, they meant to include in 
the new state regions where non Slavs were in the majonty They 
also demanded a common frontier with Yugoslavia, admitting by im- 
plication that their state v. ould be m the midst of a raaally hostile — 
non-Slav ic — environment and that for the sake of security they needed 
a fnendly neighbor 

The demand for the internationalization of certain nvers and rail- 
ways shows their awareness that the new state would be an enclave 
not only rafcially but also economically To insmre free commumca- 
tion with the outside world, therefore they demanded that routes 
actually controlled by unfnendly neighbors should be put under in- 
ternational control guaranteed by formal undenakings on the part of 
the Great Powers In short, the “pretenders realized that the new 
Czechoslovakia could get on only with foreign aid and crutches, this 
they might have known, at least, had they considered that this area 
had always been a part of a larger unit, the Roman Empire of German 
Nations and the Hapsburg Monarchy 

Not all the Czech demands were granted Czechoslovakia did not 
get the common frontier with Yugoslavia she had claimed In the 
end the Danube alone was internationalized Czech leaders haggled 
With Allied and Associated Pow ers, vv ho could not give all they asked, 
having to consider the viability of other states which would be formed 
out of the remainder of the monarch) — Austria and Hungary — they, 
too, must be viable Their job was to divide the whole mto viable 
parts, if one shce were too big, the others would be “sick men,” and 
sick men create wars 

When the frontiers of Czechoslovakia were finally settled, she had 
the form of a long parallelogram rather than the chunky shape of 
an ideal state The frontiers to be defended w ere long The popula- 
tion, made up of Czechs, Slovaks, Germans, Hungarians, and Ruth- 
emans, lacked the personal unity by affiraty essential to a healthy state 
^Bovntann, Nns World, p 3:9 
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If I may quote my own words wntten in 1919, “the Czechoslovak 
frontiers contain the germs of a future war”* Yet, had the Pans 
Conference, \vith the idea of making Czechoslovakia “viable,” given 
her better frontiers, a chunky outline, and a corndor connecting her 
with Yugoslavia, the majonty might easily have been German- 
Hunganan 

What makes a “nation” — ^whidi umt has the nght of self-detemu 
nation — what consntutes “one people,” and what the proper bounda 
nes of its terntoryS These questions can be decided only arbitrarily 
The decision of Pans that Czechs and Slovak's are one ethnic group 
and that an ethnic group called Southern Slavs exists w^s arbitrary 
There vv ere Slov aks ready to co operate with the Czechs, others w’anted 
their ovvTi state There were Croats, and Slovenes, and Serbs, but each 
a separate group, each had its own idea to form within an em 
bracing Serbian state an autonomous and more or less independent 
nation The history of each proves that what Pans called a group was 
an inharmonious combination of groups, needing wise governors with 
ample time to hammer them together, if a forging were indeed at all 
possible— that is, if the other strategic and economic conditions for 
a state’s happy existence were granted As many politicians familiar 
with electoral geometry know, by enlarging or reducing a constitu- 
ency one can help or hinder a party’s viaory 

Czechoslovakia could be protected against German attack only if 
other Powers, great and small, supported her — the great by lending 
their armies the small by leifing the armies of Great Powers pass 
through to her Actually, in the hour of need the Great Powers did 
not lend their armies, and the small would probably have refused the 
right of transit 

Since the Allies did not know whether the Soviet Union would 
prov e to be pro or anti-German, they forged a chain of states in 
eastern Europe and lullabied themselves into the belief that this Ersatz 
Russian would check German expansion But states acquire strength 
only when history grants them a quiet time to evolve, a time for their 
diverse elements to carbonize into 3 firm and solid texture States 
whose neighbors have majorities which act as magnets to their oww 
minorities are continuously disturbed by foreign interference We 
maj remember Plato’s advice “When you form a state, look well to 
its neighbors ” 

* vv icmiann, p 175 
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The Pans Conference tried to save the Wilsonian principle by de 
fining a nation as a big enough populanon living on a territory large 
enough to give it “viability.” I doubt whether “viability” can ever be 
forecast Economically, even some small states are viable Those carved 
from the Hapsburg Monarchy — ^Hvmgary, with its fertile soil, and Aus- 
tria, with Its scenery an'd diversified topography, to say nothing of 
Czechoslovakia, the most fortunate since it inherited the Monarchy’s 
chief industnal distncts — were able to hve They needed simply to 
lower the living standard of their workers, borrow money from the 
United States, repudiate their debts, depreciate the foreign exchange 
value of their currencies, and dump the products of their cheap labor 
abroad By such tactics any state can make itself viable, it can always 
manage to hve by hook or crook 

It IS a melancholy satisfaction to me that my remarks about self- 
determination proved true, and that E. H Carr, Alfred Coban, and 
Arnold Toynbee,® wnting some twenty years later, emphasize the 
impossibility of defining a nation and deplore the fact that the appli- 
cation of the rule of seli-determinaaon created numerous small states, 
dependent upon the good will of theur neighbors 
Would the Pans Conference have done better to follow other princi- 
ples than those advocated by President Wilson^ Or could the con- 
ference have done a better job if it had had better experts to select the 
groups and determine the viability of the states they proposed to form> 
I doubt It — but let us consider the vanous criteria for viability. The 
question discussed m Pans under this head was discussed by the Greeks 
when they considered how much land and how many inhabitants a 
new colony should have In his Repiibbc Plato wntes 
“The rulers are to detemune the size of the state and the amount of ter- 
ritory which they arc to include and beyond which they will not go ” 
Adeimantus inquires, “What would you propose^’’ 

And Socrates ans\vers, “I would allow the state to increase so far as is 
consistent with umty That I think is the proper hmic ” 

“Very good,” he said 

Here then,” I said, ‘ is another order which will have to be conveyed 
to our guardians, lee our city be accounted neither large nor small, but one 
and self-sufficing ” ** 

In the dialogue entitled The Laios Plato reverts to this question 

'^^uTheFuture of Nattons,^ 58 Corban,p 181, Toyrbee, IV, 200, V, 64071 
* Plato The Loeb Classical Library, II, 247 
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Of land ^\e need as much as is capable of supporting so many inhabiants 
of temperate habits and uc need no more as to the population, ue need a 
number such that thej 'nil! be able to defend themsehes against in|ur) 
from adjoining peoples and capable also of lending some aid to their neigh 
hours when injured These matters we shall determine both \erball^ and 
actually w hen w e hat e inspected the territory and its neighbours ‘ 

In his Politics Aristotle deals more methodically with the structure 
of the ideal state 

Most people imagine that the prosperous state must be a great state but 
granted the truth of this they fail to rcabze in what quality the greatness 
or smallness of a state consists they judge a great state bj the numerical 
magmtude of the population but really the more proper thing to look at 
IS not numbers but efTciency For a state Lke other things has a certain 
function to perform so that it is the state most capable of performing 
this function that is to be deemed the greatest 

And further 

there is a due measure of magnitude for a city state as there also is 
for all other things— animals, plants, tools each of those if too small or 
excessnel) large will not possess its own proper efficiency but in some 
cases will have entirely lost its true nature and m others will be in a de 
feccivc condition. 

a state consisting of too few people will not be self sufficing (w hich 
IS an essential quality of a state) and one consisting of too man) though 
self sufficing m the mere necessaries w ill be so in the way in which a nation 
is and not as a state since it will not be ca^ for it to possess constirotional 
government — for who will command its over swollen multitude in war? or 
who w ill serve as its herald unless he hav e the lungs of a Stentor* 

Can Plato and Ansrotle give any practical guidance to such ex 
perts as those entrusted by the Pans Conference with the responsibility 
of advising on the boundancs of new states’ If their specifications are 
borne m mind is it easier to determine a viable nation or group en 
titled to decide its own lot’ I fear not Even were we to hold that the 
limits of a state must be set according to a developing rather than an 
existing unity — if w e said to the experts Include m your new state not 
xvoJ/ rhasc who are already mured but also ihasc whom further ev olu 
tion can unite — how could they decide whether Germans Hungarians 
Czechs Slovaks and Ruthenians could be welded into a single Czecho 
n Laws The Loeb Qass cal Library \ jfj tr by R G Bury 
i»Anstotle pp 5jj S5J 5J7 J59 
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Slovak nation’ The future of Czechoslovakia, the experts admitted, 
Mould rest with her citizens of foreign nationality and depend upon 
hoM successful the go\ernors were in making them willing citizens 
Mr Benes assured the foreign nationalities that their future govern- 
ment Mould be “extremely liberal,” that the regime would resemble 
SMirzerland, Mirh its federal decentralization Yet marked out be- 
tween a German and a Hungarian state, the chances for her survival 
were small, for willing ears were certain to be found for the com- 
plaints of minorities ‘ All the ambitious persons of their country,” 
MachiavclU would have told them, “and all the ill-affected will have 
an otherwhere’ to make their recourse” 

Some economists will assure you that they can calculate the optimum 
population a given territory can support — that “there is a certain size 
of population vv hich is best fitted to secure the maximum economic re- 
turn per head from a given body of natural resources under a given 
sjstcm of production or perhaps better, under a given i:)pe of social 
and economic organization ' ** Though others deny that such a cal- 
culation can be made, let us assume that it can— that given, let us say, 
the area of Czechoslovakia, we can calculate how many people should 
live there But if vve find that actually more people live in Czecho- 
slovakia, what then’ More land can be had only by taking in sur- 
rounding country which already has its own mhabitmts The ex- 
perts may advise them to leave their homes, as Hitler did the Jews, but 
only Nazi methods vv ould induce them to move 
What IS an optimum’ If everyone w ere a farmer, it could be cal- 
culated But in our society some live by manufacturing from native 
and imported raw materials goods to be consumed at home or ex- 
ported, others render services to foreigners, insuring them against 
risks, or to tourists and visitors, giving them lodging and food, some 
of which may be imported Many cam their living by work that 
IS not a function of the fertility of the soil How are we to calculate 
from the most accurate measurements of the areas of London, Pans, 
or New York — and even including their suburbs — the number of 
people they can support’ For a large pair of an urban population 

•’Robbins The Optimum Theory of Population m London Essays m Econosmes m 
Honor of Eduin Cannan London RutlMge 19x7 p 108 Dalton The Theory of 
Populaton Econoimca XHII (March 19:8) j8ff R MuLetice The Cntenon of 
UptTOum Population Hwimcon / owtojI 0/ Sofio/ogy, XXXVIII (193J). 688-08 Sir 
" pvendge Population and Unemplojuient Economic Journal, XXXIII (Dec 
*913) 447 J M Keynes “A Reply to Sir WiHiam Beveridge, thd,^ 476 Penrose* 
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makes its living merely by dictating typewriting and talking over 

the telephone 

Statistics covering the last twenty years or so may give certain data 
but agam how can they be applied in construaing a new state’ Of 
what good are statistics on the popubtions of Vienna Budapest and 
Prague and averages during the existence of the Austro Hungarian 
Monarchy when one is on the point of moving the boundaries thereby- 
reducing the area over which a given tariff system operates — thus 
destroying the business and livelihood of many city dwellers — and 
when at the same time one is creating new states and multiplying the 
number of state employees’ 

A state s viability depends partly on the fertility of its land but 
equally on its geographical situation political relations with other 
states and many other factors As we have shown and will show 
again in other connections states are interdependent they do not live 
only from and on their own tcmtoiy but exercise influence on the 
internal life of other states— on theu* produmon consumption and 
politics they have an orbit or fall within the orbit of others Viability 
depends upon power over or domination by other states on the terms 
arranged for immigrants exports or imports and many other factors 

One German geopolitician calculated that a certain area— say that 
of Germany or England— could support by its own production a cer 
ta n number of people that the population of Germany is jo percent 
larger that of England 70 percent larger than those countries can 
support That is the life of 30 percent of Germany s population and 
70 percent of Englands respectively depends on such inremational 
relations as make it possible for them to import certain goods and pay 
for them with other goods or services ** Agam the possibility of im 
port and export at a rate of exchange favorable to England or to Ger 
many depends on the amount of goods sold on the protected home 
market control of access to the world political power and what not 

In conclusion it may be said that the physician may heal a malady 
may advise a hygienic and healthy way of living but can he determine 
in advance the constitution a baby ought to have in order to remain 
healthy m his unknovvn furore environment’ The Pans Conference 
may be criticized m that the states it formed were not healthy and had 

I'Fwher "D tTrielth gktt desLehauntnnn'’ Ze tschr ft fur Geopol k 19M PP 
847 
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no power of resistance, yet one could hardly have done better, since 
It was impossible to divide the danger zone into economically sound 
and internally consistent states The real question is Was such a par- 
ution necessary’ 

England has had long expenence ra the difficult art of state building 
For a century she has developed economically backward countries 
and as trustee has aided and directed new nations when they were 
growing up on virgin territories She has re-educated nations broken 
into parts and warring against one another and has directed the re- 
education of old nations settled on terncones haunted by conflictmg 
historical memories In her Augustan age great colomal statesmen such 
as Lord Durham and his collaborators, Edward Gibbon Wakefield, 
Charles Buller, and James Stephen, well-known permanent under- 
secretary of the Colonial Office dunng several go\ emments, shaped 
her policy “ The wealth of Bncain’s expenence m colomal history 
was the one practical guide from which the Pans Conference might 
ha\e profited 

In no document have the conflicung claims of the economic- 
strategic demand for “one region, one state” and the ethmc clamor 
for ‘ one nation, one state ’ been discussed with more wisdom and 
ability than m Lord Durham s celebrated report — quoted on page 75 
— on the affairs of British North Amenca Unfortunately, this illumi 
nating document was not represented in the many handbooks with 
which the circumspect Foreign Office weighted the luggage of the 
Bntish delegates to the Pans Conference 

We discussed earlier the personal antithesis between the French and 
the Anglo Saxons and their sectanan orgamzation, it may help us 
here to view the geographical side of that problem along with other 
instances of the nation habitat conflict 

The French predommated overwhelmingly in Lower Canada That 
is, this ptovmce along the lower reaches of the St Lawrence up 
to Its mouth — a sort of northern counterpart of Louisiana — ^uas 
inhabited and held by people diffenng from the inhabitants — mainly 
of Bntish stock — of the upper reaches for which the river was the gate 
way to the outside world “ By the St Lawrence River nature had made 
Lower and Upper Canada one umt, hence the economic forces were 

'^Cambridse History of the British Emptre, H rjeS^ 335 ff 

‘•New, p 499 • 
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centnpetal but the personal factor the two races with their different 

ways of life was centrifugal 

AVe ha\ e mentioned that in South Africa regional unity was op 
posed by the two nations contending for domination In both Canada 
and South Africa the paramount power from without succeeded in 
helping the tuo nations to unite In India England s effort failed and 
Hindus now demand one state ruled by the majority of the inhabi 
rants Moslems the division of India In Palestine Britain has proposed 
a division between Arab and Jewish autonomy In Ireland and m east 
em Europe the danger zone of the Continent the territory was actu 
ally divided between the wo conflicnng groups But division is not a 
real solution as each sovereign part always thinks it ought to rule 
the other War can be avoided only if a strong third power guaran 
tees the independence of both and is ready to back its guarantee by 
force 

Docs not the history of the Eastern Question corroborate this 
assertion’ The statement of Sir Henry Layard Bnrain s minister to 
Constantinople m 1877 that you cannot replace the Turkish Empre 
by a number of petty states jealous of each other has been borne 
out by the many wars among the Balkan nations Even when they 
united against Turkey as once the Greek city states against Persia 
peace with the common enemy was only a starting point for wars 
among the former allies A solution %vhich did not work in the Near 
East could hardly be expected to succeed m the Balkans when by 
dividing Austria Hungary the number of Balkan states was increased 
States were made out of groups without unity— jealous states The sup 
position in Paris that all these states would co operate as a little En 
rente and act as one federation was one of those happy assumptions 
which only thinkers who disregard the evidence of history can cher 
ish The Pans Conference created niches around two great powers 
— Germany and Russia — temporanly weakened by revolution and 
war later restored internal pressure and the call of states unable to 
protect themselves led inevitably to World War 11 

From our brief exploration of this subject we have come to certain 
conclusions 

i) States which have existed for centuries and are a geographical 

Coupland Parti pp i8ff Part II pp jiff 
“Seton'Watson D srael p j6j 

•Wonsgnore NoseJe The ffev Europe ptmr U i cto re globale London Constable 
19 7 p 4itf W ttiDann p tj 6 
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individual members of tnbes or atizens of countnes influenced It is 
personal, and those subject to such power are the local governors — 
not the individual citizen Some overlords and tribal kings had m fact 
real power, u hile the power of others was merely nominal, a survival 
from happier days, but none, strong or weak, could command the in- 
dividual subjects of his local governors 
Nor, inversely, did the citizen have individual freedom or recourse 
to a common centralized law of the land Under the Holy Roman Em 
pire, as we have seen, each pnnce or duke clung to his sovereignty 
He determmed the rehgion of his subjects and could impress them into 
an army to be hired out to foreign countries for gold accruing to his 
treasury No centralized law interposed its protection between the 
burgher and the will of his local prince 
In Ireland this tribal society was ended bv English invaders, who 
in the name of thetr king asserted pow er not only over the mbal chiefs 
but also through their judges over every citizen, and thus built up a 
state with its common law In France, too, the sundered land, people, 
and admmistration were ultimately again made whole, with a single 
government 

The climax of an mcegranng society is characterized, therefore, not 
only by the fusion of various tribes and races into a nation and the 
jommg of the habitats of the tnbal or feudal society but also by a union 
of all organizations into one — a central mind with its ner\ e system 
Many local governors, their own judges and bureaucrats following 
parochial customs and laws, are replaced by one governor, his judges 
and bureaucrats enforcing the one Jaw, the ‘common law” of all 
domains, all tnbes or groups comprised within the nation The de 
lelopment from many governors and several courts, bureaucracies 
and laws to one, like the mtegrauon into a single nation and habitat, 
IS often broken or reverts from more to less advanced forms Trial 
and error shape the zigzag of evolution 
In discussing the vanous kinds of loiVer and higher organisms I 
called attention to the fact that the members of a primitive organism 
compete, and that supremacy m the competition decides the action 
)f the whole and its members, the organism is meanwhile more or less 
^sely umted to, more or less detached from, other similar bodies 
J higher organisms the aaivity of the members is co ordinated, and 
ingle central authonty directs their co operation The evolution of 
“ social organism from many is smular to that of a higher organism 
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from a lower, in the process the compctmve order becomes a co- 
operative order In the feudal or tnbal society the domains, the tribes, 
are the members, and their competition leads to a dynamic balance 
of power — dynamic because the competition is ceaseless and tends to 
undermine the balance 

The mightiest local go\ emor commands and co ordinates the activi 
ties of all local governors When he is able to secure his influence by 
customs and tradition, it becomes legally defined power, and the order 
becomes hierarchical Hilaire Belloc writes of English sociec) 
Xvciyching in England is hierarchic, not only is society divided into 
strata — often most elaborately so divided Most foreigners, whose 
observations on England are worth following, have noted the strength 
which this instinct for oligarchy gi'es to the English nation It provides 
that nation with cadres that is it provides commanders in a fairly ordered 
sequence of superior and inferior who shall conduct the commonwealth 
as an army is conducted by its commissioned officers and its non commis 
sioned officers * 

The prwms inter pares of a hierarchy may further secure his power 
by institutions and extend it to the smallest components, the indi 
viduals Thus out of the hierarchical order the Rechtsstaat evolves 
the CO ordinator (king or outside intcrfenng state), with his judges 
sheriffs, and other bureaucrats regulates the activities of the citizen 

It may be said that in pnmitive soaetics the order of rank as be 
tween the ruling chief and vanous members fluauated In less pnmi 
live ones, the co ordinating figure at the top and the order of rank 
were stabilized The nervous system m the hierarchical or feudal state 
connected the leaders or local ‘minds” of groups with the co 
ordinating chief or king at the top, there was no connection, or only 
a mediate one, between the latter and the individuals who constituted 
the motor organs, so to speak, of the groups The local governor 
might or might not instruct his officials to carry out his chief s order 

In a society at its climax, on the contrary, where headship and rank 
are finally institutionalized, the nervous system becomes one and ex 
tends from its center to all the executive organs of its members There 
are intermediary centers., or neve^eless., the connection re 

mains direct Just so, the nervous sjnjtem of an organism, dunng the 
evolution from the primitive to the more complex state, expands from 
* Belloc Elisabeth, Creature of Ctrcvmftmeer, pp 73-74 
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the brains of members to their eseciitive organs, the local brains 
atroph) and become gangha — an mtennediarj station ma\ be a trans- 
forming station without a will of its own 
Tills'^ espandms process, or the merger of man) orgamzauons into 
one is earned out sradualJ) in the case of nations b) ^ar or b) 
acreement The component parts, for example, first of Athens, then 
of Amca agreed to merge, Sparta graduallv extended its domain 
b\ force In England there were at first communes, and each com 
mune shire, or hundred had its own courts with their own Iaw3, 
whether Dane, law or law of meroa or of essex, or some obscure 
provmaal custom. * Then England wus feudalized, the shires and 
hoddreds were united into feudal domains, and ]udicial control passed 
from local to more central orgamzaoons Feudal jnsace encroached 
upon the local law, and m the hands of the feudal judges the man> 
laws and customs were made consistent When the king s authontv 
be^Tn to grow, and the man\ nanonahoes in England, the man\ do- 
mains, w ere bemg hominercd mto one, the kmg s court encroached 
on the feudal courts, and common law — ^thc law common to the en 
ore coontrr— was bom. 

It IS not b) force, or more correctl) , not b) force alone that the 
monarch or a power outside the state — a foreign state — takes orer 
the nghts of the local governors. In France the kmg and his alhes, the 
newh -cvolvmg middle class, and the Church pressed hard on the local 
sovereigns, m Ireland it was England, the iMg s ann\ and its asso- 
ciates, and English colonists and adventurers. Peace come high to a 
small captam m a feudal or a tribal soaen , for protection he had to 
pa\ a fee to his overlord, make temporar) local alliances, and carrj on 
fends 

Sean OTaolam, m his biography of the great OTCdll, gives a vivid 
desenpnon of how the Qneen of England became sovereign over a 
pert) captain m Ireland m the time of Elizabeth The situation of 
Donal O Connor Sligo was vci) sunflar to that of a smrt!l feudal lord 
in F ranee. The English suggested that if he would surrender his entire 
estate to the crown, thei w ould return it to hrai as a gift. In exchange 
for obeisance, that is, the English offered protection He agreed 

Th-re were maigr mducements. It all came down to what modem 
soaen calls “musding in on the racket. * The English adventurers had 
* Tr-\^lT«, Htrorj of Erslzsii, p. 91. 
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Simply observed that Gaelic soaety was now broken up into many parts, 
that every man was out for hiniself, that the stronger commanded the 
eaker, and that there as nobody strong enough to be what the modem 
racketeers ha\ c called "the Big Shot ” They said to whatever O Oinnor 
Sligo they hsppened to be handling at the moment "You are 3 small man 
You are paying les ics to j our local dj nast, O’Donnell, merely because you 
are not strong errough to make him pay levies to you We are stronger 
than O Donnell We mean to take over all this countryside, and rule it 
Sign on with us and we will give you protection True, we want a levy 
too but jou will get a slice of the spoils, and be for ever safe, powerful, 
w ealthj , and so, honored ” (Henry VIII called this system “Surrender and 
Rcgrant ') O Connor Sligo, in agreeing, simply threw off O Donnell 
and took on Queen Elizabeth at best he might profit by the scheme, 
get lands and feudal tenure in which he had formerly had only an interest 
as chieftain, at worst the scheme altered nothing 
But It did alter a great deal, as he and hundreds like him found to their 
cost The chief who thus compromised weakened his local authority, since 
he weakened the traditional system of which he was a part ... He 
^vouId, indeed, keep on saying that it all really meant nothing, and for the 
time being speak the truth, but, presently, the inch of his compromise 
w ould lengthen to its mile, and he would find himself being brought, bit 
bj bit, within the ambit of English law He would be asked to acknowledge 
the foreign legal sysrem of possession, inheritance, landlordism, against all 
of which his followers would furiously protest Officials would come to 
shire his land and sheriffs would follow * 

Thus a new order, introduced by the foreigner, but needed by many 
within the land, destroys the old one The carl of Tyrone, pleading 
before the Privy Council after having “overshot himself in doing 
execution upon Hugh Gaveloch,” is quoted as saying 
1 acknow ledge that by my education among the English I am not altogether 
ignorant, but that in the strict course of Her Majesty’s Jaws I might be 
reprehensible for this execution Nevertheless, I humbly desire that con- 
sideration may be had to the place where this fact was done and to the 
person, a notable murderer, and to the ancient form of government among 
us in Ulster, where there is neither tnagatrate, judge, sheriff, nor course 
of the law of this realm, but certain customs by which both O’Neill and 
I and others of our sort do govern our followers, neither have we been at 
any time restrained from exccujion of evildoers, nor of such as be invaders 
of our country, or professed enemies to the same 

unless O Ncill and O Donnell and others like himself were allowed 
•OFaoliin, pp 17-18 
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to use their ancient customs they could nc%er defend their country at all 
Later, he agreed, when the Mhole pro\ince was go\emed by English law 
as m other reformed parts of the realm, the situation would be different ® 

The intruding power has its associates in the old order — today we 
call them Quislings — and these have an organization behind them The 
new sovereigns, judges, and shenffs can usually find elements homo- 
geneous to the new organism ready to obey their orders and willing 
and able to help them keep the heterogeneous in bounds \^^hether a 
new group and new organization is bom depends upon the strength 
of the support of the homogeneous, the soundness of the new order, 
and the results of adaptation becw een the intruders, their follow ers, 
and their opponents 

In Gaul, Germany, or any other European country, the evolution 
was the same Medieval France and Germany had nor only many Ian 
guages but also many different laws and customs, and there was con 
tinual compeution between feudal, ecclesiastical, and royal courts 
The local governor forbade his rctmue to apply to the court of church 
or king, the church, with its sptntual influence, and the king, with his 
shenffs, med to force their respective laws and courts upon the fol 
lowers of the vassal Parochial authority competed with two pretend 
ers— the national king and the intemaaonal church — for central 
power 

Conung down to the present day and the modern society of nauons 
—IS not the independence of our own national states characterized 
by their diffenng legal systems and law courts, all jealous of their 
jurisdiction^ International law is the law between states, and inter 
national courts have jurisdiction among states only A national of one 
state may not apply to the Hague Tribunal if he has been wronged 
bj a foreign state Modern xntemational society^ like the feudal or 
the tnbal, is a commumty of groups, not of men 
The difference, moreover, between the various kinds of pioneer 
societies and the same societies at their climax is qualitative as w ell as 
quantitative Not only is Britain larger, with more inhabitants than 
England alone, or IVales, or Scotland, not only is France bigger than 
^^ormandy, Brittany, Anjou, and other sections, taken separately, but 
also the new life of their citizens is less compentive and more co- 
operative — IS, in fact, a different kind of hfe 
Before w e call ocher evidence m support of these statements the 

*/W,p wHjde n 1619 
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two modes of organizanon — the ‘ compeanve” and the “co operative 
— must be defined Both arc basic m the life of any social body, and the 
w’ay m which they are combined largely determines its quality Com 
petition and co operation are the two behavior patterns by which 
men stnve for the pnzes of human activity They compete when no 
one compels them to co operate or when they cannot come to agree 
ment with their opponent about the coveted prize 

To illustrate the two patterns, we may imagine a man going down 
the stairs into a subway station and trying to take a tram durmg the 
evemng rush hour His path is determined by a struggle the compeu 
tion of others who want to nde m the same car He starts on the 
shortest route, but someone pushes him to the right, and someone els: 
steps on his heels After he has zigza^ed on the various diagonals 
which express the combination of his own and his compeutors’ forces 
he finally gets into a car, and there he competes for a scat or standing 
room 

If people had co enter subway stations in line as they do a theater, 
you would see co operation Before a moving picture box office the 
newcomer takes his place at the end of a line, moving up one place 
as each customer leav es the window— co operation arranged by the 
parties themselves, individual aaion tempered by generally accepted 
method Inside the theater you arc roped off into groups if all scats 
arc taken As places are vacated an usher— a Mr Civil Servant— 
beckons to the right or to the left You must take your turn, )our 
movements are subject to the fellow superintending you, who makes 
you wait or lets you move according to orders issued by his superiors 
or his own whims Certainly many m the line are impatient, the wait 
mg is tedious, and they complain Others, fighters bj nature, are 
always ready to use their elbows to get what they want But the com 
plainers and the fighters are not permitted to take advantage of the 
better bred, those with more patience and better manners All w ait and 
advance one by one some because they arc habitually well disciplmed 
others because they know that anyone who presses foruard out of 
mm will be forced back by a bigger power — by the usher or the 
group, still others, because they thuik order is the best guarantee that 
all seats will be fairly dtstnbuted 

In the case of competition the course actually taken is established 
by the relativ e force of rivals, there is no co ordmator, and rhe mem 
bers work out the diagonal In co operation the diagonal is established 
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by rules drawn up by some higher authonty or by mutual agreement 
among those co operating, or both In both cases, curbs are put on 
individuals, they cannot follow their on n wishes exclusively— all must 
make compromises 

The more stabilized the diagonal becomes, the more the co- 
ordmatoc (the brain and its nervous system) is separated from those 
CO operating 

But let us imagine that we arc looking down at the competing or 
CO operating mass from a high tower far above the actors, all roofs 
and other obstacles remov ed We sec them as through the wrong end 
of a pair of field glasses, the distance between individuals disappears, 
and they look like one body, their movements like that of an organism 
In the case of competition, the body moves in a random way, one 
subway car is crowded another nearly empty, parts of the body are 
pushed away and remain outside, the movement starts in one direc- 
tion, halts, wavers uncertainly, and follows another instead 
This resembles quite closely the first movements of a lower or- 
ganism — movements earned out before a connection is established 
between the vanous central and motor neurones The stimuli pro- 
ceed simply along the line of least resistance, and the pans they hap 
pen to reach react 

The CO operative mass, the mass moving in line to the box office, is 
like a more complex organism m which sensory nerves are connected 
with a central organ, and the central organ with motor nerves The 
action projected by the center, determined by rules written or un- 
wntten, IS earned out by each member automatically The cells are 
organized, a nervous system responding to an unseen central command 
makes a unit of the organism, the behavior is recognizable as having 
an ordered purpose 

The activities of members witlun one organism are never exclusively 
competitive or CO operative, they are always intermingled Even in the 
WiX tVratmc stages of competinon, certain members co operate and 
one or another of them tries to co ordinate the activities of others Even 
among the crowd rushing down the steps to the subway train, force 
does not solely determine who gets into which car Individuals are 
restrained by breeding, education, authonty, their behavior is curbed 
in many ways — ^laws, customs, and etiquette determine how far and 
m what manner they pic their strength against that of others There 
arc also some ad hoc guardians to maintain order The restraint in- 
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culcated in the competing individual by education changes from penod 
to penod and from one setting to another In the early days of a pio 
neer society methods are used which would be considered shocking 
in Its later days 

On the other hand, where restraints imposed from above by a co- 
ordinator determine individual activities, there still remain unre 
strained, competitive activities, as we shall see later At this point let 
It be emphasized that in the competitive and co-operative order re 
straints are placed on individual activntics, and these restraints have 
their own guardians 

Now imagine that the group of co operators or the mass of com 
petitors become frightened, that someone screams “Fire'” The hear 
of fear dissolves restraints, the impulse to save one’s skin, to reach 
safety, starts a wild scramble among people who, before fear changed 
them, behaved m a more or less orderly manner The higher the melt 
ing point of restraints, the more intense the emotions must be to dis 
solve them In a crowd the melting point is particularly low When a 
body IS organized on the other hand, great emotion may paralyze its 
nervous system, or anxiety may so terrorize the organism that it will 
remam stock still or make random movements rather than reasonable 
ones 

Thus, extraordinary events may eliminate the co-ordinator’s activi 
ties, and restraints may cease to operate The more stabilized the co 
ordmator, the better established the nervous system, the greater must 
be the shock to disorganize it 

This appears to suggest that the ultimate orderly development of a 
soaal body must involve a harmoniously centralized authonty with a 
nervous system of enforcement But are laws, courts, and shenffs 
which insure the execution of the will of the control “brain”— are 
these really indispensable to the carrying out of orders^ Or may an 
organism be conceived wherein each member is trained m such a 
way that even without compulsion he acts in the interest of all — where 
typical stunuh are not cained to a center, then responded to, and the 
response earned out by a motor organ, but where each individual or- 
gan responds to any stimulus as if directed by the whole^ 

Societies hav e been imagined whose members respond in the right 
way without legislators, judges, or sheriffs In certain utopias there u 
no compulsion, no reward or punishment, each person instinctively 
does the right thing, each has within himself the curbs necessaty for 
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CO operation A utopia, no doubt, but utopias may conceivably become 
realities 

Every organism has something subtly in common with utopia Com- 
petitors rushing to a subway car respect certain curbs, they arc trained 
by mores, etiquette, and what not Laws regulate only a few activities, 
the majonty are left to the individual Even m those regulated by law 
the actors seldom realize that they arc following a law Harmonious 
action, co-operation among members, is of becomes automatic 
Can every kind of right action become immediate, automatic^ Can 
education and training eliminate law courts ind sheriffs’ These are 
questions for the future and cannot be decided on the basis of past ex- 
perience In discussing higher and lower organisms we called atten 
tion to the fact that m certain insect societies the individuals arc bio- 
logically fitted for only one kind of social activity that is CO opcntion, 
and that co ordination in insect societies is secured by a specialized 
constitution of the members Anyway we can imagine that co 
ordination and restraints become instinctive so that finally order is se- 
cured through a biological change, not by way of commands 
But even when we say that order, that is, co operation, is main- 
tained to some extent by the command of the co ordinator, we do not 
want to imply that the co ordinator is free to determine whatever or 
der he chooses or that his subordinates will do whatever is his bidding 
I do not preach that might is right or mean to expand the doctrines 
of power politics The statement that might is nght — that the world 
IS ruled only by power — disregards the indiiidual, groups, and their 
wll Laws and statutes, commands and plans of administrative authori- 
ties, are often duds Bound by the properties of the material we have 
to deal with and by our inheritance from those who have already 
organized the society we live in, our actions are only a few of the 
multiple factors determining the diagonal which will be the path of 
actual events The march of time is a centipede to which politicians 
try to affix an extra pair of legs, unfortunately they don’t always at- 
tach them in the nght spot or face them m the nght direction Not 
only minorities, with their more or less passive resistance, but also the 
intnnsic properties of men, environment, and tradition curb the power 
of any dominant 

Some nations and their leaders when dominant become drunk with 
power and go farther and farther along the road of senseless con- 
quests, exercising their might to oppres those dominated, others, 
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through failure de\ elop an infenonty- complex and compensate for it 
by aggressn eness Dominant apes somettmes prev ent their subservicno 
from eating e%en when there is plenty of food and they themselves 
are not hungry In certain penods and places employers use their 
power to make their employees work twelve or more hours a day 
under dangerous conditions and for a grossly insufficient remunen 
tion Such shortsightedness finally ends in erosion as does that of 
fanners who exhaust their land Better advised employers understand 
that It IS in their interest to preserve the capacity of their employees 
by giving them decent w orking hours and vv ages 

Some mother countnes exact slave labor from their colomes com 
pelling them to sell their products cheaply and buy dearly the goods 
they need from her and setting ruinous taniTs and rates of exchange 
Others consider their mission a trust to be administered in the interest 
of their wards The dominant-subordinate relation may range from 
coercive forces to education and fosrenng One may admit that there 
is some tendency in men to overdo thmgs Don Juan, Harpagon, and 
the insatiable conqueror or diaator belong in the same class But such 
excesses create their own remedy— passive resistance revolt orwar— 
and order is ev encually re established 

Constructed as it is the world cannot operate without some kind 
of order which necessitates a certain amount of authority And this 
authority — command and co-opcration with it — is secured among am 
mals, individual human bongs and groups either by balance (the re 
suit of formal or informal wars) or by a dominant subordinate relation 
ship which makes possible the automatic operation of commanding 
and obeying It js not necessary to believe however that balance or 
the dominant-subordinate relationship need be equivalent to tyranny 
I have said that a homogeneous group can dominate a heterogeneous 
group of a certain size but we have seen also that domination is tern 
pered by the resistance of the subordinate and if the dominant docs 
not accept a diagonal, a modification of his own force in the interests 
of others he will disrupt states and groups 

either co-operation nor competition alone vve have noted, evei 
determines all conflicts between men in a group groups with a state, 
or states m a system but in every penod in various degrees both 
patterns are employed 

In your morning paper you may find numerous advertisements, 
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one offering the best shaving cream, another a sail better Behmd 
each of them are mterests stnvmg to secure and to increase their profits 
by inducing you to buy their product rather than that of somebody 
else On another page you read of a stnke or a shut down — here an 
other type of interest is trying to get a larger share of the total profits 
On still another page you read pledges by political party leaders, sup- 
ported by editorials and columnists, intended to make sure of votes 
and members and to bring about defecaon from the ranks of the op 
posmon Again competition the compctmon of parties and politicians 
for power and office — municipal, state, and federal 
All this competition among producers for consumers bet\veen em 
ployer and employee for profits or benveen political parties for power, 
ends m a division of the customers profits, or power Each advertiser 
will sell certain amounts of goods, no one of them will supply the en 
ure market Profits will be dwided between employer and employees, 
and the party out of power w ill limit the pow er of the majority 
A similar di\ ision may be brought about without a struggle, by com 
mand or agreement UntJ the United States entered VVorld War II 
gasoline production and sale were free of government restncuon, that 
IS the competition of producers and consumers fixed the price and the 
distnbuaon But when a gasoline shortage developed on the eastern sea 
board the Federal Government changed from a mere policeman into 
3 manager Competition was replaced by a statutory pnce, rauon cards, 
and the compulsory regulation of distnbuuon 
The Roman law and its various offshoots — the common law of the 
Anglo Saxon w orld, the Code Napoleon the Burgerliches Gesetzbiich, 
and many other codes — enforce the co operation of individuals or 
groups, but they do not cover all areas of conflict or dispute Sup 
pose I rent an apartment from you, we agree to co operate, you by 
gn mg me the use of the rooms, and I by using them as agreed and 
pa} mg you the stipulated rent If a dispute anses betw een us regard 
^i^chckissc, rccm be^ken to court Applying the pertinent rufes of 
law governing our behavior, the court will decide the case If, on the 
other hand, you refuse to rent your apartment to me because my re 
ligion or color does not please you and if I then appeal to the court 
to compel you to rent it, I will be told that it has no junsdiction, mas 
much as the matter is not subject to legal rules 
In the heroic period of capitalism a sharp line was held to divide 
disputes that can be adjusted from those which must be fought out 
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In the former, co-opcration is obligatory, in the latter competition de 
ades The state, according to this theory, should leave the settlement 
of economic conflicts to free competition and must even forbid at 
tempts to hinder it This attitude tvas a reaction to the restraints put 
upon social and economic life in the late Middle Ages, when the 
Church regulated ev cry phase of individual life and action, and canon 
lawyers took upon themsehes the task of settling economic disputes. 
They assumed the existence of a “just pnee,” ‘ just wages,” a standard 
quality for goods, and no legal right to charge interest *' The differ 
cnee betw ecn the attitude. What do I care about law' Hain’t 1 got 
the power” and that prevalent under the Kew Deal indicates an 
other res crsal of the pendulum's swing TTic bureaucrat of the modem 
state steps into the shoes of the clenc 
Those who contend that the economic life of the state should be 
planned want to put co operation m the place of competition. Plan 
ning is the exccucit c rule of one or a very few with dictatona! pouen 
authorized to regulate by law the co-operation between those who 
hat e labor or goods to sell and those who wish to buy In time of peace, 
production, distnbution, and the employment of manpower arc regu 
lated by free competition, in wartime, by planning For the distnbu 
non of manpower, matcnal, and money during a war must be decided 
from day to day by a manager, who g!\cs detailed instructions, u can 
not be determined b) general laws concerned with standard cases 
which turn up mcr and over again, but in order to meet rapidl) 
changing situations it must be allocated by sd hoc orders These otdets 
arc effcctii e only if the homogeneous elements in a soaety consent 
and are ivilling and able to compel others to obey 
The line between conflicts settled by co-opcration and those fought 
out by competition ts not constant The more organized a society, the 
less competition and the more co-operation prevails in its aaivities. 
Better organi7ation means more specialized members and indicates 
adaptation of the indiv idual In an insect society there is no competition 
between the queen bcc and the workers, in well trained individuals 
there IS no competition between the sanous muscles 

More thorough organization aUrng co-operative hnes leads to greater 
specialization which has itsowndangcrs By specialization, individuak 
and 'ocieties lose their flexibilitj, become rigid, the individuals are 

>' CrtUltWl. pp J31 ff 

«* “Commodore” \ anderbilc, quoted in Lin^ey and Foley p jot 
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more limited and therefore more dependent upon an unchanging en- 
vironment. But even where competition easts, the state tries mcreas 
ingl) to moderate it by rules Competmon must be fair, phj sical com- 
pulsion and means considered too crude are forbidden You may kill 
your opponent by starvation, but the “brave man vvnth a sword" ** is 
outlawed Statements concerning the ments of a product must keep 
withm certain limits of truth Odier products may not be disparaged 
The emplo) ees of competitors may not be bribed 
If the competidon is polmcal rather than economic, the rules are 
less strict Campaign oratorj includes prontises \v hich will nev er be 
fulfilled and statements w hich can nev er be prov ed Competition w hich 
would be “unfair” between manufacturers and merchants is permissi- 
ble betw een political paraes This fact is partlv included m the state- 
ment made above that even when the acovaoes of an orgamsm are 
co-ordinated there alw aj s remains scope for competiav e acmit) Bet 
ter coKirdmaaon merely means more co operative and fewer com- 
peaav e acuviues, and with progress the co operativ e tend not only to 
restrain but also to control compedoon 
The danger in compeaaon lies m the fact that when there is con 
vicoon (or hope) of greater strength on either or both sides, the bal- 
ance IS lost, and force is used The balance — large!) a private agree- 
ment betw cen equals (1 e , those operadng at the same lev el of activntj ) 
— IS maintained through the msatunons controlhng competition The 
stronger the equals, whether balanced or unbalanced, the less valid 
the institudons of control, sects, polidcal paraes, and trade unions are 
ra some states almost sov ereign Of this latent factor of disturbance 
y 0 Key, Jr, writes “In almost ail poliocal disputes there is an 
underl)nng possibilit)* that one or the other factions seeking ascend- 
enc) maj resort to the use of violence, and this threat of disruption of 
the peace conditions the operation of representativ e and deliberativ e 
procedures ” ** 

trii) m mra-sme pohdcai strugg\es for pow er but also m 
the economic war of class against class, or between emplo)er and 
emplo)ees, violence waiK just offstage for ns cue the moment per- 
suasion fails 

Thus, on the one hand no one is bound in all his plans and acaons 
b) msntunonalized co-operation, on the other, no one is ev er ennrel) 

of RejJms G3of>Nm \ott,Brentanos, 1907, p » 
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free to pursue his own interests or to do exactly as he pleases The 
mightier a group discontented with the order and the less powerful 
Its competitors or the central authority, the more imminent the fight 
for a new balance or order 

The difference, therefore, benveen the pioneer commumty, kept 
together by a balance of power, and a community stabilized by com- 
mon law and common courts is merely one of degree Pioneers fight 
more, are more ruthless, have fewer institutions and laws, m a bal- 
anced society and at the climax (crystallized balance) of any society, 
planned activities, rules, and institutions prevail 

Competition is a struggle ending in dynamic balance — the diagonal 
perforce accepted by competitors until it is upset Centripetal forces, 
represented by the contented faction within states and their friends 
outside, strive to maintain it, centrifugal forces, represented by the 
discontented within and by enemies of the state who support them, 
try to disrupt it 

During the balanced stage the competitors co operate If the dom- 
inant succeeds in making the diagonal secure by Jaws and institutions, 
the pattern is fixed and the balanced behavior of an organism, which at 
the outset was capable only of erratic movements, is learned The or- 
ganism which has emerged from the synthesis of various formerly in- 
dependent units builds up institutions— <i nervous system we have called 
It — serving as the conductor between the central authonty and the 
motors executing orders 

State institutions arc established only after the nation has been 
formed out of tribes or domains TTie tnbal or feudal socictj is trans- 
formed into a federation of states, which may be followed by a fed- 
eral state, which in turn mij finally be transformed into a united state 
The federation of states is kept together by a balance of power, the 
federal state has both federal and state constitutions In a united state 
all activities tend to become federal and the control of federal authori- 
ties over the competitive activities of t!ic states is institutionalized 

Following the evolution of the nation the order of the organism 
emerges, the association of tnbes or of groups is followed by their fed- 
eration, the federation by their union The stage of evolution of the 
body social determines the form of the social order, ns constitution 
A constitution aiming at union will not operate when the body is 
articulated into sects On the other hand, the constitution of a federal 
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State will not operate if the body soaal is aniculated into flexible 
pames 

To sum up History shows us that more or less isolated groups, each 
havmg Its own will and pohcy, are connected by radiauons Increas 
mg CO operation and exchange necessitate a common organization The 
organization is at first loose — a federation of tribes or states as the case 
may be — then may evolve to a federal state and finally become one 
united state This is the process we have followed m various individual 
instances, staning with several local governments, such as the p-jyr 
m Gaul, and ending m one government, such as that of centralized 
France The story of the British Empire begins with settlers rummg 
Bntisb trading posts into colonies in vanous parts of the globe Mis- 
sionanes educated the natives Traders, settlers, and missionaries, pre 
ceded or followed by soldiers, as W K Hancock demonstrates in his 
Survey of British Cortmtomjealtb Affairs, laid the foundation for an 
empire From a loose federation, it became more and more umted, 
then was transformed into a federation of states, and may eventually 
dissolve again into several states 

The various forms of organization, therefore, are merely stages in 
the mtegraaon of a system of groups into a smgle group, or mversely, 
m the disintegration of a single group mto a system Each stage 
IS distmguished by the loyalty of the individuals to a different 
group 

Opposed to our statements are the general legal and pohtical theones 
concerning federal government and a federation of states Junsts will 
tell you that 

federal government necessarily involves (I) some surrender of sovereignty, 
(11) a precise allocauon of powers betivcen federation and the component 
state, (III) a complete reduplication of the organs of government — execu 
tive, legislative, and judicial — and a precise definition of their respective 
functions, (IV) an instrument or wnttea constimtuia m. wbick tibiae, 'is. 
rangements are embodied, (V) special machinery for the revision of the 
terms of the instrument, which being in the nature of an international 
treaty, can be revised only with the assent of all or at least a great majority 
of the states concerned, (VI) a body, presumably judicial in character, 
encrusted with authority to ^egoard the constitution and competent to 
interpret its terms 

Hincock, II 53 3 

i»Mamoth, “Whither,” Quarterly Renew, CCLXXIX (October, 1942), 147 
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The defimuon covers a united state and both kinds of federations If 
to change the constitution or to deade about federal affairs the speaal 
machinery requires (V), the consent of all member states, we have 
a federation of states If for such decisions a majority of the delegates 
representing a majority of atizcns m each state is required, we have a 
federal state If, finally, there is no special machinery, but all internal 
and external affairs are dealt with in one and the same way, we have a 
united nonfederated state The legislative body has simply to select 
— the jurists tell you — what kind of constitution it prefers, and the 
social body will organiac itself accordingly 

But I repeat, not the words of a constitution, but the direction of the 
historical process determines whether the members or the entity are 
gaming or losing rights It is the tendency of the de facto community 
that counts Contrast the case of the United States with that of Austria- 
Hungary The constitutions of both limited the powers of the federal 
authorities and left with the states all powers not specifically delegated 
As far as the printed word was concerned, the conditions were similar 
But in the mterpretacion of the tett the evolution of the United States 
tow ard integration increased the power of the federal government and 
restrained that of the states whereas in the Austro Hungarian Mon- 
archy the trend toward disintegration led to a diametrically opposite 
interpretation ” 

Even better evidence for our statement is to be found m Canadian 
history The framer of the British North Amenca Act, MacDonald, 
thought that he wiselj utilized the experience of the United States “ 
To a\ Old particularism, conflicts beaveen the members of the fedcra 
tion and the federal authonties, he enumerated the nghts of the states 
and made the federation bearer of all other nghts exemplifj ing merely 
the competency of the latter 

In the Umted States the residuary power to legislate was lodged 
with the states, in Canada, with the federation We have noted that 
in the United States the federal povvers are increasing, while in Canada 
it is the stare powers that are augmenting D G Creighton wntes 
The residuarj power of the Dominion has been almost completely di 
vorced from the enumerated powers and Lord Watson actually went so 
far as to declare that it was supplementary to them The enumerated pow ers 
have in effect, become the normal legislative powers of the Dominion the 
general residuary authority has become an ambiguous power which has 
”Munro p jo8 Hungarian Statute XIl from tStf; "AljcCornjac p iSi 
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validity almost solely m time of crises, and thus the examples have vir- 
tually siv allowed up the principle which they were intended to illustrate 
but not to restrict The legislauve compcaaon between the Dominion and 
the provinces has thus been brought down to a conflict between the enu- 
merated powers of each While certain of the Dominion’s enumerated 
powers had been divested of any real authority, the provincial power to 
legislate m relation to property and cml rights in the provinces has been 
gn en an extended scope, and there is some truth in the charge that it has be 
come the real residuary clause of the Canadian constitution 

John iMacCormac writes 

Seldom has the fallibility of human hopes been better demonstrated Like 
many another will this bequest of all political wisdom has been successfully 
attacked m the courts The powers of the central government have been 
whittled down until not it, but the provinces, have become residuary lega- 
tees Whereas the United States Supreme Coun has interpreted the Ameri- 
can constitution to widen the powers of the central government, the Bntish 
Pnvy Council, by a senes of remarkable decisions, has clipped the wings 
of the Canadian Federal Government 


The different language of the two constitutions was determined by 
legislators, the different interpretations by the couns The acceptance 
of each interpretation without ui^cnt request for further legislation by 
public opinion indicates that forces behmd the scene, namely, the stage 
of articulation of the body social, determmed the court decisions The 
United States is integrating, Canada is divided by provincialism and 
sectarianism 

The same story may be told of the Holy Roman Empire and the 
German Federation before 1870 Subjects placed loyalty to member 
states above loyalty to the Federation After 1870, however, when 
German affairs were managed by an elected parliament whose mem- 
bers belonged to national parties such as the Centrum and the Social 
Democratic party, Germany became strong;, evolving tnwaxd. umAa 
The United States and Switzerland are federal states as consistent 
and coherent as national states, smee their citizens are united by loyalty 
to the umon, the Holy Roman Empire and Austria-Hungary were 
loose federations because the allegiance of their citizens was to the 
members of the federation, not to the federation itself 
Democracy and dictatorship both presuppose a certain type of body 


Creighton, Federal Relations in Canada since 1914 
ed by Chester Martin, Oxford Uimeisi^ Press 1941 
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social "Without articulation into parties, without a balance benveen 
the groups within the state, no democratic constitution can operate 
\^^hen the body social is articulated into ngid sects, when the group 
calling Itself ‘majority’ docs not tolerate opposition, etc, a demo 
cratic constitution will d^enerate mto dictatorship The de facto 
community can have onl} a de jure organization which corresponds 
to Its properties, an organization which it is ready to accept 

The rule that pacta stmt senanda, that one ought not to steal or 
murder, operates if most members of a commumty are obedient and 
the few potential lawbreakers are forced to behave or are punished if 
they do not In a community of men convmced that theft, murder, or 
the breaking of agreements is justified when their private interests arc 
involved such brakes do not function Even todaj, when war and the 
trend of the rimes have extended their scope, governmental agencies 
regulate only a few of the citizen’s activities, most of these are arranged 
automatically without interference by gov emment, and such mterfer 
ence functions onij when a de facto community exists— when the 
group IS bound by a nexus sociabs — and has 3 de jure organization 
suitable to it 

The following is presented by way of illustrating the discrepancy 
between de ;irre and de /aero communities In 1923 France, dissatisfied 
with the Versailles Treaty and discontented because England and 
the United States would nor give her the secunty she wanted, occu 
pied the Ruhr Since parts of the Rhineland were already occupied by 
France and Belgium under the treaty, together they held practically 
the entire temtory which under Napoleon had been an autonomous 
state called the Rhinebund They tried to separate this rcrntoiy from 
Germany and make it an autonomous state, something in the nature 
of a French vassal In German}, internal troubles had followed the 
collapse of the arm}, now a well-organized foreign power occupied 
Its nchest and best industrial part and proposed with the help of a 
German group the so called ‘Separatists ’ to found a new state The 
intention was to transplant a French de jure organization — gov emors 
militar} power, police, and courts — to a piece separated from the 
German de facto societ} As will be showm, it failed 
'■■19J+.PP liSfi Vi T)Onnnson 

(Annce jj) IX (1914) Jj9ff G de Txavemy, "LXchec du siparacisme Rhcnan." 
Rrw de! Deux Monde! 9ch sen, XXV (19x5) J04ff« 6ji ff DC Boolger “The 
Earner Su c in Hstot) " Englifb JUvteu XXXVIII (19x4) CStff J LeiamviIIe 
“The Economic Ftmenon of the Rhine" Geogrjpt m/ R fiinr', XI\' (1914) 241!? 
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The territory involved was mainly land regained or newly acquired 
by Prussia after the Vienna Congress. Its population, as the German 
historian Karl Lamprecht has recounted, was German, but it had 
strong French leanings, the lower strata “promoted . . . the forma- 
tion of the myths attached to the person of Napoleon”, the business 
men, even after 1870, “counted in French.”^" Between 1919 and 
1923 a number of independent republics were set up in this area. On 
November 13, 1922, the German ambassador in Paris wrote to the 
French government. 

Owing to the mass expulsion of officials, especially the leading officials 
without exception, the administrative machine is already completely shat- 
tered. Moreover, in almost all territories the population has been deprived 
of Its leaders, since the policy of expulsion has not spared the heads of the 
political parties and trade umons. Any enhghtenment of the population 
has been impossible for months owing to the cnpphng of the entire non- 
Separaust press by the most severe censorship, the suppression of many 
newspapers, and the banning of all meetings not convened by the Separa- 
tists. Finally, any liaison beaveen political, economic, and trade umon or- 
ganizations of the Rhineland and the corresponding associauons m the rest 
of Germany has long been made difficult, or rather absolutely impossible 
by the drawing of a strict cordon of isolation round the entire Occupied 
Territory.” 

The British consul in Munich reported to his government* 

Having spent five days heanng views of people of every class and from 
every part of the Palatinate I have come to general conclusions* 

1. Overwhelming mass of population are opposed to Autonomous Gov- 
ernment. 

2. This Government could never have come into existence without 
French support. . . . 

5. A considerable element, while indifferent to question of separation 
from Bavaria, are opposed to separation from the Reich. 

6 There is also a feelmg amongst certain classes, especially peasants and 
Socialist workmen, in favour of Rhineland State including Palatinate, pobt- 
ically independent but economically bound to the Reich. These people 
fear militarist policy of Berlin and Munich ** 

Because the de facto community insisted on remaining part of the 
Reich the French were unable to force a de jure orgamzation on it. 

** Lamprecht, DC, 453 

** Suney of Intenutioml Affairs, 1914, pp. Rjff., Survey of International Affairs, 1917, 
PP Survey of Iruerrsational Affairs, igtn, p 313, 
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No able Germans with a follo^ving were ready to act as Quislings 
It may reasonably be objected that the separation might have been 
effected had England not been opposed The passive resistance of the 
Germans to the occupation of the Ruhr was broken after a few 
months, and their resistance to separation might also have been broken 
had the French found an abler crowd to govern the new state and had 
English protest not forced France to yield and conclude the London 
agreements of 1924 

Actually, a truly vital nucleus for the proposed new states was not 
to be found within them, and outer pressure was not strong or pro 
longed enough to foster its creation Guns and bayonets can destroy a 
state, and m sufficient number can keep a nation down, however, as 
the French say, bayonets are useful tools, but you cannot sit on them 
Only well seated governments can create new states by partitioning 
the old The situation m the autonomous states became more and 
more chaotic— evidence that sheer force cannot create a viable organi- 
zation— until the territory was returned to Germany 
Another illustration may be found m a report by Helfcrich, a Ger- 
man Minister during the first World War, to a committee of the Reich- 
stag After the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk Germany created a Ukrainian 
state and installed a puppet government 

Our armies of nearly half a million men ha^ e not liquidated the war on the 
Eastern front as was hoped, and indeed announced, and the actual situation 
gives no promise of liquidating it in the months to come We meet, it 
IS true, with no important mass resistance cither from the peasants or from 
the Bolsheviki, but our losses in the Klein Kneg Iguernlla warefare] are 
very heavy and the audacity of these peasant marauders and other irregu- 
lars increases every day The Skoropadski Government which we sustain 
with our bayonets would collapse immediately if we withdrew 

The vertical or horizontal invasion may, if it succeeds in forming 
a strong elite and is backed by a homogeneous group responding to 
its commands, form a nation and secure the co operation by institu- 
tions But — and this is our point — something more than a plan, some 
thing other than force is needed the governed must be content with 
their governors, and the group’s co operative reaction must become 
largely instinctive 

In Napoleon’s days the French army proceeded from conquest to 
conquest In dealing with the conqueror Europe was maladroit, every 
Sueddcuuche MoTUUshefte (Aluenchin), Fcb^ 1924, p 176 
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state acted and made peace separately. The downtrodden throughout 
the Conunent at first hailed the revolutionary armies as liberators, 
clubs were formed by the intellectuals, the so-called “Illuminati ” But, 
the historian tells us, 

Impoverished armies had need of money and the unpoverished people 
refused to give it to them it was necessary to raise the level of contribu- 
tions, to requisition material and services of prime necessity 

Sorel continues in the same vein 

Above all he [Danton] Avas intent upon nourishing the war, and nourishing 
It at the expense of foreigners governments, kings, nobles, priests, and the 
pnvileged classes if possible, or, in default of these tyrants, all those indi- 
viduals who were able to pay in cash or in kind Moreover he liked to be- 
lieve he would succeed in reconcibng these two aims revolution and requi- 
sitiomng, the doctrine of the conqueror forced upon a conquered people, 
and the acceptance by the conquered country of the paper money of the 
conquering state at a specific rate of exchange *• 

The leader of the coaliaon, England, on the other hand, paid cash 
The result was the nsmg of the peoples— Leipzig and Waterloo 

I have sketched the road of integration, that of disintegration leads 
m the opposite direction The empire of Alexander the Great broke 
uito parts, and the Diadochi, independent rulers after his death, were 
kept in balance by a pnmus Revolting against this balance on the part 
of ambitious subordinates among the three caused a number of wars 

After the single organism had split into parts, the laws and institu- 
tions of the once universal empire were gradually transformed into 
the separate laws and mstitutions of new organisms Thus the united 
state becomes federal, and the federal state m turn loses, and local 
autonomies acquu:e, essential nghts The federal state further disin- 
tegrates into a federation of states 

It IS therefore irrelevant whether one organism evolves from many 
or many from one, when the body of the new orgamsm is ready, or 
nearly ready, it creates and begins to use its own mind, its own nervous 
system The process of integration or disintegration being gradual, 
there are many intermediary stages At one stage the will of members 
m a new organism )ust commg mto being, or an old one from which 
they are becoming independent, balances in effectiveness the central 

*« Sorel, VEuTope et la Revolution Jratfoue, HI, 206 Holt, pp 166 B 
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authonty The balance is maintained by vurue of orders passing from 
the central authoncy to local aathonties, from the king to the local 
governors When a merger is completed, centralized laws and com 
mands are directed to the subjects, by the end of the splitting up 
process the king no longer has any power 

Ev en when mtegration or distincegration is complete, neither the 
independence nor the dependence of the former members is ever 
absolute Under a balance of power independent, so called sovereign 
states are not free in every respect, but arc subject to their mightier 
neighbors and a primus Conversely, in a universal monarchy the parts 
are not subject in every respect to one central authonty, since pro 
vmcia! authorities have their own local autonomy 

From this brief mi estigation of the growth of a nervous system m 
nations we may come to certain conclusions The organizing of a 
body has its own rules One is that a covmrumty vnist exist before it 
can be organized Wc shall see the importance 0/ this point when we 
come to consider the possibilities of world organization Another, 
that the organism gradually acquires or Joses its nervous system While 
integrating, each members separate institutions are in the process of 
disappearing— during disintegration those of the members reappear, 
and the central sjstem disappears When members are on the road to 
individual mtegration, the larger entity is dismtegratmg, and vice 
versa The balanced state, the federation the federal, and the united 
state arc separate stages of the process, whichever its direction 



CHAPTER X 


HIERARCHY OF STATES 

I N AN IMPREGNABLE SOCIETY no fear is known, if its in- 
habitants can produce on their own territory all they need and 
can consume what they produce, it can do without both foreign 
commodities and foreign consumers If its inhabitants are all of the 
same type, and all men of that type live within it — none being scat- 
tered beyond its borders — if, furthermore, all its inhabitants are fully 
employed, it will encourage neither immigration nor emigration 
The inhabitants of such a society would be organized one supposes, 
along the lines of certain insect societies which practice the most per- 
fect communism Its members would have no free life of their own, 
each individual, like a bee m the hive, would depend on others Col 
lectivism would be substituted for individualism, for complete sepa- 
ration from neighbors would preclude the radiations of exchange 
Such a society would be a perfect organism Each member could do 
only his own job, and the whole would not be capable of entering 
into any kind of combination with another organism as complete and 
distinct as itself ^ 

I should not choose to live in such a society, though it may have 
been Taylor’s or Bedauxs idea of heaven I even hope with Nhcolas 
Berdiacff that “a new century will dawn when the intellectuals and 
cultured classes will dream of means of avoiding utopias and return 
mg to a society less perfect but with more freedom ” " The wholly 
self sufficient and isolated state is useful only as a standard to which 
existing societies may be compared Actually, some states have terri- 
torial defects — may not be comfortably segregated, may be too far 
from self sufficiency to be independent Others have personal defects 
— their inhabitants are of many types, hard to assimilate, or the various 
groups are lU adjusted and/or badly organized and the duties and 
nghts of groups and individuals not well defined One does more 
work, another less The compensation of one may be extravagant, of 

’Bouvier Pill Emery Les Insects sociaiixet la societe humame Revtie d Econoime 
Fohtique XV (1901) 16 
* Huxlej Broie Seu World, quoted on page 1 
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another, insuffiacnt. Such defects create discontent, hunger and in 

secant} breed resentment, fear, and odicx unpleasant emonons. 

Under the strain of malaise, states, groups, and mdividuals derclop 
ideas as to what would remedt their smianon. It is human to blame 
defects on others. No dommant class Tiin admit failure m dun — ^that 
the population suffers because of a misuse of power, that too lanre a 
portion has been taken from the t»mmon pot, and that it has neglected 
to educate subordinates inthin the soaeti and to remcdi its oivn 
faults. Peisonal defects due to failure in adaptaaon arc blamed on the 
mraonn, the u?!} ducklings, said to be unassmulablc. Temtonal and 
organizational defects arc blamed on the neighbor who obstructs trafHc 
or has too large a slice of the globe. As ‘ \rchi ” sai*s of man 
he IS the great alibi Ac of 
the cosmos when he raises hell 
just because he feels like 
raising heD he wants somebodi to blame it on.* 
Improiement begins inch acknowledgment of error But pohacaans 
are nev er plagued b\ a sense of guilt, the} w 00 ititers. The pnest con- 
soles with the doctrine that to err is human, and the pohnaan keeps 
himself in office b\ dom? whaterer his consoruents ad\ ocate. 

The defects of sates could often be healed from \nthin but our 
well known demenc} to oursehes and strictness with odiexs lead us 
to blame the illness of the bod\ soaal on those around us, the remedx , 
therefore, is to re-educate or to eliminate others or to take awai their 
teinton If the dominants in a sate would iightli diagno'se their 
malaise, sec their own failures, and understand the needs of other na 
oons, poliaes for peace might be worked out. In the present stage of 
group morale, how ci er, there is on!} one solunon for all discontents 
reform } our neighbors, ehminate the u^l} duckhng 
For defects of the sate, w heihcr nghtli or wrongh diagnosed, the 
remed} is national polic) Since Sedan, France has never felt secure 
m her habiac. Her demand for Alsace and her request that German} 
be dinded into small competing states are the trainonal responses to 
her fear Germani, on the other hand, has been dependent upon im- 
ports and exports. An organism far from self-suffiacnt, she densed a 
pohc) w hich w ould make her an empre like the English a superor- 
gaiusm m which the needs of the motherland are supplemented b} ex- 
changes on terms arbicranli fixed upon her colomes. The dcnccs of 

' Alanjois, p. ii) 
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other states are similar, they, too, try to solve their problems and 
bolster their weaknesses by educating or annexing other nations Each 
state has its own national policy and tnes by hook or crook to acquire 
mote power over its neighbors, or, at the very least, to maintain its own 
independence 

No organism can be wholly self-sufficient, none can surround itself 
by M alls and cease to emit or to receive exchanges with the outside 
world A state needs partners It may be said that states with defects 
\\ ill seek an ally who can compensate for them 
The need for partners is a constant stimulus to symbiosis, the 
building up of organisms Each state has its own ideas, condensed from 
expenence, tradition, and imagmaaon, and concerning not only its 
own body social — that is, not only the groups which must be its mem- 
bers and the land which must form its habitat — but also what partners 
It muse have and the influence it must exercise on other states Such 
a national policy is often held together by the myth of having been 
determined by one of the country’s great statesmen or by Providence 
Itself France looked to Henry IV’s great design, Russia, to the fraudu 
lent testament of Peter the Great, modern Japan, to the Tanaka 
Memorial * The United States has its ‘manifest destiny ” 

The national policy of a state determines its extraterntonal activities 
Such activities are not only acquisitive, states not only seek to increase 
their own power, but also to restrain within certain limits those of 
their competitors The national policy of France includes not only a 
demand for her natural boundaries, but also a divided Germany, a 
territory of grabuge Russian national policy includes not only a de 
mand for warm sea ports but also, as we shall see presently, a divided 
western Europe 

Powers both large and small restrict the acquisitive tendencies of 
their neighbors Polybius stated the thesis thus ‘ No principality 
should tolerate an expansion of its neighbor through oppressing its 
enemies to such an extent that it is later able to exercise its will freely 
m all things ” * And in an interdependent world each state is e\ ery 
one’s neighbor 

If we call the progress of each state on the road to achieving a 


♦ G TanaVa Japanese Imperiahm Exposed the secret Tanaka document New York 
International Publishers 194: 

* Quoted m Garden 1 vi Nc cujasquam prmcjpatus a vicinis smatur m tantum cres 
cere hostibus dims oppressis ut pro libitn postea dominan in omnes possit Com 
p^a\» Machmtlli The Prince tr by \V Baynes London Monn? tojo p it 

inat he that gives the means to another to become powerful rums himself 
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national policy of its own motion, we must observe that the attraaion 
or repulsion of others diverts it from its path and compels it to mov e 
along some diagonal 

In this eternal strife for \ assals and colonies, for rights over the terri- 
tory of other nations, and for the restraint of the expansion of other 
nations, not all states have the same strength One has a large popula- 
tion, another is thinly populated One lives on a well segregated ter- 
ntory, another is unprotected by sea, mountains, or desert One is 
nearly self sufficient, another is far from it One produces goods 
needed by many other states — oil or certain metals, another those 
which are too plentiful to be used (formerly, wheat and other agn- 
culniral products) The present generation in one state may have in- 
herited from Its ancestors many claims against other states, that of an 
other may be burdened by debts, and these may influence the state’s 
position m the hierarchy of states Tlic consistency and coherence of 
the nation and its prestige in the eyes of other nations will also in 
Huence its success and failure in peaceful competition and in war 

War, like revolution, is a test of a stare’s auctoritas, or practical 
power, as distinguished from mere formalistic legal rights A state’s 
auctoritas ts based on its co ordination, its industrial capacity and moral 
forces, and ns power to resist greedy barbarians, to protect ns own 
way of life, and to maintain its own standards War may reveal seri- 
ous defects in the belligerents The relative strength and consistency 
of each victor and vanquished will be apparent by the time hostilities 
end Throughout the ccnnines wars proved that Spam, Turkey, and 
Austria were sick and could maintain their power only if supported, 
also that Rome and Britain were strong Povv ers, with various poten 
tialities, influence one another’s acquisitive and restnctive activities 

Let me repeat that a power’s own motion and the attraction and 
repulsion of others determine the diagonal The greater the difference 
in povv er between two states with opposite national poliaes, the more 
closel) will the diagonal of the weaker follow the road of the stronger 
A vassal state is compelled by its overlord to move within the latter s 
orbit and may eventually be swallowed If, how ever, on the other flank 
of the small state there is a Great Power with a national policy an- 
tagonistic to that of Its overlord, this may supply the additional force 
necessary to modify the diagonal the other two Powers will follow 
and thus enable the smaller to remain more independent 

In the days when m accordance with Roman custom the paramount 
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Power made gifts of royal crowns to its fncnds and vassals, Pope Syl- 
vester II, head of the western hierarchy, conferred one on St Stephen, 
king of Hungary, which was inhentcd by his successors, ad looo, 
the Byzantine emperor, Michael VII Dulus, one on his successor and 
nephew, Geza, a d 1074 ® The great medieval kingdom of Hungary, 
between large eastern and western hierarchies of states and dependent 
upon both, was able to maintain its independence In the thirteenth 
century the two crowns, symbols of dependence, were united in the 
Holy Crown of Hungary, a ^mbol of independence The danger for 
the small state remained that its neighbors might agree to partition 
If, as happened in the case of Poland 

The greater a state’s power, the more it cm realize its national policy, 
the weaker a state, the more its national policy becomes a cherished 
dream The accord and discord of the Great Powers determine the 
worlds history, which consists of the continual integration of states 
from the disintegrating bodies of others The processes of integration 
and of disintegration show the same characteristics, whether it is a 
question of city-states merging into larger city-statcs, tribes uniting 
into national states, or national states being absorbed into more or less 
neighborless empu'es 

*rhe dimensions of the components and the size of the new entity 
influence the process m certain ways The smaller the components, the 
less developed their individual characters and the more flexible their 
organization, the more intimate their union may become, the larger 
the components, the better defined their individual characters, and 
the more petrified their organization the less intimate their union and 
the more difficult their assimilation 

The formation of hierarchies of states is the same process as that 
of the integration of states, but it has its own peculiarities, determined 
by the characteristics of its components 

Ammals form temporary alliances to provide for certain aims which 
cannot be achieved alone Danger, attack, or aggression, may make 
necessary an alliance, a pooling of the resources of the partners and 
theic CO operation toward a common aim In an emotional peak, stares 
forget their divergent interests and unite Sparta, fighting Athens, 
turned for aid to Persia, the great enemy of all Greek aty states In 
the wars against the Hapsburgs, Roman Catholic France, led by a 

•M»tC2aIv,p 105 
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cardinal and a devout monk, Richebeu and His Pere Joseph, invoked 
the help of the Protestant princes of Germany w ho opposed the Haps 
burg overlordship In World War II Germany vvas allied with Japan 
— to the former kaiser, the “Yellow Peril ’ They were partners be- 
cause both w ere against Bntain- 

One of the traits of competitive policies is that m solvmg the prob- 
lems of today, tomorrow is forgotten. Once the common enemy is 
defeated, the partners m a war (or alliance, or entente) fall out, already 
at the peace conference each intngues against the others This was the 
story of the Greek citj -states, brought together first bj a common 
danger — ^Persia — but squabbling once more after her defeat It vvas 
the same with the alhance against Louis XIV After the defeat of 
France, England quarreled with the United Provinces^ A century 
later, dunng the Vienna Congress, Austna and Britain made an agree 
ment with France against their former allies, Russia and Prussia Ev en 
when Napoleon’s return reunited the allies, the Quadruple Alliance 
w^ short-hved, Menermch’s policy, to freeze the sUtut quo, did not 
appeal to England The allies split on the question of the Spanish 
colonies and on the right of intervention. Pans, in 1916, agam re* 
sounded with rows among the Powers over how the spoils should be 
divided Of each penod may be said what Hamilton said of hts own 
tune 

In the early part of the present cenniry there w as an epidemical rage in 
Europe for this species of compacts, from which the politicians of the 
tunes fondly hoped for benefits which were never realized With a view 
to establishing the equilibrium of power and the peace of that part of the 
world, all the resources of negotiations were exhausted, and triple and quad 
tuple alliances were formed, but they were scarcely formed before they 
were broken, giving an instructive but afiiictuig lesson to mankind, how 
bttle dependence is to be placed on treaties which have no other sanction 
than the obligations of good faith, and which oppose general considerations 
of peace and justice to the impulse of any immediate mterest or passion ' 

Hamilton, like Mably * before him and Castlereagh and Ginning after 
him, rightly concluded from the history of alhances that their ob- 
jectives must be well defined and limited 

We shall presently consider arguments m support of the thesis that 
the larger commumty of uidependent states cannot be stabilized and 
^Trevelyan, Engitnd tmder Queen Ame, HI, i88ff 

*Tbe Federalin (Modem Library), No XV, p 90 ‘Mably, pp v-vi. 
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IS bound to remain merely balanced or imbalanced For the moment 
let us note that hen one member of an alliance becomes more power- 
ful than the others — ^iihen a dominant subordinate relanonship be 
gins to mabc itself felt— tbe tempotaty aUiance is transfonned into a 
hierarchy of states or a federation, which may end m a umted state 

I have mentioned elsewhere that Rome m her early years felt the 
need of free sea lanes and the eastern shores of the Adriatic for her 
protection She annexed only Sicilj, however, and refrained from 
annexmg Greece and Macedoma 

AH m Rome agreed on the mam ideas of the new pobcy, w ars, but no 
conquests After haiing fought down in a short penod Carthage, Mace 
donia, and Syria, the three greatest powers of that age, and havmg forced 
them to pa) considerable indemmtics Rome was queen of the Mediterra- 
nean. This hegemon) , maintained w ith the mone) of the vanquished w as 
of more value m the c) es of the Romans than an) increase m territory 

Nevenheless, w hile preservmg the temtonal mtegnt) and autonomy 
of the defeated states, she buttressed her hegemony b) bringing about 
changes m their domestic pobtics Her fnends w ere put into the got - 
emmenr, their foreign pohc) was placed under her tutelage, and 
their land and naval forces w ere reduced Thus the \ anqmshed became 
in effect her vassals, permitted to mamtain their individual existence 
mhersenice A bulw ark for the Italian peninsula, the) wcree^ected 
to use their reduced armed forces to fend off roving tnbcs 

Before Rome anne-xed the temtones of her defeated enemies and 
made them provmces of her ncighborless empire, she had brought into 
bemg a hierarch) of states MTien the process started, each state w as 
stiU mdependent, each having the same so\ ereignty, but Rome, with 
her mcreasmg authont), influenced — na), directed — the foreign pol- 
ic) of her defeated enemies, to whom she restored then parochial 
liberties "As the disturbance of the balance between the Roman 
power and the rest of the world became accentuated,” writes Homo., 
“these treaties of equal albancc degenerated mto contracts of cbent 
ship and even narrower protectorates ” 

As the Roman pow er mcreased, the "part of the Senate prevailed m 
whom self-mterest predoinmated over fairness and justice ” ** Rome’s 
sovereignt) became more absolute, and she disregarded her mter- 


^•Ferrero ’Sotrtlle hsimre T07rame,p 6y 

»* Homo Prrmrtr^ ItJy and tbe Bezmnmzi of Rtmm 
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national obligations As long as the intermediary stage, a hierarchy of 
states headed by Rome as primus, existed, the other members of the 
hierarchy were dominated by Rome She issued orders to the sov- 
ereigns, not to the citizens, since the latter were subject to their own 
local rulers, and her commands bound them only when endorsed by 
their own princes Roman policy later changed, and the territories of 
the vassal states were annexed and made part of the Empire The need 
arose for new vassals and new protectorate 

However not every vassal state xvas annexed, and not every neigh 
bor could be made subservient Rome had barbarian neighbors many 
of which remained more or less independent to the end — “neigh 
borless empire’ is a relatn e term Annexation was possible only if the 
elite could be Latinized, the habitat extended to well-protected 
frontiers, and Rome’s competitors were ready to tolerate her expansion 
Rome had no interest m taking m barbarians who would cause trouble 
m her body social or m going beyond her natural frontiers— the 
Danube Rhine line, for instance a good boundary— and expanding 
into the unlimited steppes, thereby opening a road to her core 
Nor could she annex states coveted and therefore protected, by as 
mighty a state as Persia Rome limited her liabilities, and where annexa- 
tion was inadvisable she tried to make arrangements that would give 
her rights over her neighbors Friends and vassals complemented her 
strategically and economically She claimed the right to direct the pol- 
icy of states independent of her ‘ Rome has spoken, the case is con 
eluded meant that a decision had been reached and must be followed 

Inherent in the Roman idea of a ‘ neighborless empire ’ was the 
Roman emperor’s prerogative to be the head, the chief, of all rulers 
In a later age, Byzantium, combining the Roman idea with the uni 
versality of the new Catholicism, decreed that there should be only 
one empire in this world, as there is m that beyond, and that it should 
be headed by a tnnity of Byzantine emperors, as Heaven is ruled by 
the Holy Trinity 

Alliances — this was our thesis — have a tendency to transform them 
selves into a hierarchy if one of the partners becomes dominant After 
the Treaty of Utrecht, Britain’s position toward the United Prov- 
inces, later called thelNethefJands, changed, she became the protector, 
and the provinces retired under her wmgs The defeat of the Austro- 

• »St Augustine (Sennons iijio),secRoMaloeut»,The International Encyclopedia, 
new ed^ Philadelphia, Winston 
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Hanganan Monarch) at Koniggratz, the defeat of France m 1870 and 
Its consequence, and Prussia’s German empire changed the simaaon 
between the tn o equals competmg for hegemon\ m German) Aus- 
tria was not onl) excluded from die German federation of states, but 
became more and more subservient to the new German) It ma) be 
said that when the link between the states changed, competinon de- 
\ eloped mto a dominant subseianent rclanonship 
This relanonship has, again, man) shades In his memoirs Emperor 
\u£mstus uTote of a cnacal moment m his nse to power, “After that 
da^ m^ authont) [atfct0n*as] was greater than that of an) one 
of m) colleagues, notwithstanding that m\ power [poferrar] was 
no wader than theirs ’ Aowustus thus distmgmshed between auc- 
ton*JS and potest:is The former is an mdinduals mtnnsic power, 
derived from his capaat) for leadership, the latrer, his legal pow er 
derived b) consncution or law ‘That da\ ' was m the 27th )ear 
B a, the end of Octavian’s stx terms as consul MTien this clever poli- 
tician informed the Senate that, the anl war being ended, it was 
time for him to relinquish his extraordmar, powers, the) conferred 
on him the name “Angustus” and honored him m other waj3 that 
enhanced his metontasy also confemog upon him a potestds some 
what greater than that of former Roman consols.** 

Thus the danger that the Roman Repubhc w onld spht mto parts, 
each governed b) a local governor, was averted b) granimg to one 
governor (ra accordance with Geero s advice m his De repablica) die 
tatonal powers withm the law of the repnbbc. Augustus, whom 
mneteenth-centun historians call the fiist Roman emperor, was, as 
twenaeth-centUT) research has demonstrated, mcreh a consul of the 
Roman Repubhc. It was his eoormoos auctorttis that made him a 
quasi-emperor 

Rome was on the eve of dismtegranon. One of her governors, b) 
attaining greater ajictontis than the others, succeeded in S3vm<T the 
unir. Augustus was pnnruj mter pares, bis successors became'^ sov 
eragns.** 


A snnilar process operates among sates. The Roman emperor of 

^ Ajs’.at:, Xordi Carolza UniTO5a]r Sccias a Ph^o’ojv 
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the West or of the East had no 1^1 rights over neighboring rulers 
and states equally sovereign, he had merely ao acknowledged influence 
or authonty Of this Boltzmann remarks, “Today we cannot really 
understand a sovereign state that is subject to the spiritual auctoritas of 
another”” Perhaps it would be truer to say that historians have 
taken note of facts of the past which contemporary jurists have over- 
looked Auctoritas, the invisible “aufhonty," may represent a be- 
ginning or an end of potestas When the evolution is to\t ard integra- 
tion, a single governor’s auctoritas is transformed into paramountcy, 
suzerainty, and Anally the sovereignty of the primus inter pares, when 
it IS toward disintegration, the auctoritas is the last vestige of a former 
sovereignty It may also be a solution where potestas is not possible — 
a ^atite de mietix where integration cannot be reached and disintegra- 
tion would be fatal 

Great Britain has fnends such as Portugal and Norway, which arc 
independent sovereign states But as her auctoritas is the greater, she 
influences them Other states, such as the Boer Republics before the 
South African War and certain native states in India, are also her 
equals, but are, or were, subject to her mfluencei still others, such as 
the feudal pnnccs in India, are not her equals, but arc subject to her 
as a sovereign to his suzerain >• Fnends and vassals, m the wake of a 
legal potestas tending to become an intangible auctoritas, or vice versa, 
are as common now as they were in Roman days When the tendency 
IS toward integration, vassals become more numerous, when it is 
toward disintegration, “friends” are the rule 

And Bntain is not the only power to influence her fnends Russia’s 
traditional policy, like that of other continental states since the early 
days of China, is to protect herself by a glacis, or surrounding tern 
tory of small independent states, enemies among themselves, but 
fnendly to her Under the Monroe Doemne the United States claims 
as big brother, good neighbor, or perhaps as wielder of a big stick, an 
iiwcforifas in Latin America or even the paramount right of influence 
m the Caribbean 

From a world viewpoint governors of independent equal states arc 
local governors Nothing is more natural than that a hierarchy should 
emerge, since the states and their governors, through having the same 
”R Holtzmann Der Weltherrschaft^danlce d« Mittelalterlichen Kaiscrtums 
Hixiorische Zeitscbrifi CLIX (19J9), asiff F Dolger ‘Die Kawenirkunde der By 
santiner als Ausdnick ihrer Polnischen AiMchaoungen,” ibid., pp 129 11 
‘•Coupland, Part n pp aff 
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iheoreucal rights in the mtemauonal commumty, wield varying de- 
grees of influence or authority 

"We have already seen that in a feudal society the king, as overlord, 
tnes to encroach on the power of his vassals His court, sheriffs, and 
army compete with those of his subordinates for domination of in- 
dividuals The more successful the king in dominating his \ assals’ sub- 
sen lents, the more his auctontas is transformed into the legal potestas 
If, on the other hand, the parochial governors succeed m preserving 
— or liberating — their retinues from the direct influence of central au- 
thority, the king’s potestai becomes a fainter auctontas merely, or re- 
mains an empty term 

The hierarchy of states is like a feudal society, loosely organized In 
the hierarchy, as m the feudal pattern, the degree of dependency of 
one state upon another is not well defined If we translate the macro- 
cosmic picture of dependency into the microcosm of day-bv daj 
events, the dominant subservient relation is a steady competition and 
also CO operation between the lulmg powers concerned, a mature, so 
to speak, constantly changing m proportions The personality of the 
ruler or government — a strong emperor and a weak king or i ice \ ersa, 
a trend towards integration in the one and towards disintegration in 
the other— together with innumerable other events of the day, shapes 
the relationship Histonins with retrospcctii e insight still discuss 
whether Hungary and Russia m the twelfth, the thirteenth, or some 
other century were vassals or arnict of Byzantium, they are as uncer 
tarn now as citizens of that period were blind Likewise, Britain’s rcla 
tion to Egypt may gue some future historians cause for arguments 

To sum up — leading to the hierarchy there is an evolutionary process 
from a federation of states to the federal state, from the federal to the 
united state The same process, seen from another angle, is a progres 
sive transition from auctontas to suzerainty In time the order of the 
transition IS reversed When Rome was a league her word was heeded, 
when her Senate ruled a f edcrairon.. she demaiuled. ohedi.eoca f tow. 
friends, when she had united the greater part of her dependencies into 
an empire, the Senate ruled all Roman atizens During the course of 
her existence Rome was, like Bntam simultaneously head (in the 
sense of political head) of a federation of states, a federated state, and 
a united state She had partners w ho accepted her authority, others w ho 
were vassals, and finally, former partners who had lost their idennt) 
by becoming parts of her body soaal 
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There is thus a difference to be observed m the relationship of in- 
terdependent “equal ’ sovereigns There are states influenced by the 
auctontas of one among them — they are members of a loosely organ- 
ized hierarchy others have greater independence — have their own 
hierarchy or are placed between two hierarchies, thereby securing 
greater freedom for themselves All states form a system, which is 
either balanced, each power accepting its limits as the best it can at- 
tain under the circumstances, or unbalanced, in the latter case the 
powers fight to work out a balance In the total system of states, even 
in penods which have a balancer, a primus, his rights are not admitted 
by his “equals”, he may eTerase a de facto auctontas, but this has nev er 
been a de jure potestas 

And always there is competition and co operation between these 
more or less consistent entities within the system, with all their vary 
ing degrees of organization Hierarchies of states, in their interrelated 
elements of power conscimtmg single low grade organisms, compete 
with each other The competition of missionaries, merchants, states- 
men, and soldiers— the diplomatic game — degenerates info wars, wars 
end in further peaceful competition 

The world is one, but articulated into parts more or less well de 
fined The state, which is in itself a high-grade organism, forms with 
its satellites a less well organized feudal state All feudal states, plus 
a number of smaller independent states, form our one world with its 
dynamic balance unable to stabilize a mere hierarchy For m order 
even to approach the highest state of organization, groups — whether 
tnbes, feudal domains, or entire states — must begin to lose their 
identity as groups, and the atoms organized must be men An organ- 
ism made up of states of whatever size, so long as they remain highly 
crystallized and integrated wnthm themselves, can never attain the 
highest stage of integration, it always remains in the stage of the pioneer 
community, where common affairs are arranged by competition It 
may be balanced, it may be a hierarchy (made up of hierarchies) , but 
it cannot stabilize or institutionalize the order 

Even though a hierarchy of states is nearer self-suffiaency than a 
state, It needs for its security— or at least thinks it needs — the assur- 
•jiTicft iVfsfu ViVas ViiATj.'r-civrts ’«ViVi « -LTdi W pivmAti 

from growing stronger and becoming better protected There is thus 
sustained opposition of interest and intent that forms a barrier to 
processes conducive to merging 
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The conflicting principles “one nation, one state” and “one region, 
one state” hinder the division of the earth into equal, well protected, 
and self-sufficient parts, but if division into isolated units were possible, 
It would not last The Dark Ages of medieval history began, as we 
have noted, when the Mediterranean became a Mussulman lake and 
its world was split — first in two, a Chnsaan pare and a iMohammedan 
part, and then Europe mto many parts Even in those days of isolated 
states Syrians and Jew’s earned on a black market in the Mediterranean, 
wars and invasions began again and furthered international ex- 
changes ‘ 

China was unable to isolate herself behind her walls, even Japan 
could not remain aloof Umfymg forces — whether crusaders or mis- 
sionaries or Commodore Perrys — m some form or other mvanably 
reappear to demolish w alls and re establish one market in which every- 
body competes Though w e may not need anything from our neigh- 
bors, are not afraid of their grow mg povver, are isolauomst m every 
respect, w e still demand that others belicv e w hat we believ e, shall have 
the same creed that we hav e Pro t tajore ghrta Dei the w orld must be 
Roman Cathohe, for the glory of Marx, bolshevist 
This picture of the world is somewhat like that of our universe 
within It there are sun systems, stellar hierarchies articulated into 
planets and their satelhtes and dominated by their sun, mtegratmg and 
disintegrating stars and independent stars which may be attracted by 
more than one system Each hierarchy and star has its owm path 
determined by the diagonal of all forces, and the whole seems to us 
vv ell balanced, perhaps because w e liv e m a period of interstellar 
peace 

In each member of the one world, centn/ugal as well as centripetal 
forces operate The neighbor, by defimiion a potential enemy, mter- 
ested m the disruption of a state except when it needs help against 
a third power, supports the centnfugd forces wjthm it Mffien the 
centrifugal forces w ithin are stronger than those makmg for coherence 
m the existing order, the temtory is on the w ay to becoming a mche 
Honzontal invasions (migrations) or vertical invasions — (the revolu- 
tion of the subordinates within)— transform the mches mto new states, 
or make out of them parts of bodies on the way to integration The 
expansion is stopped w hen forces from within paired w ith forces from 
without prevent mvasion, when the centripetal forces withm a state, 

^*ViKme,MaboTnmed andChsrJtmjgne,^ 174 
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reinforced by its friend, are stronger or arc thought to be stronger than 

the centrifugal forces within a state with their helpers 

Sir Halford MacKinder considered that the continents of Europe, 
Asia, and Afnca are one conneacd land group, which he called the 
“u orld island ” ** East and west of this island are smaller islands, Eng- 
land and Japan, and fanher away arc continents such as the Amencas 
and the islands in the Pacific At the center of the uorld island is the 
‘ heartland’ , the poiver dominating the heartland dominates the world 
island, and the world island, in turn, the world Whether this aphonsm 
IS wholly true I shall not attempt to discuss, many conquerors in the 
past have believed it, and however worded, it may be adopted by 
others A united world island, a single, self-sufficient Power including 
all or most of this terntory and undefcatable is the nightmare of the 
states outside it, since no one of them could defeat it 
More than fourteen sixteenths of all humanity live on the Great Conti- 
nent, and nearly one sixteenth more on the closely offset islands of Britain 
and Japan Etento day.after four centuries of emigration, only about one- 
sixteenth Lve in the lesser continents Nor is time likely to change these 
proportions materially If the middle west of North America comes pres 
ently to support, let us say, another hundred million people, it is probable 
that the interior of Asia will at the same time carry tsvo hundred millions 
more than now, and if the tropical part of South America should feed a 
hundred million more, then the tropical parts of Africa and the Indies 
may not improbably support two hundred millions more ** [See Map on 
page 343 J 

The world island 35 one state, therefore, would be self-sufficient and 
could not be defeated by any power outside it, the states within this 
area tvould be exceedingly interested in preventing anyone from domi- 
nating the heartland The powers outside the world island would be 
interested in dividing it 

The history of the world island shows a senes of states tending to 
dominate the whole region, powers from outside, with the help of 
some insiders, try to stop expansion and to divide the world island 
The aggressors have always failed, the protectors have always suc- 
ceeded The reasons for the failure of Spam, France, Germany, and 
Prussia to unite the world island into one body Mill be discussed later, 
now we merely note their failures, and turn to the history of England 
as an illustration of the struggle of the universal monarchies against 

Pape 61 p68 
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parochial liberty In 1701 Charles Davenant wrote an essay entitled 
Universal Monarchy, attacking the theones of Pedro iMexia, historiog- 
rapher of Charles V Alexia argued m favor of the Roman emperors, 

That in their times the v hole Earth enjoy d Peace and Rest, that, not- 
vnthstanding their infinite power and numerous forces Justice prevailed 
every where, and their subjects w ere in full possession of Liberty, Security, 
and Property, that to their courts resorted all the Noble, Valiant, and 
Learned Men in the Universe, that it was matter of great Wonder to see 
what Union and Friendship there was between different nations, insomuch 
that a man might ha\ e trav ell d through the World or the best parts of it 
safely, and without any Fear, aU Nations looking upon themselves as 
Neighbours, and as it were Fellow Otizens, There was then no occasion 
of Passports and Letters of Safe Conduct, nor to procure another sort of 
Com for ever} region to which your Business led )ou, That then every 
CountT} had not different Laws, Travellers were not apprehensive of fall- 
ing mto the hands of Enemies or to be made Captives, Nor could a Male- 
factor commit a Crime m one place m confidence of finding Refuge and 
Protection m another 

But universal monarchy, said Davenant, means the dominion of one 
power over the rest A conqueror must first subdue all other nations, 
then force them to remain subservient He thus concluded his argu- 
ment against Alexia 

With as much Brcvit) as so copious a Subject was capable of, I have here 
described some of the great Empires that hav e been hitherto created, I 
have shown what Calamities the unbounded Ambition of desiring to en 
gross the whole, has brought upon Human kind, and 1 have done it with 
this Intention that the Young Nobilit) and Gentr) of England, to whom 
these Papers are directed, by having a short view before em of past times, 
may be the better able to form a Judgment of the Future * 

To hinder the formation of such a umv ersal monarchy, England be 
came the protector of the independence of European states Her w ars 
for the freedom of others axe one of the constant refrains of history 
England, Spam, and Ausma at Bouvines and later, to prevent the 
formation of a strong and mighty France, fought for the liberte of 
the vassals of France To prevent the United States of Europe, Eng- 
land, m the eighteenth and mnetcenth centuries, fought for the liberty 
of the states on the Contment, small and large Independence and 

** Davenant, HI, t88 **Pagc 300 
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her only space for expansion the Eiiropean continent Of the world as 
enlarged by the discovery of America, she was at the center, with 
enormous opportuniues 

While the world of Rome was fashioned hke a city its parts con- 
nected by roads, the greater world opened up in 1492 was mantime. 
Its highways the oceans To police such a world a navy was needed 
Spam or France might just as well have been the power to police the 
world as England, but the role fell ro England because her navy not 
only w as larger than Spain’s but also had adopted a new method of 
warfare, and she could keep aloof from Continental affairs as France 
could not 

Spam was the last ruler of the Cbnnnental world before the de- 
velopment of great mantime power She was, moreover, with Portu 
gal, oivner of the recently discovered New World England had the 
advantage of what may be called a new weapon Her ships and men 
had always plied the ocean and the treacherous northern seas opening 
out of It TTie Spamards, accustomed to sail the Mediterranean, were 
badly handicapped on the ocean The great Armada was their first fleet 
on the Atlantic Like the Greeks, Romans, and Venetians before them, 
they ‘Svanted to make sea warfare as much like land warfare as the 
elements would permit”, their ships were primarily a means of trans 
porting their army The sailors sailed the ships, the soldiers fired the 
guns Unity of spint, the prerequisite to strength m action, was lacking 

It was the English v. ho led the world m the evolution of a new kind of 
warfare at sea, decided by cannon fired through the portholes in the side 
of the ship Drake s guns were not much smaller, though they were less 
numerous than those on board Nelson’s three deckers To serve them the 
seaman was more important than the soldier, because the success of the 
cannon fire depended on manocuvering the ship into favourable positions 
to rake the enemy, and on aiming the guns with a sailor’s mstmet for cal 
culating the roll of the o vessels To Sir Francis Drake the warship was 
a mobile battery , to the Duke of Medina Sidoraa it wtis a platform to carry 
the swordsmen and musketeers into action English naval history tells 
indeed of many a gallant boarding episode, from those of Drake and Haw- 
kins themselves to Nelson at St Vincent and ‘ brave Broke who waved his 

Trevelyan History of Englmd,p 338 

*« “Feciste patnam diversis gentibus nnam piofuit miustis te dominate capi dumque 
offers victis nropni consortia juns urbem fecisti quod pnus orbis erat. Rutilius 
NuinatianiK (c aj) 417), quoted m Hancock, I 17671 Dill Romm Society in the Last 
Centwy of the Western Empire, p 310 
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sword”, jet it was not the boarder but the broadside that made England 

mistress at sea 

Just as centuries earlier the Assyrians had domesticated the wild 
horse and with their swift caiolry conquered peoples who still rode 
donlvcys, so the English by a new instrument m war became supreme 
on the seas Under the Stuarts the English navy was allowed to decline 
However, “m time of public peace merchants carried on their private 
wars and developed naval power and knowledge of navigation ” Later 
generations put this knowledge to good use, they built a navy bigger 
than that of any other single power, or of any combination of powers 
which might line Up against England The navy became her frontier 

As a Roman province, England was part of the political and eco- 
nomic organization which spread over the Continent When the popes 
organized their world, she became part of the Monarchia Chrisuam, 
and when the economic unity of Europe was restored, she participated 
m Its life Her peculiar situation-~a political independence from the 
Comment and a spiritual and commercial interdependence with it— 
determined her policy From the wars against France which ended 
when she lose Calais, England learned that to have a dependency on 
the Continent was unwise The advisers of Henry VIII exhorted him 
Let us in God s name, leave off our attempts against the terra fernta, as the 
natural situation of these islands seems not to suit with conquest of that 
kind The Indtas are discovered and vast treasure wrought thence 
every day Lee us therefore, bend our endeavors thlchc^^va^ds, and if the 
Spaniards and Portuguese suffer us not to )om with them there will yet be 
region enough for all to enjoy 

The advice was followed 

Nevertheless, she could not divorce herself from Continental poll 
tics Her commercial dependence upon the Continent made her inter- 
fere w henever any Continental power made a move prejudicial to her 
Even so, she had an advantage over France, who could not help acting 
m every scene of the Connnental drama Moreover, the intervals be 
tween her appearances on the Continental stage were well spent m 
consolidating her kingdom A liberal domestic policy made possible 
the assimilation of Wales and Scotland and the establishment of jiarha- 
mentary government and common law The “revolutionary settle- 

I Trevelyan, History of Englmd, p J 43 

Quoted m "The Balance of Power m Europe,' XIX Century and After, Jan^June 
1905 p 788 
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ment” reached upon William’s ascent to the throne threw the balance 
of power between Parliament and the Crown in favor of Parliament; 
no Icing thereafter ever attempted to reign without Parliament. 

The Cavalier Parliament, reflectii^ the passionate feeling of the English 
country gentlemen, hated and feared the very name of “standing army.” 
They m ere well aware that lawful Kings could play them tricks with such 
a force, as easily as usurping Protectors The King alone, as all good Cava- 
liers believed, had the right to nominate to military commands and give 
orders to the armed forces To claim any such power for Parliament was 
to be a rebel and a Roundhead, for the Great Civil War had broken out on 
that issue. But it follow ed from these loyal premises that the army must be 
kept very small, lest His Gracious Majesty should be tempted to arbitrary 
rule.** 

Happy the island that could gam and hold world-wide prestige with 
only a m Jitia m addition to its navy and keep order at home by a parlia- 
ment and judge-made laws' The strength derived from the consolida- 
tion, the stabilization of the currency and budget by the founding of 
the Bank of England and the funding of the state’s debts, made Britain 
the best-consolidated state in Europe. On the Continent in the same 
period French kings fought their Protestant vassals.*® 

It would not add to our evidence if we gave a detailed history of 
England's fight against Spain, France, and Germany, each of whom in 
turn tried to build up a universal monarchy. Important for our conclu- 
sion is only the fact that England achieved her victories by her navy. 
“All the grand schemes of war and diplomacy,” Trevelyan comments, 
“depended on the battleships of England, tossing far out at sea; Louis 
of France, like Philip of Spain before him, and Napoleon and Kaiser 
Wilhelm since, was hunted down by the pack he never saw.” 

The Commonwealth of British Nations and the British Empire are 
territonally scattered, as Prussia was after 1815. Hypothetically, Bri- 
tain might have secured her possessions as Prussia did, by acq^uiring the 
territory separating the scattered parts— this would have meant oc- 
cupying the whole Eurasian continent, an impossible task. The only 
alternative was a floating defensive border, her navy. By her navy 
Britain u^ed the Empire; her sccuniy depended upon the naval ring 
surrounding the Eurasian continent and at the same time connecting 
the detached parts of the one organism. Such a ring needed coaling sta- 

**Trevdy2n, History of England, p. »»B3mville,p. 124. 

History of England, ^ ’ 
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tions, continental bases, which in turn needed states friendly to Eng- 
land for the sake of their security — states which, like the avnet of 
Rome, without foreign policy of their own would follow Britain’s 
lead Portugal, Greece, and Egypt, on the lifeline of Britain, and 
many other countries, came more or less under her control, they 
were not annexed or taken over as colonics, but a certain kind of 
influence was exercised over them 

This British Empire uas the political and economic arbiter for the 
world Politicallj , because ir, the great divider of the world island, was 
the pnmus inter pares among the various hierarchies of states and the 
independents Economically, because men, goods, and capital could be 
distributed with the help of the Empire to powers that needed them 
Returning to Sir Halford MacKmder's statement, we notice that 
Britain’s lifeline divided the world island into parts which maj be 
blockaded, separated from the other pans The Mediterranean, the 
Middle East, India, and Malay States arc all bridgeheads from which 
barriers may be thrown up to divide the world island into parts which 
cannot unite without Britain’s permission 
Denmark, Belgium, Portugal, and Greece have been stanch friends 
of Britain, their geographical situation 1$ such that they always serve 
as end stations for barriers dividing Giniincmal states, making possible 
blockade of such pow efs as Russia, Germany, or France 
The states forming part of the lifeline, as well as the barncr states 
against the expansion of a Great Power, must be Britain’s friends Bri- 
tain intervenes m their domestic policy when by vertical invasion her 
friends are losing power and her enemies gaining ir Britain has inter- 
vened w henever an aggressor tned by honzontal invasion to unseat 
her friends 

When the wars against Napoleon ended. Czar Alexander of Russia 
proposed that the Quadruple Alliance be preserved in order to control 
France and that the general (Holy) Alliance should guarantee the 
territorial status quo of legitimate sovereigns Relieved from the fear 
of revolution, these governments could offer equitable constitutions 
and prudently regulate the liberties of their peoples In essence the 
Russian proposal was merely a new formula for the old idea that 
princes own their states, their “trade union" was for mutual protec- 
tion when revolt threatened Insurance against change was called “le- 
gitimacy.” 
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Having settled all temtonal questions left open by the Vienna Con- 
gress, the members of the German Confederauon met at Carlsbad 
Even the liberal princes of Baden and Bavana agreed to the proposed 
reactionary measures against liberal professors, the restriction of aca- 
demic freedom and the freedom of the press, and the organization of 
police forces to quell popular movements The Carlsbad Decrees, as 
one historian has said, “constituted an attempt to apply within the 
group of sovereign States forming the German Confederation the pnn 
ciples of mutual guarantee and supervision ” “Guarantee” meant the 
support of existing rulers, “supervision,” to keep an eye on revolu- 
tionary elements at work in one state which were potentially danger 
ous to the sovereigns of all member states At conferences in Troppau, 
Laibach, and Verona, the governments of Russia, Prussia, and Austria 
endeavored to extend these principles throughout Europe and its col- 
omes Numerous revolutions in Italy, Piedmont, Spam, Portugal, and 
Turkey, and the revolt of the Spanish colonies m America made in- 
tervention imperative in the minds of the Holy Alliance and the adop- 
tion of these principles urgent Forty years earlier France had offered 
aid to all peoples revolting against their tyrants, now tyrants offered 
aid to their fellow tyrants against revolts 

For the Alliance to be effective the powers had to be m a position 
to do whatever might be required to prevent or quell revolutions 
against internal or international order It had to have the right of armed 
intervention to safeguard any ruler whose throne or power was threat- 
ened 

Britain, as the protector of small states, opposed intervention in the 
affairs of other states Under Castlereagh as Secretary of Foreign Af- 
fairs and even more so under the “radical" George Canning, she ob- 
jected to intervention and insisted, in opposition to the “new holies,” 
that each nation had the right to live under a government of its own 
choice and m accordance with its own laws and that no power should 
intervene m the affairs of another state Realistic critics of Bntain’s 
foreign policy— w itness an editorial in The Spectator in 1847, re 
printed m The Age — dubbed this “nonintervention” a hum- 
bug, in i860 August Grenville Stapleton in analyzing English history 
came to a similar conclusion “There is no Power, indeed,” said Dis 
raeh, addressing his constituents m 1866, “that interferes more than 

*■* CmibriJge History of British Foreign Policy, II, 31 

July, 1847, reprinted ui LitteUt Living Age (Boston), XIV (Sept 
Pages 87 ff , Phillimore, 1 , 553 
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England ” ** A question mark seems justified after the frequent state- 
ment that the fight o\er intenentioa, a theoretical question pure and 
simple split the European conceit — the league of nations following 
the defeat of Napoleon 

After the Spanish colonies in America had freed themselves, an 
anny re\o!t in Spam forced her king to grant a constitution On the 
ground that to grant a constitution is solely a king’s prerogative and 
cannot be forced the Allies debated whether they should not inter- 
\ enc Indeed they proposed further to restore to Spam her overseas 
dominions Russia was ready to act, France, too, though she did not 
III e the prospect of having a Russian army pass through her territory 
to Spanish soil Prussia and Austria were in favor of intervention — 
Great Britain was opposed The decision was left first to the Con- 
gress of Laibach, subsequently to that of Verona, uhcre Britain with 
drew from the Quadruple Alliance 
In 1818 Castlereagh had said 

It could not for a moment be admitted that states have a right to intervene 
in the internal affairs of other states m order to prevent ehange whether 
legal Of illegal for how could foreign states be safely left to judge nhat 
was * legal m another state The only safe principle was that of the law 
of nations namely that no State has the right to endanger its neighbors 
by ITS proceedings andthatifitdoesso provided thej use sound discretion 
their right to interference is clear ’* 

This was very different from the idea of ' an alliance sohdairc b) 
w hich each state shall be bound to support the state of succession gov- 
ernment, and possession within all other states from \ lolcnce or attack, 
upon condition of receiving for itself a similar guarantee ’ Said a 
British confidential paper dated May 5 i8ao 

Fearful as is the example which is furnished by Spam of an Armj m re 
volt and a Monarch swearing to a Constitution which contains in its frame 
hardlj the semblance of a Monarchy there is no ground for apprehension 
tliac I uropc 15 likely to be speedily endangered by Spanish Arms " 

The right to interfere in the domestic affairs of a state if it endan 
gets Its neighbors is thus upheld as a general principle Intervention 
.'.0 ibe Afiaus Af .reys^Tfcvxfj)^ or T.hesfStxv 

justified Britain was for intervention also when the balance of power 
Alonvpenny and Buckle 11 101 
•< CjTtthrtJge History of Briiiih Fertign Policy, II 
Ibid , II, 6i6 
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m Europe or some other vital interesr, such as the independence of 
Portugal, was menaced 

This was the policy pursued by Sir George Canmng, who after the 
death of Castlereagh, m i8?2, once again became Secretary of For- 
eign Aifairs The Congress of Verona, concluded durmg his term of 
office, had ended in a break between the Allied Powers and Great 
Britain After the coalition, had threatened to mtervene in Spam, France 
did so alone Relations benveen France and Great Britain became 
strained m consequence, and the tension was only lessened when 
Polignac, the French Minister, gave way To Canning’s statement that 
any French attempt to restore the Spanish domimons or, as an altema 
ove, to set up French authority m them would lead to war, Pohgnac’s 
surrender was complete “She [France] abjured, in any case, any de 
sign of acting against the [Spanish] colonies by force of arms ” 

Bntam’s policy was clear Now that the trade between her and 
the former Spanish colomes for which she had so often fought both 
publicly and privately, was m her hands, she was determined not to 
lose It She sought no treaty monopoly, for her superior industrial 
progress and equipment had already given her a de facto monopoly 
She could even afford to be generous and declare that trade with the 
new states should remain free The door was open to everybody Bn 
tain would not object if Spam, harassed by revolution, endeavored to 
recover her former possessions, but she would strongly object if 
France or anybody else helped her in her struggle with the independ- 
ent colonies In hne with Castlereagh’s state paper, Canning insisted 
that England would not tolerate it if Spam, reinforced by France, 
should invade Portugal or threaten her independence In other words, 
Bntam was not intolerant of intervention as such, it simply must not 
take place unless her own interests were at stake 
But even a century and a half before Waterloo, when England was 
still a secondary power, she intervened when disposition of the land 
was concerned which is today divided between Belgium and The 
Netherlands In 1667 a French pohtical agent wrote from London 
“With one voice the lower chamber has decided that the English 
should sell everything down to their shins (these are the terms in 
which they express themselves) to make v^r on France for the protec- 
tion of the Low Countries ” England would not permit a French 
fleet in Antwerp or Amsterdam, a pnnciple voiced m the seventeenth 
P67 Temperiey, Tiw Fore;gn 0/ Canning, p 114 
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century and later reiterated In 1789 Pitt declared that the absorption 
of the Low Countnes by France would be considered a castis belli 
Britain’s policy did not subsequently budge, except for one instance, 
the sole change was in the name of the aggressor, Germany later giv- 
ing the cams belli However, when France broke into Belgium, in her 
war against Austria and Prussia dunng the Revolution, England ac- 
cepted the French government's explanation that “Belgium was a 
(temporary) mihtary necessity, not a prelude to annexation ” She as- 
sumed, m fact, that France would be defeated, but events m the late 
autumn of 1792 demonstrated her error Contrary to these expecta 
tions, France won the battle of Valmy, and the Bntish government 
became convinced that without England’s help Belgium would not be 
freed War broke out, unavoidably 

In 1823 England intervened in the alfairs of Portugal dunng the 
contest between Donna Alana da Glona, leader of a faction desmng 
a constitutional regime, and her uncle Don Miguel, who headed a fac- 
tion which wished to preserve the absolute monarchy England fa- 
vored Donna Mana Said George Canning 

Let us dy to aid Portugal by whomever attacked, because 11 is our du^ to 
do so, and let us cease our interference where that duty ends We go to 
Portugal not to rule, no: to dictate, not to prescribe constitutions, but to 
defend and preserve the independence of an ally •* 

In the early mneteenth cenruty, when Queen Isabella and Don 
Carlos were struggling for the throne of Spam, four povven, including 
Britain, intervened, Bntam throwing her w eight in this case on the 
side of the Queen But when Poland was partitioned and when Aus- 
tna, with Russian help, put down the Hungarian revolt m 1848, Eng- 
land did not mov c Nor did she aid Denmark, Austria, or France when 
Prussia attacked them, for Belgium and the French coast were not in- 
volved, and Schleswig-Holstein, the one seacoast affected, was well 
controlled by the then Bntish Heligoland 
Thus, in one case Bntain interv ened for the independence of a state, 
m another to support a liberal government, m still another for the 
establishment of an autocracy, yet in a fourth, where factions were 
at war, she abstained. 

It must be clearly understood that intervention is interference in 
the affairs of others — individuals, groups, or states — for the purpose 

Camhnize Hmory of Bnttsb Foreign Policy, II 79-80, Stapleton, pp s'*Sr 
CambnJge Hiriory of British Foreign Fahey, II, 191 ff , Stapleton, pp fj B 
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of compelling them to act, or abstain from acting, as the interfering 
power desires The difference between England and the “Holies” was 
not that one was for, the other against intervention, both were for 
intervention whenever their mterests demanded it, but their interests 
diverged Russia intervened to build up an eastern empire, the “Holies” 
together to maintain ruling princes, Bncam to secure her island and a 
balance of power on the Continent However, it must be admitted that 
by standing against the legalization of intervention Britain protected 
the small powers from domination by any one paramount power which 
might aim at subjecting all Europe to its own religion, race, or eco 
nomic system 

I have suggested that the unification of Europe in one superstate 
has been and will be impossible untd some deluge or prolonged dark 
age washes away national obsessions of glory, conflicting religious and 
raaal hatreds, and the divergent interests of each nation’s ruling class 
Even then, it might be that other ecological factors would revive 
current differences 


In the absence of any early possibility of a united world, the great- 
ness of the British Commonwealth, the outstanding services England 
has rendered and is rendenng to humanity by instituting the rule of 
law and public morabty among those living under the Union Jack 
cannot be overestimated It is m the highest interest of mankind that 
her power be not only preserved but also strengthened After many 
trials and failures barbarism may destroy the civilized world The new 
leaders of the new barbarians cannot understand what Attaulfus, a 
German chieftam, meant by his remark, “ that he had once in 
his youth dreamed of o\ erthrowing the power of Rome, but expen- 
ence bad taught him that the Roman rule was the rule of law and or- 
der and peace ” If it should come to pass that England ceases to have 
a voice m world affairs, her spirit will undoubtedly still make itself 
felt Or if through human limitations retrogression overtakes us — if 
productive years must be followed by fallow— English common law 
and equity and the guiding principles of her colonial policy will be 
the Roman law received again at the beginning of another renaissance 
British policy resembles that of the ancient Romans confine your- 
self to safeguarding your own mterests, limit your mterests so as to 
economize your forces The story usually told of the fateful years 


« Dili, Ro^ Society m the Un Cmtary of the Western Empire, p iri, Burv In 
vitton of Europe by the Barbrnans, i,iyj ^ ^ 
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1815-22 IS not true, or at least it is not the whole truth The wars that 
wrecked Europe during the eighteenth century gave England the op- 
portunit) to assemble her huge colonial empire Herpohc) was shaped 
toherends toenjo) within her Empire the ease and peaceful life self- 
got eminent and equitable law3 secure This second ‘ Roman Empire” 
recognizes its own proper limits the shores immediately opposite the 
homeland, and its dependenoes A-ntthing that happens here concerns 
It, anjThmg bey ond them is of no interest except as indicating the 
tendenaes of other Great Pow cis 

Et en after wars against a country' inside the Iwies, Bntam’s con- 
cern w as that the ensuing peace treaty be fair and just For example, 
the Dutch w ere allow ed to retain their nch colonies After the re\ olu 
nonary and Napoleonic wars, Casdereagh m Commons and Lord 
Li\ eipool m the House of Lords explained that Bntain w anted France 
to be contented, consequently , she should keep her pre Rc\ olunonary 
frontiers 

By proteenng the states on her borders politically and economically , 
Bntain keeps them fnendly Bntishpobcy is determined by the reper- 
cussions she thinks a state s acnons may hai e on her interests If a 
stare alters its fronuers, it increases or decreases its pow er If a state 
exchanges one government for another, its foreign policy, alliances, 
and fnendships may be modified If the state is on her borders or w ithin 
her sphere of vital interest, such domestic decisions affect Bntain in 
any case, if it is outside the Imtes, she will be affected only if the change 
means that one state acquires hegemony on the Comment 'W'ithm 
the hries England has been the pnmus who, with fnendly advice and 
military intervention, controlled the foreign pohey' of subject states 
and protected governments fnendly to her Outside the Imies she has 
been a balancer whenever her interests were affected 

Dunng the nineteenth century British policy assured the w orld rela- 
tive peace Under the balance of power, ncighbon checked one an 
other If they w ent to w ar, the outcome depended on w hether Bntain 
left them alone to fight it out or threw her w eight jn favor of one side 
or the other Her policy of splendid isolation, her reluctance to con 
tract alliances and liabilities, was corollary to her position as leader 
Her policy’ w as to await ev ents and then decide As Albert Sorel says, 
they [the English] make up their minds to fight onI\ when their interests 
seem absolutely threatened Butwhenth^ throw themseh es into the stnig- 
gle because they feel bound to do so, th^ bring to it a serious and con- 
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centrated passion, an ammosiu that is the more tenacious the more egoastic 
IS the motive Their historv is full of alternations betw een an mdilference 
that makes people think them decadent and a zeal that baffles their foes 
Thej are seen m turn abandoning and doimnating Europe, neglecting the 
greatest contmental matters and claiming to direct them down to the mi- 
nutest detail, tummg from peace at an> pnce to si ar to the end ** 

The explanation of this contradiction m Bntain’s polic) is that she 
M as the regulator hich prevented the growth of an\ one state within 
the w orld island to a pomt dangerous to outsiders WTien overexpan 
Sion began, she acted, when neighbors were in balance, she reared 
She w as the balancer among equals She and her dependencies operated 
as an Ersatz mind and nen ous s)’stem for the pnmiave organism The 
prerequisite to Bntains order was the diviaon of the world island 
among independent, more or less eqnal Great Powers, and her own 
Empire, outside it, holdmg m check with its bridgeheads and bamer 
states all other states 
«* SonI, L Europe et h Rezclu*im frjnfjise, 1, 340 
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WAR 

M en, groups, states, hierarchies of states, and the community 
of all states are all organisms, some more nearly united, bet 
ter isolated and more strictly organized than others There 
are high- and low grade oi^nisms, and the higher the integration of 
member organisms the loAver the grade of the superorgamsm of which 
rhey arc parts Between the insect state and the community of all hu- 
man states the scale of organisms is continuous 
The state, hierarchy of states and community of all states arc three 
different classes of organism each with its own gradations There are 
states with planned economies and complete control over their citi 
zens as well organized as an array or a production line, each member 
being assigned his place and Ins job In other states the individual atoms 
or members arc more independent, competition directs the economy, 
and each has whatever place it can gam for itself by skill, cunning, 
force. Of good luck The former arc closed societies, the latter, open 
societies 

A hierarchy of states also has many gradations, but its order always 
remains a dynamic balance stabilized by tradition and mores, a loose 
organism of highly organized members without common institutions 
The total community of states, on the other hand, is a very loose asso- 
ciation of competitors, seldom balanced, always struggling, its hier- 
archical order changing and complex 
The common denominator of all these organisms is order of some 
kind a diagonal established by authonty for common social func 
tionmg, or sometimes by agreement following or heralding stniggle 
or perhaps by the biological structure of the members 
The order, whatever it is functions to the satisfaction of some and 
the dissatisfiction of others There are members of whom we may say 
what Samuel Butler writes of Chnsiinc m The Way of All Flesh She 
hated changes of all sons no less cordially than her husband She 
and Theobald had nearly everything in this world they could wish 
for, why, then, should people desire to introduce all sorts of changes 
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of which no one could foresee the end^” Those who are discontented 
for one reason or another, or for no reason, desire a change in the 
order They may desire a more tightly knit or a looser organization 
than the existing one, more impenalism or more parochial freedom 
When the centripetal forces are not strong enough to outweigh the 
centrifugal, the society disintegrates, in the reverse situation, it in- 
tegrates 

The transition from one stage to another may take place by agree- 
ment or violence When the contented are convinced that the would-be 
reformers will gam their ends and the reformers have some doubts as 
to their victory, they are likely to come to some agreement, when each 
party is convinced that it is the stronger, they come to blows 
The order at any moment is a compromise between those desiring 
greater and better — that is, more complete — organization and the pro- 
ponents of less organization and more freedom for the members War 
is the revolt of the discontented against an order they consider un- 
satisfactory, It can always be avoided by reform A constitution or 
3 treaty is an attempt to establish an order satisfactory for both parties 
or an, order which the stronger can maintain by its power 
Within a state, groups compete for power — for economic, ideologi- 
cal, even spiritual ends There are dominant and subordinate groups 
One may have dominance in the pohtical sphere, another in the eco- 
nomic, and a third in the religious The compeiinon between each set 
of dominants and its subordinates and among the several dominants 
in various realms goes on without pause pohtical leaders striving to 
extend their power into economic life, economic leaders, to invade 
the sphere of politics, religious leaders pressing upon or even con- 
trolling matters of politics and economics, and so forth 
Each group uses similar weapons to further its ends persuasion, in- 
timidation and bribery One fine day naked force gets its cue, and 
there is civil war. As I have remarked, the resort to violence cannot be 
merdiy \}y saying t’hat t\ie re'oels are bad boys There may 
be uprisings of subordinate groups prompted by economic distress, as 
of serfs against landlords or workers against employers, even in such 
cases the economic issues only make the subordinates more receptive 
to some leader who promises a better existence through change Griev- 
ances against social institutions (such as the exclusive domination of a 
privileged class) may make subordinate minorities receptive to a call 
* Beard The Devil Theory of War, pp igff 
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to anns In the great revolutions all the discontented, whether eco- 
nomically, socially, or politically cramped, band together under the 
leadership of one group against the common oppressor 

And even this is not the complete explanation It took hunger and 
Mohammed together to launch the Arabs on their conquests, and the 
conquests succeeded because the invaded countries had for one rea- 
son or another lost their group coherence The same is true of % ertical 
invasions The unrest, the leader, and conditions npe for overturning 
the existing order — all tliree are necessatj. 

One symptom of the prerevolutionary stage is a malaise in one o* 
more groups within a state, attributed, whether justifiably or not, to 
the behavior of the dominant group Other symptoms are the appear- 
ance of a leader offering an idea for the relief of the malaise, once 
the oppressors are ousted, the hy pnotic effect of the idea upon the dis 
turbed groups, and finally, the reluctance or incapacity of the oppres 
sors adequately to relieve a senous malaise, and so preserve their order * 

Many who join the revolutionancs of a given period or country are 
men who because of personal characteristics have been failures under 
the established regime During the bolshevist revolution m Hungary, 
we were struck by the astonishing number of leading bolshevists with 
physical defects The discontented, whatever their gnevance, join 
those who revolt against the established order Lven discontent can- 
not always be traced to well defined causes Hate often survives its 
Source 

Revolutions withm states miy have a specific object — such as a 
change of leadership Dominants may revolt against their primus, as 
in France when the Bourbons were deposed and the Orleans put in 
their place, and in Serbia when Obrenovic was murdered and Kara- 
georgevic became king In other re\olutions a subordinate class revolts 
against the dominant class, the aim is then to change the structure of 
the society The first kind of revolution is the less bloody, but there 
are many gradations between the two There is no doubt that every 
revolution could be avoided, jn the literal sense, by relieving the ma 
laise of the discontented or handling the situation so as to make an ade- 
quate compromise, in one instance slow changes may effect a shift for 
which agony and blood is required in another Thus, a landed aris- 
tocracy originally ruled both England and France In both countries, 
successively, it was exchanged for the middle class, we ourselves are 
*Pettee pp 30 ff Bmton p }8 
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likewise, pcrinps, on the \crgc of 1 chingc from bourgeois nilc to 
prolctanm The nucleir chinge which ciuscd i rctolution in Fnncc 
W1S m England the end-product of ctohition 

Hicnrciues of stnes, like sntes themsehes arc organi7cd according 
to dominant wibordinatc relations w tchin them and w ar is the re- 
bellion of a subordinate state Lil c rcioUuion within a state, it occurs 
when a marked malusc e\istsand a Icider promises to relict c it Also, 
like revolution war is undertaken onl\ when the dominants arc 
thought to be w caV and unable or unwilling to protect the order, in 
other words, when the chances of success seem good For example, 
discontent in the Rilkan peninsula, together with the conviction that 
Turkey was tottering, caused the Balkan w irs of the cirh tw cnticth 
century Discontent with the world order created after Bosnia and 
Henegov ma had been annexed to Austn 1 1 lungarv , coupled vv ith the 
com icnon that the Monarch) w is about to fall set off the first World 

Wars arc not simph the creations of evil personalities of anti social 
mmonties M'ar, hi c revolution is a tool m the hands of the discon 
tented to change the order or the bodv social m which they live It 
inaj be a venical invasion aiming at nuclear chances— -a w-i) to unite 
several bodies into one or one into scvcnl The Kcllocg-Bnind Pict 
forbidding w ar w is futile, it reminds one of Scnmssnmis, the loc-il lord 
of a small German state, w ho boasted in i R48 that be vv ould disaccus- 
tom his svibjccts to making revolutions Fcir of punishment docs not 
deter the discontented from revolting if thc) arc convinced that the 
dominants cannot or will not fight Nor can it he sud that all these 
V anous kinds of rev olt and aggression arc unjust Decades (sometimes 
centuncs) will mike a glonous revolution out of a nefarious con- 
spinc) — thc daring deed of human genius out of aggression England 
m Elizabethan dav s w as oppressed bv Spam Full of cnergv , she rc- 
voltcd against Spanish dommatvon Trcvclvan writes 

In one sense Enghnd was thc aggressor But if England had not taken thc 
aggressn e she w ould ln\ c been forced to accept cvclusion from the trade 
of ever) continent sue Europe, to abandon her maritime and colonial am 
bitions, and to bou her neck to reconquest bv Spam and Rome as soon 
os the resistance of Holl ind collapsed A w orld of sheer v lolcnce, in vv Inch 
peaceful Englishmen w ere liable to be imprisoned or put to death m an) 
Spanish possession thc world of the Inquisition and thc Massacre of St 
Bartholomew, of Abas appilhng dcvilncs m thc Netherlands, and thc 
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Pope’s deposition of Elizabeth which Citholic Europe was preparing to en- 
force, left no place for nvcntieth-century standards of international con- 
duct* 


A comment similar to that of Trevelyan could be made about the 
wars of France against the Hapsburgs The map on this page shows 
divided France enclosed by the Hapsburg empire on land and m the 
Mediterranean The better integrated France was the better she could 
unite with internal and external enemies of the Hapsburgs and brcalc 
up their empire Protestants and peasants from within, France, Tng- 
'lani, Sweden irom wit’nour, ^ter severa'i \vars, c’nanged t’ne o’ici order. 
United France overexpanded, and Napoleon’s Empire (see the map on 
page i2j) shows the French order and its enemies In final analysis 


*Tre>«lyan , of Enshnd,pp jjo-jt. 
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organisms fight to liberate themselves from another’s pincers as Rome 
fought Carthage (see map facmg page 296) 

Is It certain, however, that when the history of the nventieth cen- 
tury is wntten by another Trevelyan he will agree that all the wars 
this century has suffered so far and will, perhaps, suffer, were caused 
by unjustified aggression, not justifiable revolts against an unjust or- 
der? 

When, by the co-operation of heterogeneous elements at home and 
neighbors without, a dominant state is weakened, the time is npe for 
aggression But sick men have fnends who are more or less interested 
m keeping them alive, or at least in preventing their land and mhabi- 
tants from being used to the advantage of their competitors 
Similar motives may be discovered among the revolts called war 
the desire of a state to shift leaders or to become a leader in an existmg 
hierarchy or balance of power Serbians went to war to free themselves 
from Austria, and they might have become subjects of Russia had 
the bolshevisc revolution not mtervened As the Karageorgevic were 
too weak to try to rule Ausma Hungary, they attempted to put Mos- 
cow m the place of Vienna There are also wars to change the order 
of rank among stales, to make subordinates into dominants, and revolts 
of a single growing subordinate agamst a weakening primus m the hope 
of replacing it and organizmg a new order Revolution — civil or ex- 
ternal wars— cannot be explamed merely as wicked individual con 
spiraaes (draped in dark and esotenc mystery) to seize office and 
power 

There is little doubt that theoretically every revolution or war can 
be avoided Spain could have made conce^ions to Elizabethan Eng- 
land, she could have tolerated another creed, she could have granted 
free trade and part of the New World to England England might 
have agreed to accept less than she actually obtained by centunes of 
warfare Reforms could satisfy the discontented, thus averting armed 
conflict 

As organisms and orders differ m structure, the specific character of 
an order determines whether revolt agamst it wdl be a daily or an 
exceptional event, mvolving few or all members of the organism The 
less institutionalized and the more dependent on the person of the 
ruler an order is — ^the more its activities are directed by competition 
rather than co-operation— the more often revolt will occur The or- 
der of tribal or feudal states depends on the person of the overlord, 
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and u'ars among feudal lords as among national states, arc speaVing 
relam el) , of dail> occurrence E\enthcdec3)ingauthont) ofauell- 
institutionalized Rcchrsstaat has more prestige than a strong o\ erlord 
Again, the more coherent the body of an organism is, the more seldom 
rev ol ts M ill occur, all its members bemg equally inv oh ed and bound to 
be affected bj the re\olt of any one party There are no neutrals m 
revolutions within a complex state 

When the goal of war is well defined (as m the wars of Bismarck 
against Schleswig Holstein), or when war is brought on bj minor 
powers the conflict niaj be localized But wars against the balance 
wnthin a hierarch) or even among hierarchies, arc more general revo 
lutions To illustrate my point I shall discuss the events leading to 
W'orld War I w hicit began with the revolt of Serbia a small pow cr, 
against its dominant neighbor Austria Hungary, but developed into a 
general conflagration when Germany revolted against Britain 

During the forty years of peace following the Vienna Congress, m 
iBij, Britain was paramount, and Russia vvas her rival VTicn the) 
agreed on a policy as Czar Nicholas I said no power could frustrate jt 
Often they disagreed The Bntish diplomat Sidnej Herbert wrote of 
this period 

Her [Russia] relations with Orcassia Georgia Persia are the same as ours 
With Rangoon Scinde, the Sikhs and Oudh Tlie public here are right 
in thinking of Russian aggression but w rong in attnbunng n to a w onderful 
foresight skill and design The Russians are just as great fools as other peo- 
pie, bwt they encroach as wc encroach m India, Africa and cvet) where — 
because w e can t help it ‘ 

Between these two encroaching powers war was alwa)s possible 

The Cnmcan war, fought in 1854-56 on behalf of Turkey against 
Russia was the first alliance of the paramount power, Britain with 
the second power on the Continent, France, against her rival, Russia 
The war, and later the forced revision of the St Stefano Treaty be 
tween Turkey and Russia at Berlin, proved that Britain, with the help 
of the smaller states of Europe, could keep Russia s ambitions w ithin 
bounds The end of the Crimean War marked the exit of Russia for 
i yuv/ad is Tik? xVut Owwwavi'I tVeniTig xVit 'yx.'un ijkri 

the Treaty of Pans, w hicli closed the conflict, Prussia’s Germany and 
the Italy of Sav o) w ere built up with Britain’s permission, and her old 
* S Jney I Jerbert quoted in CanibnJsc History of Bntish Foreiso Pol cy II JS9 
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ally, Ausma, and her ne^^ one, France, lost much of their might A new 
power situanon was e\olnng m Europe, which ten or fifteen \ears 
later Bntain could balance bj alljang herself with Russia and France 
ajpiinst the first Continental pow er, German} 

~ German} w as tolerated wnth the understanding that she w ould not 
threaten Bntish secunt} and w ould continue to accept the protecaon 
of the Bntish and not build one of her own Germam ’s w ar 
against England, as w e shall see, w as a ret olution against the Pax Bn- 
tanmca, an attempt to eliminate Bnosh dominion and establish a Ger- 
man one 

The prelude to this retolunon was another reiolt, that of Serbia 
ajjainst Austria Hungar} The famous “pig war’ is the stor} of this 
rebellion, again of one state against another w hich dormnated it eco- 
nomicalU The tw o revolts brought on the first orld W^ar, w hich 
was, m turn, again a major fight for a new order of rank among the 
pow ers, ending in a peace pow erless cither to re establish the old or 
to build up a new order 

To gam a preliminac} insight into the manner m w hich the broader 
t}'pc of conflict IS preapitated, a stud) of this inadent will repay ns 
In 1877 Turke\ had once more been operated upon b} Russia After 
a protracted war the peace terms were settled at St Stefano But the 
"sick man” had been carv ed into too man} pieces, most of his Euro- 
pean empire had been com erted mto new states, proteges of Russia 
The latter had not claimed the Straus or Constantinople, and the treaty 
left them wath Turke} But smee Russia would be m control of the 
"Greater Bulgaria” created by the settlement and w ould consequent!} 
ha\ e the Straits within her grasp, it seemed to the Bnnsh that she had 
Mrtuall} reached the Aegean Sea and thus the Mediterranean To 
placate Austna, Russia had not insisted on givmg more temtor} to 
Serbia and Montenegro, not even on the umon of the nro southern 
Sla\ states, and she left Bosnia and HetzegoMna with Turkey The 
trean also proiified that local autonom} w as to he granted, hut de 
tails w ere to be w orked out )omd} with Austna ® 

The A’lenna Foreign Office, how ever, considered the w edge held by 
Turkey between the two southern Slav states too narrow It feared 
that \ustna’s interests would be jeopardized b} provimny’ to self 
go\ ermng Slav s w hose mating songs might even attract her own Slavs 
Bntain under Disraeh and Anstru under ^ndrass}- were m accord, 
» Medheott, pp loff , Mon\-penn} andBacUe,II.S7}ff, 118' ff , Lewm, pp 56ff 
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Bismarck jomed them for Germany, and at the Berlin Congress, m 
1878, they forced Russia to modify the St Stefano Treaty to her dis 
advantage The spoils of the Russian victory were equitably divided 
among the Great Powers 

“Greater Bulgana,” the realm of Boris m the ninth century, was 
not restored, and Russia did not reach the Aegean Sea by means of her 
straw man Bosnia, Herzegovina, and the Sandjak of Novi Bazar (the 
wedge between Serbia and Montenegro — between Serbu and the 
Austnan Adriatic coast of Dalmatia) were to be occupied and ad- 
ministered by Austna Montenegro received notable additions to her 
temtory, though considerably Jess than she would have gained had 
the treaty stood She got a few miles of coast line on the Adnatic, but 
could use It only under Austnan supervision * Serbia was somewhat 
larger, but was encircled by Austna, not with scientific German 
thoroughness but with easygoing Scblamperet, for though the roads 
to the Adriatic through Dalmatia and Montenegro were blocked the 
way to Bulgana and the Vardar valley remained open 

By controlling the mam outlets from Serbia, Austna Hungary domi- 
nated the economic life of that country she bought 70, perhaps even 
80, percent of all Serbian exports and sold to Serbia more than 90 per- 
cent of the latter’s imports Seibu’s chief exports were cattle and pigs 
She thus competed with Hungary, Austna’s partner m the Monarchy, 
reducing the price of meat in the markets of industrial Austria Hun- 
gary, of course did her utmost to induce Austna to cut down her im 
ports of Serbian cattle and pigs 

fn 1903 the conservauve pro-Aostnan Alexander, the Obrenovic 
lung (the Serbian Orleans) and his queen were assassinated by the 
terroristic Black Hand, one of Serbia’s basic institutions The new king, 
Peter, of the Karagcorgcvic lute ’ — the Bourbon family, as it were — 
promptly instituted an anti-Austnan policy Two years later, while 
an agreement was under negotiation with Austna, newspapers an- 
nounced that Bulgaria and Serbia had ojncludcd a customs union, al- 
ready sanctioned by the Sobranjc, Bulgaria's legislature, and only 
awaiting the vote of the Skuptchina m Belgrade 

A customs union betv cen the two agricultural countries produc 
mg and exporting the same kind of goods smelled of a political move 
against Austna, it was certainly not an economic solution of the cx- 

* Setofl Watson The Rise of Naiion^uy rntbeBtlkans ;6 pj 134 
^ Hayes A Political and Cultural HmoTj of Modem Lurope, II, 498 
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port problem The London EconoTitistj in an arucle from Vienna dated 
January 23, 1906, reported “consternation” on all sides that these 
Balkan countnes had surreptitiously agreed to what could only be 
regarded as a violauon of the Treaty of Berhn, which stipulated identi- 
cal duties for all countries A somewhat sinular sicuaaon will be re- 
membered, when, in 1931, Austna and Germany announced that a 
tentative agreement for a customs union had been reached The Al- 
hed and Associated Powers protested, realizmg that an economic un- 
ion, a new Prussian Zollveretn, was designed to prepare the way for 
pohacal umon, the feared and opposed Anschluss They declared that 
such an agreement ivas m violaaon of the Treaty of Versailles, the 
Treaty of St Germam, and the Geneva Protocol of 1922 The World 
Court at the Hague held the treaty to be a violation of the Gene\ a Pro- 
tocollof 1922, and the customs umon w'as prohibited * 

Such quasi legal proceedings were not needed m 1906 to scotch the 
Bulgar-Serbian customs umon On January 27 the London Econovnst 
wote * Yesterday the Hunganan frontier was, by consent of the 
Austrian and Hunganan Governments, closed against Servian live- 
stock Not only cacde and pigs are excluded from import to Austna- 
Hungary, but also Servian meat of all lands” In Serbia “20,000 pigs 
are kept in readiness for export ” The road through the Vardar valley, 
over ^thich Serbian meat was later exported to more distant countnes, 
could not then be used, smce no facilities were available for slaughter- 
ing and preservmg 

A malaise was thus created m Serbia which could be blamed on 
Austna and Hungary The only consolation the Belgrade government 
could give Its citizens was that the “pig war” could not last long, that 
famme \\ ould break out in Vienna, and that Viennese orkmen would 
not as meat pnces rose * 

But the so called “cattle convention” of 1894 between Serbia and 
Austna-Hungary, by which Serbian cattle were admitted if Serbian 
vetermanans vouched for their health, w as annulled Thereafter Ser- 
bian cattle or pigs could be admitted to Austna or Hungary only if 
exammed and certified by Austrian or Hunganan vetermanans, a 
stipulation which rendered the trade difficult and finallj stopped it 
Serbia ultimately obtamed loans in France and m England, built slaugh- 
ter houses, and exported meat by \ray of the Vardar valley But Ae 

• Pennanent Coon of International Jostice, TTie Hagne, Arrets, ordormznces et ir'ts 
et^tsttfs No 41, Opinion, Sept. 5. 1931 (A \V Sisthoff, L^dc 1051) 

tconormst, Jan. 27, March 10, ipod 
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“pig war had been a great object lesson, emphasizing the old etpen 
ence that an open road to the Adriatic was vital for Serbia’s future 
progress and prospenty 

In 1 908 when Austria annexed Bosnu and Herzegovina and refused 
to grant Serbia free access to the Adrntic Milanovic a Serbian mm 
ister then on a propaganda tour in England, had a long conversation 
with Sir Edward Grey and Sir Charles Harding He threatened that 
if Austria refused compensation, especially free access to the sea, Ser 
bia vv ould devote her energies to starting a war at a favorable moment 
smeeshe was sure she could not gam her ends by peaceful means ” In 
1914 the favorable moment arrived 

It is interesting to note the sequel The Pans treaties of 1918 re 
established Czar Dushans empire, opening a way for Serbian cattle 
and pigs Serbia s need had been filled But Hungary, Czechoslovakia 
and Austria were cut off from the sea The export and import routes 
of the northern Slavs and the Magyars were now controlled by 
the Germans One is reminded of the Romm festival of the Sat 
umaha at which master and servant exchanged places the masters 
waitmg on their servants and the latter ordering their masters 
about 

To Amencans the moral must be obvious Cutting the webs which 
connect and interconnect states stopping the flow of ener^ and ex 
change causes superfluity in some places and want in others llie 
need for an open road, therefore is the need for free circulation, which 
according to the evidence of the centuries is best secured when a state 
IS master of its trade routes Every state is fearful that its neighbor may 
gam control over such avenues, that it may close them or permit their 
use only under conditions advantageous to itself The response to the 
malaise created by British discriminatory regulations against early 
Amencan commerce was embodied jn Article I, Section 8, of the Con 
stirution of the United States ‘ Congress shall have power to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the several states 
and with the Indian tribes ' It was a weapon m Amenca’s struggle for 
commercial independence And was not the War of 1812 fought to 
clear the routes to and from the United States which had been choked 
by Ewash. w. Gjanoil’ ** 

>®Aiistro-Sen«n Dyiute RotmdTahle IV ” Lee II 641 

C. A Beard and Ai R Beard I 39J “If m form the war on England was declared 
for commercul motives it was m ty conceived prunarBy in the interest of agn 
culrore Agnculture jnst as shjyiing suffered from British depredauons “ 
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After the Franco Prussian War the Treaty of Frankfort, intended 
to keep France do^vn for a long tune, proved too lenient She recov- 
ered more quickly from the disaster of 1870-71 than had been t\ 
pected, and Bismarck looked for an opponumtj to u eaken her His 
atntude was rather like that of C^to when he held up before the Roman 
Senate a bunch of grapes from Carthage as evidence of her recovery 
and, with the directness of a less hypocritical man, declared that a 
country able to grow such fruit so soon after a disastrous defeat ought 
to be destroyed 

But when, m 1875, Bismarck spoke his cetennn censeo against 
France, the other great European pow ers prev ented an attack on her 
Bismarck then modified his policy, stimulating the French to enlarge 
their possessions on the other side of the Mediterranean, in North 
Africa Let France establish an empire m Afnca vv hich vv ould com- 
pensate her for her losses m Europe, and let this empire be extended 
to the borders of the British colonies, if England and France had com 
mon frontiers in Africa, an enmity might dev elop between them vv hich 
would relieve Germany of French pressure 

In British foreign policy Egypt has an imponance on the Mediter- 
ranean similar to that of Belgium on the North Sea Belgium is on the 
road from London to the Continent, Egypt, on the road to India 
Egypt might be independent, she might be neutral, but she must 
alvva)s be Britain’s fnend — must never be ruled or dominated by 
another great power or any power having interests divergent from 
Bntain’s Because of her geographical situation Lgj pt is strategically 
dependent on several glacis, whoever rules Palestine and the Sudan, 
for instance, can influence Egj^tian policy The independence of 
Egypt also means the independence of the glacis France, on any one 
of the glacis influencing Egypt, was a potential enemy of Bntain and 
thus a help to Germany, and to clear the wa) for French adventures, 
afford an outlet for her excess energ)', and aw aken latent Anglophobia 
m that countiy w as now the best protection for Germany Bismarck’s 
foreign policy dunng these ) ears w as based on making Bntain amena 
ble to an understanding wath Germany — indeed, on insuring her silent 
partnership m the Tnple Alliance In addition, it was designed to 
force Bntam’s hand in aid of his own colonial policy 


y Mitchell p 50 ibid^p 114 also to sqwrate Italy from France, CipniniM J/oiem 

History \ 1 I jjg 

Valentin \ a t il des lois dans la politiqae erteneure de Bismarck Rei’tie Hu 
CLXXVIII (Julj Dec, «9J6), i ff , Cambridge History of British Foreign 
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The economic situation — nay, I may say the economic character 
— of Germany changed utterly between 1870 and 1895 Dunng this 
quarter century tno and one half miUion Germans emigrated. At 
the peak, benveen 1881 and 1885, about one milhon left the country 
in four years From 1895 to 1914 the figure dropped to practically 
zero, immigrants about equaling emigrants ** The earber wholesale 
emigration had been evidence of a dispanty between land and popu 
ktion, evidence that the “Athenian problem” of the dajs of Pencles 
had descended upon German statesmen. 

The histonan Bury enumerates three ways in which the problems 
of overpopulation among the barbanans of ancient times might have 
been solved (a) clearmg land for agnculrure, {b) better methods of 
farming, and (c) war — tfiat is, appropriation of land fanned by others 
The barbanans* owm solution was war, that actually adopted by 
Pencles was the more ranonal course of better farming methods, col 
omzation, and mdustnabzanon,** 

The new German Empire followed the example of Pencles and 
Athens Germany's popolanon increased 50 percent from 1878 to 
ipra, to the enormous figure of sixty five million, yet did not suffer 
from unemployment or Jack of nounshmenr The explanation was an 
increase in crops from 1878 to World War I so enormous that it not 
only pro^ ided the rapidly growing population with the same per capita 
quota as the former population had, but even raised the average per 
capita by one sixth 

Concurrently Gcrmaay was mdostnalized In 1879 high protective 
dunes were imposed to foster and shelter new industries The usual 
symptoms of indusmalizaaon appeared A strong drift set m from rural 
to urban areas Imports, as well as exports, increased With the object 
of g amin g new markets, both to procure raw materials and to sell 
finished goods, Germany began to acquire overseas possessions and 
“spheres of mfluence ” 

The more Germany was obbged to depend on exporting her indus- 
trial products, the more zealously she had to strive either to maintain the 
open door m as many countries as possible b^ond the seas, or else, by 
securing colonies, leases, spheres of mfluence, or coaling stations, to aug- 
ment her share in the economic advantages to result from opening up re 

Burgjc^er, p 88 Round TeiU, HI (191 j}, 

I* Bary, Tte Imanon of Europe by tbe Barbarant, p 7 

IT D Gunther Die Cbervolkerungs vnd WotUundnbeone itn Sptegtl Jer deutseben 
Bevclkertmgtbe^egung Berko, ipjSL 
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motet regions, if she was to hold her own among the other far more 
powerful countries of the world ** 

In 1895, the year in which emigration practically stopped, Ger- 
many’s foreign trade, exports and imports combmed, had nsen to 7 5 
billion mark from about 3 5 billion in. 1880, m 1913 it reached a peak 
of 2 1 biUion mark 

Germany’s response to the pressure of overpopulation, the tillmg of 
more land and the apphcation of more scientific methods, solved her 
problem for the time being, emigration ceased, and there was no un- 
employment But as the populaaon kept on mcreasing, though after 
1910 at a somewhat lower rate, the pressure for more production, new 
markets, and new indusmes actively continued and created fear for 
the future, a certam malaise 

In 1914 the financial position of Germany was not as favorable as 
was her trading She was a debtor state, and by that time she had ex 
hausted her credits m foreign countries Even then German banks used 
foreign short-term loans for long-term investments, by their invest 
ments they unmobdixed the cash they owed to others At the time of 
the diplomatic tension over Morocco, culminating m the Algeciras 
Conference, it was rumored that Germany's fighting spmt had been 
cooled by the threat of the big Pans and London banlb to call their 
shon-term loans, since the money for payment %vas not available, 
the Berlin banks were faced with bankruptcy — for these and other 
reasons the Morocco affair was setded peacefully The truth of this 
story I cannot vouch for, at any rate, in the years immediately pre 
ceding 1914 Germany’s balance of payments showed a considerable 
surplus m her favor, the payments received for goods exported, for 
services rendered foreigners, and for mterest, exceeded the sums she 
paid for imports, services received, and interest on money lent her 
The annual surplus was available in gold, which she could import and 
use to pay off foreign loans or for mvestments in foreign countries 
In 1913 Germany had ample reserves of gold and several billions in- 
vested abroad 

What was England’s economic situation dunng the same period^ 
A huge workshop and office, she exported goods throughout the world 
and rendered services to every country, she msured foreign mer- 
chandise against all risks, forwarded goo<i of whatever on<nn m her 
merchantmen sadmg the seven seas, put the idle money of other coun 
“ Citnbndgt Modem History, XII, 170, Fuller, pp 303 ff 
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tnes to u ork at home or lent it to still others But her own agriculture 
could supply only one tenth of her needs, half the iron ore she used, 
all other ores, and all the raw materials consumed by her textile in- 
dustries had to be brought in ships from more or less distant lands ” 

England s economic situation is revealed m her balance of payments 
Between 1900 and 1913 the annual surplus doubled The full implica- 
tion of these 200 million pounds sterling, which she could either im- 
port m gold or convert into foreign investments, becomes clear when 
we realize that this credit remained after she had paid for all her needed 
imports of foodstuffs and raw matenals and had paid for all services 
rendered her by foreigners 

England aitvays invested her credit balances abroad The balance 
of payments clearly demonstrates that m the period which saw a con 
tinuous increase m English exports, the services England rendered as 
banker underwnter, and forwarding agent to the world were also 
steadily mounting In The Bnash Common People, 

G D H Cole states that between 1870 and ipoo, while money wages 
rose 5 percent, real wages rose from 3 j to 40 percent as commodity 
prices declined In the decade 1900-10 real wages declined 4 percent 
In one sense, the years of the twentieth century which preceded the 
outbreak of the Great War were for Great Britain a period of remark- 
able progress and prospency Despite the rapid growth of industrial 
production in other countnes, Bncish exports viere increasing at a 
tremendous pace ' 

Employment followed the trend of business cycles unemploj ment 
prevailed during depressions, and rising employmeni during upswings 
Thus, m the crisis years of 1879 and 1886, 12 percent of all registered 
workers were unemployed, but in 1893 only 8 percent, and in the most 
prosperous years, 1882, 1889, 1890, and 1913, less than 2 percent Before 
World War I chronic unemployment was unknown m England 
Everybody — not only the worker but also the professional man and 
the capitalist — all enjoyed increasing incomes, with a single exception 
The exception was the English farmer, who passed through a period 
of steady decline However, after 1900 his situation also improved 

No doubt, if you compared the figures of English economy with 
r.bnse of Gesmsoy jtnd the Ilnired Starest you wmid Aod rJiar rJxe ju - 

■•A E Kahn Great Britum in the fVorU Eeonmty,New Yot)%, Coluii)bi2 Unncrsiry 
Press J94< pp 84 ff Trevelyan Bniitb Hutory tnihe Nineteenth Century and After, 
p 434 »» Kahn, op eit,p 1*4 »» Page 443 
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crease and improvement in Germany and in the United States was 
considerably greater than in England. 

In many ways British industry was far mote solidly based than German. 
It owed nothing to tariffs or government subsidies, the firms engaged m 
it stood on their own feet. The German economic structure included not a 
few imposing features, which existed for military or political reasons, and 
could not be justified on economic grounds But m Britain, enterprises had 
to pass the test of paying. The national standpoints were different, and the 
British one, being purely economic, gave on that side better results 

R. C K. Ensor cites the case of steel as an example. German steel 
production expanded enormously, in 1900 it was double that of 
the British. 

But what did the Gennans do with their steeP They sold vast quan- 
tities to Great Bntaln at lower prices than they charged at home 
Using it to build ships and construct machinery, the British could 
therefore easily compete with Germany in the world market 
It IS more remunerative to build the world’s ships than to smelt the steel for 
them, especially if you are to sell the steel below cost price On the eco- 
nomic side Britain had the best of the bargain The compensation to Ger- 
many was on the military side. The gigantic steel industry, which she thus 
uneconomically built up, proved during 1914-1918 a preponderant factor 
in her war-strength. On the other hand, years of war passed before Eng- 
land could develop a steel output adequate to her fighting needs.” 

One can hardly help recalling the various arrangements concluded 
before the war between German and American industrialists for regu- 
lating the production and distribution of certain commodities, such 
as light metals and chemicals, on a world basis. The device was used 
by Germany to develop her own mass production and, by delivering 
the products cheaply to other countries, to discourage them from de- 
veloping adequate facilities of their own Here again Germany sought 
to influence the outcome of a war. By her managed economy she 
hindered the process leading to self-sufficiency in other countries 
Here we see the great ideological difference between the two coun- 
tries. England, the democratic free trader, basing her economy on 
economic considerations alone, producing the goods she could make 
more cheaply and better than others; Germany, ruled by an oligarchy 
and surrounded by a tariff wall, her economic policy requiring the 

” Ensor, p 504 **W;d,pp 504-5. 
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CO operation of banking and indnstiy m following the lead and in- 
structions of the government 

One of the great economic remedies against unemployment after the 
first World War was, as is well known, public works The industnal- 
ization of Germany, too, was mtended in part to give employment 
When she became o\erpopulated, her first response was emigration, 
her next improved farmmg methods increase in her arable land, and 
industrialization Was there not an interrelation between this artificial 
industrialization — the deliberate production of goods x\hich can be 
bought more cheaply from other countnes — and the desire to keep her 
people at home to stop emigration’ It was argued that emigration was 
a social evil to be combated Look into the wntmgs of German econo 
mists m the years when the German ctnigration reached its peak, con 
sider the propaganda against it at that time and the numerous measures 
taken in that country (and m other countnes in similar situations) to 
impede it, and you will understand more clearly the artificial mdus 
tnalization of Germany, the huge “army investment” program Ger 
many put a stop to emigration m order to maintain a big army and to 
get cheap labor for her industries 

When efforts to raise the binh rate as well as to stop emigration 
are accompanied by complaints of overpopulation, we know perforce 
that the motive is a desure for power and a greater army This contra 
diction was already evident in Wilhelmian Germany A solution was 
sought in the acquisition of colonies — lands where the immigrants 
remained subject to German military service In short, before the 
first World War Germany’s reaction to overpopulation, further swol- 
len by her emigration policy, was to feed her industry on armament 
production and demand colomes 

This digression from the history of the Anglo German struggle has 
been made in order to stress the following point Pressure, whether 
from overpopulation, maldisCnbution of xvealth, lack of opportunities 
for better earnings, or pohtical oppression, causes a tendency to emi- 
gration This may be obstructed or promoted by the home govern 
ment Other countries, underpopulat^, may facilitate, or in order to 
protect their own labor market or for other reasons, may restrict or 
Jw i0iai^Jt3X.ir«i DATDfiswr factojs sn the a/ the f.ttngxant and 

in the country of the prospective immigrant alike regulate migration 

Notwithstanding economic progress and the rise m the standards 
of hving, malaise was growing in England and m Germany In Eng- 
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land smkes, the struggle for and against Insh Home Rule, the suffra- 
gette movement, in Germany finanaal crises, the advance of the 
Socialist party, and the growmg power of the military over the civilian 
pohtiaans, in the Balkans the war of those countnes against Turkey 
and then of Serbia against Bulgana — ^all these things created uncer- 
tainty and unrest throughout Europe 
Both Germany and England needed foreign trade and income from 
services rendered to foreigners As early as the Bismarck regime, when 
the first German colonies u ere acquired disputes had arisen bet\veen 
the two countnes there was fnction over Jamaica and Zanzibar But 
in 1890 soon after Bismarck left the Chancellery, the conflicts were 
settled by an agreement vhich turned Heligoland the small island 
at Germany’s doorstep owmed by England over to Germany 
The splendid isolation championed by Gladstone was still the policy 
of England at the end of the nineteenth century But events in China 
and on the borders of Egypt and more trouble and finally war in South 
Africa unpressed on her statesmen the fact that she needed an ally At 
the same time, the Russian occupation of Port Arthur and trouble in 
the Egyptian Sudan when Captain Marchand hoisted the tricolor at 
Fashoda strained her relations with both Russia and France The one 
practicable alliance was therefore with Germany 
Two years after the Kruger cable, Joseph Chamberlain, the radical 
who had campaigned m favor of an imperial customs union, proposed 
a deal with Germany and was ready to pay for an alliance Even be- 
fore negotiations were really opened England made an advance agree- 
ment concerning Samoa — a new colonial concession In a speech at 
Leicester in 1898 Chamberlain spoke eloquently of the qualities of 
the German people, coming as they did from the same stock as the 
English, and m warm terms of America expressing the hope that a new 
Triple Alliance between the United States,** Great Bntam, and Ger 
many w ould secure the peace of the world 
Salisbury, then prime minister, replied to Chamberlain’s report on. 
his negotiations, ‘ I quite aiiree with you that under the present situa- 
tion a closer relation with Germany would be very desirable but can 
we get it 5”25 Germany negotiated, but without any real desire to 
conclude an alliance Her pnmary object was to obtain dunng the 

negotiations something on account — more colonial concessions and 

to soothe England into the illusion that she intended her no harm 

** Sejinour p ij8, Memecle p 6 j « Gamn, m, S79. 
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The tone of Chancellor von Bulow's reply to Chamberlain m the 
German parliament was unfncndly 

We are entirely prepared to Ine in peace with that power [England] on 
the basis of complete reciprocity and mutual consideration, but it is exactly 
because our international situation is nosv favorable that e must mabc 
use of It to make ourseh es secure for the future, for without might, with- 
out 3 strong army without a strong navy, we cannot become a world 
power In the coming century the German nation will be cither hammer 
or anvil 

At the same time, Kaiser Wilhelm thought it important to keep official 
sentiment in England favorable to Germany, “since a hopeful and 
friendly mind in England purs a new card m our hands ” Count Hatz- 
feld German ambassador to Great Britain, had the difficult task of 
stalling off a formal alliance, yet keeping up the appearance of a cor- 
dial desire for it on the part of his home government ” 

There is no more stnngcnt indictment of Germany’s policy, no 
stronger evidence that she did not at that time want an alliance with 
England, than the famous WiUy-Nicky letters m which the German 
Emperor wrote to the Czar of all the Russians m srnct confidence that 
England had proposed an albance, offering especially good terms, but 
that he did not wish to make such an agreement without giving his 
fnend an opportumty to offer better terms Plainly the idea was to 
heighten the tension between England and Russia, thus putting neu- 
tral Germany in a still firmer position, with greater power This 
manem er did not entice the Czar into raising the ante, however ** 
Negotiations wth England were continued, but finally fell through, 
and German policy took a tack which aimed to bnng England to 
terms by diplomatic strategy All preparations for an assault on Eng 
land M ere to be earned out on the lines already devised by Napoleon 
Germany wanted a fleet strong enough to convert the sea war as 
quickly as possible into a land war and to seek a decision where all 
the nerves of the world empire meet, in London 

As early as 1797, when a French invasion of England was out of 
the question, Napoleon had proposed to the Directory that the way 
to oust tVifc Eog\fih {tom was to iauntit an attack ftotn Egypt, 

The Cambridge History of Bnstsb Foreign Policy, III 178 
2' Garvm, III, 270 

2* Letters from the Kaiser to tie Czar copied and brought from Riisfta by ] Don 
Leiine, New \ork Stokes, 1920^ pp 47 50 
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to gam India, Egypt must be occupied This was actually attempted 
But Nelson’s victory in the Bay of Aboukir— “that miserable hole 
which lay between me and my destmy,” as Napoleon called it — ruined 
the project Later, without an adequate navy, first in accord with 
Russia and then m opposition to her, Napoleon med to open a road 
to India via the Continent His goal in the war against Russia in 
1812 waste gam possession of that road Again he was thwarted The 
plan bogged down in Russia’s resistance and the growing spirit of 
revolt on the Continent To build and control a railway line from 
Berlin to Bagdad, thereby threatening England’s communication v. ith 
India, was the German \ ersion of Napoleon's plans 

I have noted how memories of Alexander’s mastery over the Medi 
terranean through Greece and the Greek Islands and of Hannibal’s 
m\ asion of the Italian peninsula always remained aliv e in Rome, and 
that they gave rise to new fear when Philip of Macedon and the 
Seleucids of Syna tned to mutate Alexander Along similar lines the 
memory of Napoleon, the Alexander of modem times, created fear 
m England that any power ambitious to rule Europe would try first 
to gain a hold on Turkey In robust England this fear aroused strong 
reactions 

Before we look into these threats and the reacuons to them in some 
what more detail we muse get a proper perspective for the situation of 
the moment The failure to come to an agreement with Germany 
forced England’s hand Germany held stubbornly to the belief that 
Britain would never pay the pnee demanded for any arrangement 
with France and Russia, and she herself could accordingly force 
Bntain to accept any conditions she laid do\\n When France be 
came more receptive to a pro-Enghsh policy, after the defeat of her 
Russian ally m the Far East, Bntain came to an Entente Cordiale with 
that country in 1904, and with Russia in 1907 
In 1898 Germany had begun to build a strong navy A statute of 
1900 doubling the naval program was followed by supplementary 
appropriations The fleet was built to the tune of the German jingo 
ists, led by the Kaiser The refrain was the need for a fleet so great 
that any power challenging it w ould risk its proud claim to supremacy 
‘ We must take into our hands the tndent I am the admiral of the 
Atlantic Ocean, you the admiral of the Pacific,” said Willy to Nicky 


** Bonaparte s Report of Feb 
\nil 5^ ibtd^ p 6a} Rose p 


aj 1798 referred to in Cambridge Modern History, 
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England felt that her naval saprcmacj was endangered and that 
her fleet must be increased, that for each keel laid m Gennany she 
must la) t%\ o This polic) ran squarely up against the new social pro- 
gram imnared bj Llo)d George, whose part) demanded monej for 
social reforms, such as old age insurance, and resented any expeni nire 
on nonsocial services But the opposition to the big nav) faction was 
brokem 

In a budget debate m the House of Commons m 190S Mr Balfour 
asserted not onl) that German) ’s ship-building capaat)’ was equal 
to England s but also that the Knipp works were equipped, partlj 
through machmcT) supplied b) Great Britain, to construct guns as 
well as their mounting equipment for the German nav) In short, the 
argument ran, German) was building men-of war even faster than 
scheduled Prime iMinister Asquith concurred wuth Balfour’s state- 
ment that German) was budding ships faster than England and as 
well, if not better, though the tw o speakers differed somew hat m their 
estimates of her rate of budding This was a minor detail m the sensa- 
tion created Said the Sswrday Revte^>r, repomng the speeches 
^^^lenMr Asquiths speech was delivered, said Mr Dillon, the House w as 
crowded ^^'he^ the Prune »Mimster sat down the Speaker looked at the 
House and the House looked at the Speaker, and for three or four minutes 
no one rose. That means that the speech of the Prune Minister created a 
panic m this House as it has created a panic in the countr) 

German) s answ er to the ‘ naval scare ’ as this panic was dubbed 
in England was to make it known through Admiral Tlrpitz that b) 
1912 Germany would have onl) thirteen dreadnaughts, not Asquith’s 
count of seventeen, let alone B ^four’s tw ent) Net enhelcss, the scare 
had Its effect it convmced pubhc opinion in England that her naval 
supremac) w as in jeopard) and that German lodustr) was the culprit 
— that German) had the capaaty to build a great fleet and was build 
mg It m a shorter time than stipulated m her siatutoi) program ** 

Added to this competmon m shipbuildmg was German) 's colonial 
pohc) She tned to acquire from Portugal the colon) at Delagoa Bay 
off southeast Africa, also a C 3 iinesc port and a naval base on the At- 
lantic coast of Morocco Casang about for bases for the nav) she 
was constructmg, she selected them with an e) c to threatemng 
England 

Let us turn for the moment to Turkc) , potential steppingstone for 

•’Smrday Rmea, RUrch 20 1909, p jj6, Qusnerty Review, 1909 pp 
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Germany toward India Even before Germany embarked on her 
large navy program her pohcy concerning Turkey had changed Eu- 
ropean statesmen kept trymg to reform Turkey by long diplomatic 
notes But from time to time the “sick man” of Europe ralhed suffi- 
ciently to ward off reforms and used hss waning powers to kill Chr^ 
'nans in Macedoma and Armenia After one of the Armeman massa- 
cres the powers agreed to msist that Turkey institute reforms and stop 
the penodic harrying of her Christian subjects Germany refused to 
paiticipate in this diplomatic action She wooed Turkey during the 
Turkish Greek war of 1897, andm 1898 the Emperor made a journey 
to Constantmople, Damascus and Jerusalem, delivenng pro-Turk and 
pro Moslem speeches This friendship was auned at England, as was 
endentmtherailroadprojectsthat went by the name ‘ Berhn Bagdad ” 
The line, so far as it tra\ ersed Europe, could be controlled by Germany 
only if she dominated Austna Hungary and the Balkans, friendship 
wath Turkey was useful only if backed by German overlordship up to 
the Turkish frontier 

England could stop the project by keepmg her from a controlling 
influence over Austria Hungary and the Balkans The first step avas 
to settle her differences wath Russia, among which was the trouble 
over Persia An agreement signed m 1907 divided that country into 
two spheres of influence, of which Russia got the northern or inland 
part Her maneuvers for an outlet to the warm sea m the Far East 
had been thwarted by Japan and the new agreement now barred her 
from an alternative outlet m the Gulf of Persia, the one opening still 
left to her was m the Near East, m the Balkans Constantinople and 
the Dardanelles w ere the sole reraaimng possibihaes — the old dream, 
inherited from the Byzantine Empire, of raismg the cross on the Hagia 
Sophia 

England’s pohtical moves thus forced Russia to oppose Germany’s 
progress to the east In 1908, when King Edward on his annual visit 
to Manenbad stopped at IscU to call on Emperor Franz Joseph, there 
was a general impression that this was more than a friendly visit to 
an aged monarch on the e\ e of his diamond jubilee The motive was 
thought to be the detachment of Austna-Hungaiy from Germany and 
sohdification of the nng around the latter English official and semi- 
offiaal circles demed it, professing that the sole pohtical reason for 


'»Laloy p 34 Cm:br>dge History of Bnttsb Foreign Folicy.llL ni Uwm ot 
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the visit was to make the old emperor see that Germany must be rea 
sonablc and cut down her nawl building program. But the “first 
gentleman of Europe” declined to intervene in the domestic affairs of 
Germany. From what he learned at Ischl, Edward gathered the im- 
pression that the independence of the Monarchy was already hardly 
more than nominal ‘ 

In the Qrtarterly Revtnif Andre Chiradamc wrote of the situation 
m Central Europe 

From the map entitled ‘Slavs, Germans and Magyars m Austria-Hungary 
and the Balkan States,’ we may observe that in Austria-Hungary the Ger- 
mans number 11,740,000, the Magyars, 6,640,000, the Slavs 23,140,000 
Now, even admitting, what is daily becoming less probable, that the Mag- 
yars make common cause with the Germans, still Germans and Magyars 
together amount to only 20,380,000, as against 23,140,000 Slavs. The Slav 
populations are increasing more rapidly than the Germans and the Magyars, 
and arc, therefore, sure to outnumber the Germans and the Magyars to an 
evcr-increasing extent. 

Now, though some Austro-Hungarian Slavs arc less advanced than the 
Germans m culture, and do not yet enjoy equal political rights with them, 
they have nevertheless entered upon their own evolution, which is dis- 
tinctly marked •• 

In Austria-Hungary, therefore, against the dominant ethnic groups, 
Austrians and Hungarians, there arc the great dominated populations 
originating from the Slavs, and the consciousness of their race and the 
desire of these nationalities to have the governing power, or at least 
a part of it within the monarchy, is increasing. 

Thus England, m her endeavor to bar Germany's way toward the 
easr, helped the Slav groups in the Hapsburg Monarchy to transform 
It from an Austro-Hunganan duo into a tno "Give the Austrians, 
Hungarians and Slavs belief in France and England, get them to see 
the future importance of their political development, and that they' 
may count upon Anglo-French sympathy equally wdth Russia's," and 
Germany’s path would be closed.*^ 

Many other wnters expressed the same idea R. W. Setort-Watson. 
Henry Wickham Steed,** and others urged a policy whose essence 

•»Lee, T), 550. 649 Farrer. p iia.Stee^p 241 
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was that the Monarchy must be preser\ed, but must be transformed 
from a state dominated by Germans into one dominated b) Sla\s As 
late as 1907 Seton Watson” contended that the Monarchy was an 
absolute necessit} and that no Austro Hungarian "problem” existed, 
but after the Ischl meeting he changed his nund, admitting that a uni- 
fied south SIa\ state might be the solution 
From Italj similar \ oices had been heard for 5 ears "Geographical, 
ethnographical, histoncal and mihiar) reasons compel us,” said Pele- 
gnm, in Verso la gJierraj "to be masters of the Trentino, Tneste and 
Istna, and also to enforce a renunciaoon by Austria of her aspirations 
in the Balkans ” Tliat and nothing else, he held, w as the indispensable 
condition for an understanding wnth Austna Albert Sorel had cor- 
recdy judged the situation as early as 1902 ‘ For a hundred y ears 
attempts hat e been made to soU e the Eastern problem On the day it 
IS sohed, Europe will realize that it must take up the problem of 
Austria next”^" 

At the end of the nineteenth century and m the early y cars of the 
tttentieth Germany was supreme on the Continent Her power had 
etohed during the fifty years m which England Ined in splendid 
isolation The fruits of this etolution were only then ripening Ger- 
many ’s standard of In ing, her income, and her w eaJth w ere rising, 
and her colomal empire W’as expanding But she w as dependent on for- 
eign markers, access to w hich was controlled by her neighbors Though 
open in time of peace, it might at any' ume be cut off by' England 
Drowsing happily in the conviction that her navy had secured to 
her the sea lanes to w orld markets, England w as rudely aw akened by 
the German preparations 

In 1897 Canada granted a preferenoal rate of 33% percent on all 
merchandise bought from England Germany protested on the ground 
that this concession mfnnged the most fax ored nation clause of in- 
ternational trade treaties She was clearly' fnghtened, suddenly reabz- 
ing that England might cease to be a free trade country and shut her- 
self and her domimons and colomes behind trade bamers The fear 
w as intensified by the campaign led by Joseph Chamberlain at the turn 

** Seton arson The Future of Auarut Himgjry and the Attitude of the Great 
59 
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of the century for an imperial customs union and colonial preferences 
What would happen when German goods ran up against imperial cus- 
toms barriers^ Furthermore, did not an imperial customs union mean 
the consohdation of the Empire’s armed forces* 

With the formation of England s Entente Girdiale, lirsr with France 
and then \nth her ally, Russia, Germany felt imprisoned on the Oin- 
tinent For a moment it looked — ^writes Oncken — as if Germany were 
to be exposed to the danger of isolation and to a policy of hemming 
m (‘ Emkreisungspolink”) on the part of her enemies, led, as was 
thought, bj King Edward VII ** 

Negotiations were begun with Russia Kaiser Wilhelm's intention 
tv as to revive an important element of Bismarck’s pohey, “rc-msurance 
with Russia,” and he persuaded the Czaz at a meeting m Bjorko to 
make an agreement But it was never ratified Once back in St Peters- 
burg, the Czar mforrned the Kaiser that he could carry out the agree- 
ment only if France would jom as a partner An exchange of letters 
— sharp retorts 

You have agreed, the alhance is made, wrote Willy 

I am sorry I cannot agree, my previous arrangements with France 
prev ent me, repbed Nicl^ 

The web remained Even when England and Russia composed 
their differences, m 1907, agreeing that any conflicts of mterest aris- 
ing m the future should be settled by fnendly negotiation and that 
neither country should attack the other or paniapate m an attack by 
other powers — even then Germany could not quite realize that with 
this agreement the Entente Cordiale had been transformed into a 
tnple alliance Not until 1909 did German politicians realize that the 
real Tnple Alliance had become France, England, and Russia and 
that the former Tnple Alliance (Germany, Austria-Hungary, and 
Italy) had shrunk to a dual alliance, since in \ icw of the Irredentist 
movement to recover Italian temiory from Austria there was no 
chance whatever that Italy would jom her former partners m any 
war against England 

In 1906, before the Anglo-Russia agreement, the French ambassador 
to England had mformed Sir Edward Grey, head of the Bntish For- 
eign (Office, that his gov emment feared an unprovoked attack by Ger- 
many and inquired whether France might count on military help from 

«• CmbTuige Hmory ef the Bntiib Empire, Vk 714. 
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England Sir Edward’s first response was that he was not in a position 
to make any declaration binding his government After consulting 
some of his colleagues m the Cabinet, however, he authorized a con 
ference on military matters, \vith the proviso that it should not com- 
mit Great Britain From then until the eve of the first World War 
conferences were held each year Similar discussions had already been 
started benveen the Bntish military attache at Brussels and the Belgian 
staffs® 

From documents published after the war we know that the French 
had good reason for apprehension since the chief of the German gen- 
eral staff had already, in 1905, urged a fundamental clarification of 
relations with France by an immediate war We know further that 
the plan of the general staff actually put mto execution during World 
War I — the so called von Schlieifen Plan — had been dratvn up and 
accepted in 1905 and that Belgium was to be the avenue of attack 

The diplomatic battle was lost by Germany England responded to 
her threats by prepanng for war In the island kingdom the “little 
navy ’ men were o\efridden More ships were the answer to the Ger- 
man fleer, the move against the Austro Hungarian Monarchy, and 
the Berlin Bagdad railway At the same time, Italy was completely 
estranged from her former allies 

The Wilhelmstrasse had been outwitted The sum total of its diplo 
matic defeats, however — in South Afnca, in the contest with France 
for Morocco, m attempting to win the fnendship of Russia — seems 
only to have convinced the military leaders of Germany that they 
must break the bars of her Continental pnson by Avar Frustration in- 
creased German aggressiveness The army was enlarged, and the reve- 
nue from a special tax of one thousand million marks was spent on 
armaments 

France responded by e\tcnding her military ser\ice from two to 
three years Agitation for conscription sprang up m England As 
csrly ss :^S Clcmcaccsi: toed ftr inarrimce Jfrng- Ecfwanf that war 
wnth Germany was unavoidable and that England would need con- 
scnption and a large army as well as a navy if France were to be saved 
The glorious British navy, Qemenceau argued would sink the Ger- 
man fleet, but wonderful holes in the water would not save Pans 


**Trcvelj-an Grey of Falloion p 1J4 
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from German occupation, it might well be that the real answer to the 
German fleet would ha\ e to be a big British army That fonnidable 
animal Germany, so well fitted for land battle, had striven to become 
amphibious, was there any course for the ruler of the waves other 
than to adapt herself to land warfare and become also amphibious’ 

Once more Great Bntain offered conciliation In 1912 negotiations 
were opened with German) Sir Ernest Cassel, an English banker of 
German origin, and Albert Ballin, a fnend of the Kaiser, prepared the 
May Haldane, the British Secretary of War, went to Berlin to ascer 
tain Mhat the chances were But Germany was not Milling to accept 
the Bntish condition that her colonial empire, to be built up with 
Britain’s help, should be protected by the Bntish navy, as were those 
of other Contmental states, such as the Netherlands East Indies, and 
others 

The offer might have created a situation similar to that which ex- 
isted bent ten Bntain and the United States after the 1820’s By pro 
claiming the Monroe Doctnne, the United Stares confined its interests 
to the Amencan Continents England, who was agreeable to the idea, 
tacitly placed her navy at the disposal of this country to prevent in- 
fringements Not until 1917 did the United States ever propose the 
building of a navy stronger than that of the Bntish, and in 1921 the 
Washington naval agreement cut the Amencan building program to 
establish panty between the two countnes 

Under the unwntten agreement on the Alonroe Doctnne the United 
States had been assured of help m case of attack by any combination 
of powers But Germany was unwilling to accept England’s protec 
tion It is ironic to reflect m this connection upon what two world wars 
have shown the United States outgrew England and got, against its 
will, the position of international prominence m hich Germany coveted 
and which no blueprint or force could give her Germany revolted 
she and her satellites wanted another order of rank, a community of 
states dominated by herself The revolt failed, but it was a prelude 
to a nuclear change in the community of states vv hich is still unfinished 
and M ill, perhaps, still be unfinished when the present generation dis- 
appears 

The goals of wars arc sometimes well defined, at other times vague 
‘*Lce II 629 
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Historians often say that from the death of Louis XIV until the 
French Revolution, war was the game of sovereigns, played with 
small armies for small stakes and accordmg to rules 

The epoch of these “\v ars subject to . . mmutely codified resmc- 
tions,” ended when m a new kind of war the 

French Revolution had thrown the whole weight of that people and all its 
forces into the scale which had hitherto nothing but the weight of limited 
armies and the limited revenues of the state It was the war of the natural 
forces of a state and a great and simple motive to the artificial diplomatic 
assemblage in which those states stood mutually involved 

The new French v. eapoti of the Napoleomc era, the levee en masse, 
or nsmg of 2 whole people, defeated Europe Not until Europe 
adopted the same measure and mobilized its entire population m the 
Voelkerschlacht at Leipzig did it defeat Napoleon 

A new era had begun, the era of naaonal wars, of wars which were to as- 
sume a maddemng pace, for those wars were destined to throw into the 
fight all resources of the nation, they were to get themselves not the goal 
of a dynastic interest, not of the conquest or possession of a province, but 
the defence or the propagation of philosophical ideas m the first place, 
next of principles of independence, of unity, of non-matenal advantages 
of various kmds Lastly they staked upon the issue the interests and for- 
tune of every private individual Hence the rising of passions, that is, the 
elements of force hitherto in the mam unused ** 

Through new weapons man changes his method of warfare But 
It IS not the method that is responsible, or primarily responsible, for 
the difference between the two kinds of w ar The essential difference 
IS that the war for a limited object, a change of leader or rectification 
of frontiers or one or two additional provmces, is kept under con- 
trol by the nonparticipatmg members of the community of states 
The belligerents must not offend other powers by their methods or 
by their peace terms If they do, a conference or diplomatic pressure 
will compel them to revise their contracts The Congress of Berlin, 
in 1878, IS a case m point 

The bloodier wars are those with a more general objective to 
change the order of rank among the nations Such have been the re 
lolts of subordinate nations against Spam, France, or the Pax Brt- 
tarmica What Ferrero, Toynbee, and others call “eighteenth century 

‘“Ferrero Peace and 5 u», Toynbee, IV, 144 fl 



warfare” was also waged in die nineteenth centurj’ for minor adjnst- 
ments in the societ)'’ of states — ^violence applied ^^^th the permission 
of the primus, so to speak. The great conflagrations, whether of the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, or nineteenth centuries, Mere general reso- 
lutions for a new balance of power because the old u'as functioning 
bad])' They did not lead to a mut eisal state, but either restored the 
former pecking order or changed it 
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W AR, we have seen, is sometimes a revolt of the discontented 
against an order they consider un)ust and not so strongly 
protected but that it can be upset Malaise and expectation 
of success are the two chief incentives for revolt If the aggressor has 
won, It seems reasonable to expect that the peace treaty will estab- 
lish a new order, if not, that it will restore the old order and provide 
for guarantees to maintain ir, bulwarks against new aggression When 
a war ends, the peace treaty codifies provisions to realize the victor’s 
aims, whether offensive or defensive 
In what Ferrero and Toynbee called eighteenth century \\ ars — 
what I have called violence applied with the consent of the com 
munity — this goal is relatively easy to achieve, since the peace treaty 
has only to effect the transfer of the disputed ob)ect front the van- 
quished to the victor or to arrange those changes or maintain the 
status quo for which the successful parties have fought The Bis 
marckian wars, for example, had their well-defined objectives 
Schleswig-Holstein, the ehmuiation of Austru from the German Bund, 
the separation of France from the German states by the annexation 
of Alsace-Lorraine— objectives realized when Prussia won 
In what our historians call nineteenth century warfare, which I 
have defined as a general revolution of powers against the balancer 
and minor local dominants, the treaty of peace ought in principle to 
realize the new order or to re establish the old It is, however, a char- 
actenstic of the organism of which our one world consists that it has 


ojivec ccysraJJAZftd m utdee cs€ rw*V., xb-aA is X'a w/, Sit'itr: ■xrr.tywg Yts 
many states as a whole The order remains nebulous The vanous 
hierarchies and independent states tolerate the domination of some 
one Great Power by co-operating in its policies, but never admit that 
they have a boss or are bound to follow iK commands When peace is 
concluded, when a new order of rank is established or the old re 
stored, this object is not attained by any clear cut wntten dispositions 
In 1714, when the war against Louis XIV ended m the Treaty of 
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Utrecht, France v. as defeated and her eipectatioas of umtmg Europe 
in a single Roman Catholic monarchy -were checkexL A neu order, 
with England as balancer, began to emcige The United Protmees 
abdicated from their rule as mantimc criords, and Ejigland tooL 
command, but it was a de facto change, no well-drafted articles la 
the treat) expressed it.‘ 

Nor will one 6nd an) order of rank created among states b) the 
Congress of \ lenna or ^e Pans conferences of 1918 The new order 
of all states, or the re-cstablished old one, is a de facto product of 
the d)’n2inic balance w oiked out after a general rev olution as the after- 
math of the war The peace irean contains at most terms establishing 
a provisional dommanoa of the defeated, or general rules providing 
a method b) which agreement is to be reached m the case of other 
conflicts of interest. Napoleons defeat was followed b) a temporat) 
occupation of France and an agreement that future conflicts would 
be setded by conferences betw ecn the Great Pow ers. to be convened 
from tune to time The defeat of U ilhelm II w as follow ed b) a tern 
porai) occupation of Geimaa) and the creation of a League of Nations. 

The Ime between the two kinds of wars— those for minor, well 
defined adjustments and those for an order of rank— cannot be shaxpl) 
defined. Eten wars for limited objectiies demonstrate cicarl) which 
belligerent is the stronger and thus enhance or dimmish the presnge of 
both pities. Prussia’s rank among the great powers was advanced 
by her naorj , Anstru's reduced bv her defeat. General rcvoluaons 
of power, on the other hand, ma) also prtake of the nature of nimor 
wars, having certam specific and welWefined aims as to transfer of 
temtoncs, “open doors ’’ The peace treaties of Pans m ipi8 redrafted 
the boundanes of European states, also taking aw a) colonies from 
one and adjudicating them to another Each peace treat) is therefore 
both prochial — can) mg out specific temtonal changes or reorganiz 
mg one or another of the commonii) of states — and general, through 
is effects organizing the order of rank among nations m the follow 
mg ) ears. Both prochial and general terms of a treat) arc declarations 
of policv agreed upon. Such decbrations are proposals for action, blue 
pnntsfor ^e future 

But the aftermath of the peace the actual events, are likel) to be 
quite different. Though AlraccLomme was given to German) m 
1871 b) the Frankfort Treatv, it did not become a prt of German), 

EngtjKj unjfr Quenj Amie W. *oy0^'LspvxutU^tf IIl,tnS 
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for this more than an agreement was needed The treaty granted to 
those who wanted to remain French the right to maintain their 
allegiance by emigrating to France, it mcd to help assimilation by elim 
mating the recalcitrant But did it succeed m making of the province 
a homogeneous part of the German body? 

In wars of all against all, m general revolutions when everyone’s 
rank is challenged and a new balance is at stake, the dispanty between 
the written word of the agreement and the general situation shaped 
by the aftermath of the peace is likely to be even greater Today, 
after Germany’s defeat, discussion is loud as to the terms of the peace 
to be granted to the defeated One party says Germany must be 
divided into parts, its western area detached, the states on the territory 
of Napoleon’s Rhembtind dominated by France, an eastern section 
occupied by Poland, as one of Russia’s vassals, and the central region 
formed into a small independent Germany Another party insists that 
the country be converted from a single Reich dominated by Prussia 
into a federation of independent states, the new Germany must be as 
impotent as the old Federation before 1870 

Imagine to yourself that at a new conference, the big fellows, after 
hearing the advice of the small, are confronted with the task of select- 
ing the order to be imposed on Germany The various salesmen, called 
politicians, put before you their \arious new garments, one black, an- 
other red, the third polka-dotted red on black or black on red ground, 
each telling you that this or that one is best suited to Germany and will 
secure the peace I say again no matter how clever its design, the 
dress they select is for an indeterminable figure, since they do not — 
cannot by any possible knowledge or effort of will- — ^foresee it The 
future will decide whether the garment will fit or not If historians 
and political scientists could describe from past expenence a collection 
of possible patterns, they might at least form for themselves an opinion 
of uhat uould happen to Germany and us neighbors if the dress 
offered by the French were selected, or that proposed by the Russian 
Minister, or the one designed by Mr Morgenthau But we have no 
such collection Speaking more generally and looking over the his- 
torical expenence selected at random m this book to show the pos 
sibihty of discerning a symptomatology of nations, we may say with 
reasonable certainty that the future of a federation— whether it will 
integrate into one state or disintegrate into many — is not determmed 
by the constitution selected by any legislative or deliberative body, 
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but by the properties of the de facto community involved Germany 
IS a nation, and any federation of German states aviII be better umted, 
A\hate\er its consntunon, than, let ns say, Yugoslavia, or Czecho- 
slovakia before 1939 I can remember that as children \\t often played 
with little figures nhich had round weighted bases, thej never stood 
quite straight or still but no matter how hard jou pushed them over 
they bobbed up again, irrepressible The war’s aftermath will show, 
as others have shown, groups and nations are such figures, often 
V acillating, but vv ith a tendency to stand up again vv hen thrown down 
As Trotslcy and others have pointed out, after the revolution of 
1906 had been put down by the czanst regime the following oppres- 
sion succeeded m splitting up and reducing to insignificance the so 
aalist parties within the country * Repression was followed by terror- 
utic acts on the part of mdmduals, a kind of guerrilla warfare earned 
on not by groups, but by single members of former groups Then, 
w hen certain changes m the general situation— ^ne might say in the 
Russian atmosphere-occurred, the old group reunited The atoms 
attracted each other, and agglomeration readily took place 
Furthermore, during the period when force has dissolved the 
group, and its members retain under repression their properties and 
their tendency to reunite, these members wnll have some influence on 
the body within which they exist Imagine a France as early as 1939 
spilt up by manj sectional interests, differing ideologies, and an in- 
creasing number of foreigners, taking in, as did dcclimng Rome, such 
2 nation as the Vjsigoths Will it help France to rule millions of Ger 
mans^ Imagine, on the other hand, Russia taking in German tech 
nicians, scientists, and organizers en vmje No doubt they will be 
slaves, but w as not the culture of Rome made ov er by Greek slav cs^ 
These are consequences, perhaps, only for a far distant future and 
do not interest politicians now working for the next election Yet 
the march of time is increasing its speed It was a prov erb in Denmark 
not long ago that the sweets eaten by the fathers spoil the children’s 
teeth, * It may w ell be said today that our own indulgence is Iikclv to 
produce 3 decay vv e oursclv es shall feci 

Again, the general importance of terms of parochial peace may 
easilyhe demonstrated in considenngthe question oITneste The state- 
ment often made nowadays by columnists and commentators that 

*TrotsJcj pp 88f, U7ff •"Die Vaeter haben Ilerrbn^ gegessen" 
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Tneste is the natural harbor for the Danube Basin is not e\act Da 
nubia has its own waterway, the Danube, which by canals now partly 
built n ill connect n ith the Elbe and the Rhine, and its own broad path 
to the Black Sea The German ports of Hamburg and Bremen and the 
Rumaman ports can offer cheaper rates to Austria, Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary than can Tneste This port Mas important for these 
countnes m hen all formed part of one state, m hich w as able to offer 
cheap rates through Tneste because for military reasons it had to 
keep a railway line and a good mercantile port in operation in this 
area After the partitiomng of Austna Hungary the importance of 
Tneste decimed and traffic flowed from the independent former parts 
of the monarch) tow ard Hamburg and Bremen * Thus the im 
portance of harbors is greatly mfluenced by the integration and dis 
integration of states, the formation of the Union of South Afnca, to 
take an example, unified the railwa) rate pohcies of the fi\e states 
in\ olved, and certain harbors gamed while others lost, in miportance 
Tneste and Istna are important, howexer, m strategic geography 
Tneste is on Italy’s great plain, w hich is dominated by the mountains 
of the ^^ene^la Giulia and the Qrsto, its hinterland It is the only great 
port on the western side of the Adnaac, for the Itahan nvers which 
stream into that sea, bemg mudd), have no large harbors, the east 
coast of the Adnatic, on the other hand, is nch m natural ports “ The 
power controUmg Tneste and the mountam range around it has a 
great influence on Italy A glance at the various historical maps of the 
Mediterranean area is sufficient to show that central Europe has con 
trolled Italy whenever it has held Istna and Tneste Full Itahan mde- 
pendence from Austna Hungary, includmg Tneste and the mountain 
range, was possible only with the advent of the nvenaeth century, 
w hen the monarchy was w eakemng and Italy w as protected by Great 
Bntam, overlord of the Mediterranean A decision on Tneste and 
Istna, therefore, a term of the parochial peace, like other strategic 
elements is bound to mfluence the order of rank of national pow ers 
The function of a treaty of peace is to establish an order for the 
commimit) of states The order of such a commumt) is secured w hen 
It corresponds to the inner pow er relation of the states which, how 
ex er, is itself determmed by the aftermath of the w ar the new 

* Tneste et Fiume ports de transit de lEurape Centrale Revue Pohttaue et Parle 
pienf jjre, OCVn (Oct^Dec^ 1923), 401 Jangakis p 81 

•XVhitdesej p 243 
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order perpetuates malaise in states potentially mightier than the \ic 
tors uhen it also creates niches nobody is ready to defend against 
attack then ob\iouslj it is just a tmcc the prelude to a neu war 

In discussing this situation I shall begin by illustrating my conten 
tion that the hidden order of rank is established by the aftermath of 
war and that the effects of peace treaties are not ahvajs those imagined 
by those who draft them we shall come later to the question of 
« hether it is possible to draw up general treaties M hich w ill secure a 
peace more lasting than the dynamic balance with its more or less 
hidden order of rank 

It may not be inappropnate to rcmarl parenthetically that politicians 
centuries ago were less sophisticated and more frank than they are to 
day There was a period uhen in literature as in comcrsation any 
thing could be mentioned the words sex or \ cnereal disease uerc 
not taboo An era of polite silence followed to give place in our 
day to the neo Rabelaisians and their clinical observations and hn 
guage Perhaps m politics a similar return of franl ness will soon be 
evident, perhaps we shall revert to the days of the Westphalia Treaty, 
when statesmen not only thought but also spoke of balance of power 
and discussed how equilibrium could best be established 

In 1640 Europe was faced with conditions similar, on a smaller 
scale to ours today Called to Munster and Osnabruck for the year 
1643 the negotiators of the treaty began to arrive in 1644 to nego- 
tiate in 1645, and to come to some agreement m 1648* Means of 
transportation and communication were slow distances great and 
men lived at a leisurely tempo Space had not y ec been eliminated by 
engines and time was not as yet merely a fourth dimension After 
the all important questions of precedence and ctiquctre had been set 
tied the negotiators began to discuss the real problems they had been 
convened to solve 

The Thirty \ears War had been a revolution against the order 
maintained by the then paramount powers Hapsburg Spam and Aus 
tna who aimed to umte Europe in a vtovarchia nmxeTsahs and con 
vert the feudal German states into a naghborlcsS empire of which 
the German pnnees would be citizens members of a federation with 
out the right to formulate their own foreign policy or keep their 
own armies France and Sweden the two rebels against that order, 

♦ Garden VI 15 Putter p no Koch I lailf Bolingbrolce Letter No MI 
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had supported the Protestant princes, the heterogeneous element m 
the empire, and the i^ar had ended with the defeat of Austna and the 
exhausuon of all paraes involi ed 

The first question before the negotiators was to decide who were 
the sribjecta belhgerantta,’’ or who had participated in the war This 
•was not as simple as it may sound On one side there w ere the imperial- 
ists— the Hapsburgs — and on the other “les Couronnes” — ^France and 
Sweden But each side had its large following of pnnces and other 
“estates” of the realm, ‘ immediate and mediate,” and their citizens 
The question \vas how far these parties, m w hose interest the w ar had 
been w aged, had a right to take part in the negotianons The French 
long, who called himself the protector of German bberte “and of 
captive pnnces,” proposed that all should be admitted to the congress, 
naturally enough, since France was for a Germany governed by 
many independent gov emors, a Germany in chaos, Austna w as op- 
posed 

After the hsc of pamcipants had finally been compromised upon, 
the reasons for the w ar were discussed At that time war was not con 
sidered merely an aggression by bad boys against good ones It was 
the w ar of the Roman law, of the canon law') ers, a procedure to 
compensate a WTong or \ mdicate a nght • Like pnv ate combat, war 
was violence applied to decide a conflict, and the decision was God’s, 
the peace treaty was a judgment drafted m the name of the Holy 
Tnmty The negotiators had therefore to decide what gnevances 
had caused the war, to remedy them, and finally to grant to the 
Couronnes des satisfactions for the trouble they had been put to in 
fightmg for the nghts of the aggneved 

B) the treat) Austna w as forev er stopped from realizing her dream 
the um\ ersal monarchy of the Roman Githohc church She could not 
incorporate German) , she was obliged to tolerate Protestantism and 
Protestant pnnces among her local governors B) keeping Germany 
dysiied, YnfKte i>ecatt£i an titmem of piutccaon Tor a dmded Ger- 

^VVedTOood p 479, writes “The congress had been sitting for neailj a jear when 
the delegates found that thej w ere soil m doubt as to the subjeeu belhgenmtu A 
debate was therefore held tilth the purpose of formulating a clear idea of uhat had 
been fought for and vhat subjects fsw italics mine] the peace treat> shall handle ” 
^ubiecta ate persons subjected to war taVmg part in wax not the objects of war 
It IS not used in the sense as the French would sa) sujci de roman ” See also \Ieiem 
^cwfjcix Actum jusutae facit 11 ao4 5 Vaoderpol pp lyB Batiffol p 661 
Philbpson,op Clf^ll t66ff r rr / P w, 
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maoy meant secuntj for France and eren for Austria, trhile a united 
Germanj equivalent to Prussia would have been a dan^r to both her 
neighbors 

After l^’estphalia there avas no prmru mter pares in Europe The 
Hapsbui^ u-ere defeated, France was a rising pouer, but soil not 
admitted to be the mighnest. Peace could not last long, for a feudal 
socien, needs an overlord 

B) keeping the German Empire divided, the great seientecnth- 
centurj French masters of diplomacy Richelieu and Alazann, uho 
consistend) opposed Spanish and Austnan policy, opened the •n-3\ 
for conquerors such as Lotus XTV and, later, Xapoleon The small 
stares of Europe u ere an mvitanon to France to annex them And 
during the eighteenth cenrurx, uhen a neu paramount pouer (Eng 
land) ivas emerging, and the nineteenth centur) , u hen it was at its 
peak, the division of Europe was corrected As have alreadj seen, 
m order to balance a dangerous France and an ambioous Russia, Eng* 
land made Prussia strong 

Louis tried to convince Europe not onlv that the Hapsburgs 
u ere no longer the leading poti cr, but that France was their suc- 
cessor and the kmg of France the legitimate head of the Morurehi 
Ctristjsrjj \^^len France was defeated, the Treat)* of Utrecht was 
concluded, of uhich Lord Bolingbroke wrote in his Defence of 
Utrecht 

The precise pomt at m hich the scales of po« er ram like that of the solstice 
on either otipic, is imperceptible to common obsen auon, and in the one 
case as in the other, some progress must be made in the new direction be- 
fore the change is pcrcened The\ s»ho are in the sinking scale, for m 
the political balance of pov\er, unlike to all others, the scale that is empt) 
sinks, and that m hich is full rises, thc\ vs ho arc in the smlang scale do not 
easih come off from the habitual prejudices of supenor m ealth, or poxi cr, 
or still, or courage, nor from the con5dence that their prejudices inspire. 
Thes ho are in the nsmg scale do not immediateh feel their strength, 
nor assume that confidence in it sthich successful experience gives them 
aftem-ard Thex vhoare themostconcemed toxratch theranaoonsof this 
balance misjudge often m the same manner, and from the same prejudice.* 

^\'hcn Bolingbroke made these observations, the balance of post cr 
m Europe had just shifted Spam’s dommation had ceased, France had 
been halted m her push for hegemonj , The Netherlands had lost their 
•Letter \1I p jj, Trevelyan, Eir^fanJttBier Qum Xffiie, III, fSSfi 
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finanaal and mantime supremacy, and Britain had laid the foundation 
for her dominance By the peace treaty she had, if possible, to make 
her naval domination secure, the strength on which her paramount 
position rested From her well protected harbors her fleet must be able 
to reach all her scattered dependencies She must acquire the bases 
necessary to secure routes to every part of the globe, she must keep 
France from dommating The Netherlands and make sure that they 
should come into the hands of an independent neutral, but small, 
power with slight naval strength 

The Treaty of Utrecht accomplished all these ends “By the trans- 
ference of the Netherlands [the ‘Spanish Netherlands,’ now Belgium, 
to Austria] an inland power of central Europe from whom we had 
nothing to fear,” wntes Trevelyan, the French threat to the Rhine 
delta was parried From the Treaty of Utrecht until 1793 Europe was 
untroubled by danger from the preponderance of France, until the 
French Revolution gave that country a new vital impulse “ 

In 1714, at the tune of the treaty, Britain needed to acquire the 
colonies which were a necessary corollary to her naval nng To 
achieve this she had not only to deal with her enemy, France, but also 
to dispose of her ally, Holland The story of the Anglo Dutch diplo 
matic war dunng the negotiaaons preceding the treaty and the de- 
feat of the Dutch and their retirement from world power, as told by 
that great master of history Trevelyan, are evidence that wars settle 
not only the order of rank between the victors and the vanquished but 
also among the victors themselves At Utrecht the Dutch lost their 
position as first maritime power to the Enghsh, who dictated the 
peace 

Dunng the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, when the European 
states headed by Bntain controlled a large part of the world, that 
country acted as balancer Her geographical position and navy made 
her impregnable, her economic position made her financing, services, 
and trade indispensable for all countnes, whether in peace or in war 

The Napoleonic wars ended in another French defeat The treaty 
of peace dealt with territonal questions at stake between the victors 
of the Quadruple Alliance and vanquished France The latter was 
made to return Napoleon’s conquests to the Alliance, which m turn 

211 “TrevelyaD 499 

•*Trevelj’an English Social History, p 393 " 
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returned them to their nghtful owners, one of the owners, the German 
Bund, arranged the retailing pnwtely The war and the peace, Na- 
poleon, his conquests, his failure, and the redistribution of European 
land ere hard facts which altered the order of rank m the world For 
the second time France had failed to organize Europe She was de- 
feated, but It had taken all Europe to do if, and the defeat was offset 
m some degree by the memory of her “glonous conquests” and the 
rising myths of the great French Revolution and of Napoleon Not- 
withnanding her failure, her position as a power was secure 
In the struggle against Napoleon, as more recently, it was Russia 
who, by her army and her endurance, proved her overwhelming 
poAver She showed herself unbeatable and inexhaustible and demon- 
strated that her army was always prepared and able to dominate Eu- 
rope The newly bom Prussia and the aged Austria were under her 
AVing Britain prepared to retire to her vantage point of domination 
from offstage It took time for the true picture to be seen Bntain 
as the world’s balancer, Russia as second, Prussia as pretender for the 
rank of first-rate power During the decades following the Gjngress 
of Vienna Russia appeared to dominate To preserve Europe from 
more revolutions and also according to the principle that might is right, 
she proposed that the Quadruple Alliance should rule Europe The 
Russian diplomat Pozzo di Borgo argued that the Alliance was ‘ but 
the center of the ‘umv crsal union’ ” , though “unalterable in pnnci 
pie” It would, he thought, ‘ by extending its sphere according to cir- 
cumstances’ become “the alliance of all the states ” ** 

Here, strangely enough, as m the Russian rneinorandum of 1804 
and m the celebrated manifesto of the Holy Alliance, we hate again 
the idea of 3 central alliance ruling the world, to be transformed ulti- 
mately into a AVorld ruling itself But analj sis of the situation after 
the Napoleonic wars shows that the so-called “concert of powers” 
was an illusion Great Bntain, then pnmus in the larger tvorld, never 
joined the Holy Alliance, she ivas a panner in the Quadruple Alliance 
only, formed for 3 defined and limited purpose to prevent French 
aggression She would not join, as one of her diplomatic notes expressed 
It, any “universal union committed to common action under circum- 
stances that could not be foreseen ” ** Her co operation with the Con- 
Talleyrand (II 99) a real cqnilibrnnn Napoleon would have been able to 

gite to the peoples of Europe an organization consonant with true moral law" 
Crmbrtdge Modern Hittory, X, »j, Cttmbrtdge History of Bnitth Foreign Policy, I 
421, Fisher HI 661 •*F«shcr III, 87jff 
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tmental powers even m the Qrudraple Alliance and its conference 
diplomacy was short-lived, lasting only till 1822 
The aftermath of the Napoleonic wars worked out a diagonal be- 
uveen national policies The Cxar proposed the Holy Alliance as a 
disguise for Russia’s real ambitions ro be the fourth Rome, the great 
Eastern Empire Europe was afraid of Russia, and when Alexander 
himself grew apprehensive because of revolutions and murders, Met- 
ternich succeeded in transforming the Alliance into an instrument to 
bar Russian expansion and freeze the European status quo by guaran- 
teeing the permanence of ruling houses and their territories Europe 
was petrified no change in rulers or possessions would be tolerated 
A period of wars was thus followed by a generation of rigid order, 
the rigid order by revolutions m 1848 
Russia dominated the Continent, but France, Prussia, and Austna 
often joined forces to restrain her desire for intervention Outside Eu- 
rope, Britain was dominant, but checked by the evolving United 
States A world organization or a ‘Hbly Alliance” ruling that or 
ganization, did not exist, a provisional balance of power kept the world 
at peace I say provisional, because the relative strength of England 
and Russia was not decided until shown up by the Crimean War, in 
1 8 j4-5d After that war Europe had no war unless the primus, Bntain, 
permitted or at least tolerated it Britain specified through diplomatic 
channels the conditions under which she would countenance Ger- 
many’s war against France Potting pressure on Russia in 1878, she 
forced her to divide with Austna the spoils gained by the Treaty of 
San Stefano and even to return parts to Turkey 

About a century after Waterloo a new revolt against a primus 
ended in the defeat of the revolting power, Germany, and the na- 
tions met at Pans to determine the new order for a new world The 
picture of the world was now greatly changed Germany, the great 
est pow er in Europe, was defeated, Russia knocked out by her own 
revolution, and a newcomer, the United States, dominated the scene 
The problem was the same as at Vienna to divide territories detached 
from Germany and Russia and to organize the world, after the “war 
to end wars,” to make it safe for democracy 

'•Srbik, 1 , 57jff 
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Pans soil spoke the old language of diplomats Qemenccau said to 
Llo}d George and "W^son 

\ou Anglo Saxons belie\e m allowing German} to recortr ^ou beliere 
in this new fangled institution the League of Nanons w hich w e Frenchmen 
hat e not much confidence m as secuntt 'W'c behet c that the Germans arc 
much safer people dead than aht e, and that the best w aj of securing the 
peace of the world against a renewal of war bj Prussia is to dindc it up, 
at anj rate to separate the Rhineland from the rest of Prussix'* 

French public opinion w ell expressed b} Jacques Bainville, was con 
\inced that the politicians, by not heeding their militarj advisers, b) 
not mv admg German) and acquiring the Rhine fronaer for France, 
and especial]} b} their failure to divide Germany into sev era! states, 
re cstabbshing the earl} federation, not only failed to destroy Prus 
sia and itsnubtar) spint but also paved the way for its resurreaion 

Opposed to this polic} were those who agreed with Professor 
Keynes' w ell known conrenoon ‘ France and Italy abusing their mo 
mentar} victonous pow er to destro) German) and Austria Hungaiy 
now prostrate invite their own destruction ” For Keynes the 
treancs were Carthaginian’*® and not Wilsonian agreements, the} 
do not terminate but perpetuate hatred and war 

From the conflict between the two opposing factions were bom 
the compromises of Versailles, Tnanon, and St Germain The Turks 
alone, by rev olting against the Treat) of Sev res, succeeded in obtain- 
ing Its revision m their fav or at Lausanne Considering the joint pic- 
ture of all the individual peace treaties after V'crld W^ar I, it ma) be 
said that German) revolted with the help of the other central powers 
against the Fax Britanmca, she failed, the treaties w ere, therefore, to 
restore the Tax Bntairnica Thar was Bntain’s wish, and the Allied 
and Associated Powers agreed And it was a part of the British plan 
for world order that the European Continent should remain divided 
betw een great equal pow ers balancing one another France and the 
new ly created or enlarged states, partners in an alliance — the Little 
Entente as an Ersatz Russia — M ere to balance the w eakened German) 
and Russia 

But the aftermath of "^^^orld War I prov cd that the prewar order of 
rank could not be restored The war itself had shown that Britain alone 

\ J Toj-nbfe "The Issues in Snush Foreign Policj," Inttrnjtiond Miv- 
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could not decide conflicts among the Continental powers As E H 
Carr observed in his Condtuons of Peace, the balance of po\\ er in 
Europe had ‘ hopelessly broken down” 

The condition expressed in the old Latin motto of the balance, qin adbaerer 
praeest, was no longer fulfilled Germany, well-organised, highly indus- 
trialised and with Austria-Hungary as a pliable tool, had become more than 
a match for the ri\ al group consisting of France and Russia ** 

But he mentions only half the reasons This new relation alone w ould 
not have amounted to a breakdown of the European balance There 
had always been a difference in strength between the first and the 
second powers on the Continent, a difference not only made good but 
sometimes even reversed m favor of the weaker group by the support 
of the balancer The European balance of pow er broke down because 
the Russian French group, even with Bntish help, could not defeat 
Germany and her allies The AUies won World War I because the 
Umted States became their associate It took Amencan financing, 
American mdusmes, and American manpower to make the British 
French-Russian alliance stronger than the Axis The United States, 
not Bntam, was the balancer who decided the outcome of that ^var 

At the time of the Moroccan crisis keen observers might already 
have noticed the change During the Russo Japanese War Germany 
thought the moment had come for her to take a step toward realizing 
her national policy She thereby came into conflict with France It was 
the Umted States who decided that the conflict should be settled at 
an international conference This country’s support of the Anglo- 
French position frustrated Germany’s plans at Algeciras 

But the change was not only a change in the balancer, there were 
now also more states to be balanced New animals had entered the 
cage — the Umted States, Japan, and other states m the Western 
Hemisphere The change was similar to that which occurred when 
Macedoma, Syna, and Rome extended the boundanes of what was 
then their world, and the Greek pemnsula with its many city-states 
and leagues lost its preponderant importance After World War I 
Europe w as no longer what it had been, and domination of Europe 
did not mean leadership of the world 

After acting as balancer m the wars against Louis XIV and Na 
poleon, Bntam had retired to her happy isle, her “precious stone set 

Carr, Conditions of Peace, pp 194-95 22 Bishop, I 467 ff 
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in the silver sea,” as soon as a decision was reached, or very nearly 
But she always returned if changes threatened the balance of poner 
among the world rulers on the Continent or her own position as bal- 
ancer was endangered When the United States retired, however. 
It made no promise to come again to the rescue of the weaker states 
of Europe 

The first World War proved that Germany with her followers 
could lord it over Europe and that Britain could no longer prevent her 
The years following the war seemed to show that the new arbiter, the 
United States, was uninterested m European affairs The Rcpub/rcans 
kept the country from joining the League of Nations, the Democrats 
framed the neutrality resolution, finally turned into the Neutrality Act 
of *937) reinforcing Amenca’s isolation Lord Lothian quotes an un 
named Amencan publictst as saymg that m the United States 

there was a subconscious feeling of this kind we have lived in peace 
and security behind the British fleet for a hundred and twenty years The 
British fleet is once more supreme m the world Why should we not go 
back to our old security and leave Great Britain to run the show as she has 
done for a hundred and twentj years provided we keep a strong enough 
fleet also to prevent her from abusing her power* ** 

By a well deserved vote of confidence in Britain and her navy, Amen 
can policy disregarded the change m that country’s cohesion as an 
empire, and the loss, through the technological revolution, of her 
position as an impregnable and inexhaustible power 

In a scries of discussions at Chatham House m 1937 the speakers, 
with few exceptions, agreed that Britain was no longer able to manage 
the Pax Bmanmca and thereby to keep the world relatively peaceful 
as she had done in the mneteenth century Arnold Toynbee said 
I think there will probably be general agreement that this is impossible 
for several reasons first, because nvo great Po%\ ers, the United States and 
Japan, are now outside our British naval nng round Europe, secondly, be 
cause the narrow seas round Europe — the Mediterranean, the Channel, 
the North Sea, and the Baltic — can now no longer be controlled by sea 
power, or anyway not exclusively Thej have passed, at least in part, under 
the control 0/ the land power usuigr air arxn ” 

Shatespeare Rjchtrd //, Act II 
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English paracipation, the reports presented to the House of Com- 
mons concerning French help to desperadoes and ex criminals who 
were agitating in favor of an independent Rhineland, and the outspoken 
pronouncements of English statesmen on French policy evidenced a 
difference of interest and of views between the former allies 

The lack of vitality in the western European democracies and the 
demand for bread in Germany and the splitting up of her eastern 
neighbors paved the way for the adventurer The world needed a 
vigorous rule, stabibty, and secunty* but it was a \t orld uncertain, 
disillusioned, and heedless of its peril 

The Locarno Agreement in 1915 aroused hope that the former bal- 
ance of power in Europe was. or shortly would be, re established 
The old diplomatic device of a congress seemed for 3 time justified 
the frontiers of France were guaranteed, Germany was invited to join 
the League of Nations and to be a permanent member of its Council 
The Locarno Treaty, however, did not establish an order satisfactory 
to all parties, one which the signatory powers were ready to accept 
without seeking further changes Locarno settled the frontiers in the 
west, but not m the cast ** 

Reading the Agreement today wth insight gained since 1923, we 
see that Germany then disclosed her real policy She was ready to 
respect the western frontiers drawn by the Versailles Treaty if given 
a free hand for changes m the east by peaceful means She \v3nted to 
annex Austria, thereby threatening Czechoslovakia, hemming in Hun 
gary, and rcachmg the Yugoslav border East Prussia must be tern- 
tonally reunited with the Reich, Poland must be cut off from the sea 
and kept ready for seizure when the opportune moment came By 
penetrating the temtones made weak by the peace treaties — “Bal- 
kanized ’ if you prefer — Germany could retrieve her position as a 
Great Power For this policy she might get the help even of Russia, 
with whom she had concluded a treaty as early as 1922 at Rapallo 

The treaties liquidating World War I failed, being based on the 
assumption that Germany and Russia would remain weak and that an 
alliance of the newly created or enlarged states of Poland, Czecho- 
iAffsl/s, ycgWi'ar/J, ATif Remzf/m oVen? /ir c^iS / 

hazarded the judgment, “We strongly doubt that the new block will 
remain at peace and w ill pursue a united policy ” Indeed, the decades 

** Survey of Intemetiofut Affair!, 192J, VoL I, Part 11 , Sec lu 
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following the signing of the peace treaties proved that the partition 
of Austria-Hungary and the sliang off of parts of Germany and Russia 
had merely opened the road to new conquerors 
The sequence of mass behaviors, may it be remarked parenthetically, 
tends to be a vicious circle Ov erspenditig during war years impairs the 
monetary system and leads to bankruptcy Administration by a curator 
with dictatorial powers leads m turn to a better organization of the 
state’s economy and isolation from Its neighbors Isolation stopping the 
radiations between states, hinders the curing of defects through inter- 
national trade and commerce Each state becomes conscious of its own 
defects The increasing malaise paired with the conviction that the 
neighbor is responsible, may lead to a new war 

The great disadvantage of all such peace arrangements, whether 
within a state or between states, is that they are drawn up at a time 
when the coherence and consistency of the victorious groups is high 
owing to the elation which comes with victory, and that of the van 
quished is low owing to the depression which follows defeat These 
extremes, however, do not last long The elation of victory and the 
depression of defeat evaporate, and everyday life re establishes the 
real power relation The victor’s wounds and the recuperative power 
of the vanquished begin to be felt The defeated groups survive, and 
though their bond may be weaker for a time, it still functions sub- 
consciously 

A further danger of such arrangements is that they are made at a 
time when on each side there is a system of groups bound together by 
an alliance whose object is to defeat the foe The victory of one alli 
ance means defeat of the other, m both cases the common interest of 
the allies wanes, and their individual, perhaps divergent, aims mcrease 
in force after the close of hostilities An informal war may begin among 
the former alhes 

The treaty assigns to each, victor and vanquished, his place in the 
new order If the peace conference has been wrong in its judgment 
of the relative power of the vanous belligerents, or if events follow- 
ing the conference change their relationship, the treaty will be modified 
by agreement or by violence Perhaps rf the chief defeated power re- 
cuperates It will turn out to be mightier than any one of its victors 
If the interests of the former alhes diverge, intrigues soon start be- 
tween the defeated and the discontented within the body social of 
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the V ictors In the \ ictonous state (or states) the defects created or in 
creased by the treaty will begin to be felt The propaganda of the 
vanquished reaches their kin or former fellow citizens living discon 
tented in victor states, and the new informal war tends to lead to 
new wars 

The parochial peace determines the boundancs of new or altered 
states and therewith of their population and territones, their strength 
and defects The suggestion has arisen from time to time that a state 
created by the treaty, whose personal or territonal defects make it 
subordinate to a mighty neighbor, be protected by another Great 
Power whose support will in effect heal these weaknesses and guaran 
tee Its independence A suggestion hard to realize unless the smaller 
power lies between two Great Powers and each has an micresc in keep 
ing It alive and not letting it be exclusively dependent upon the 
other When m 1939 England and France were negotiating with 
Russia a pact for mutual protection, the latter requested that they 
guarantee to defend her small neighbors against direct or indirect ag- 
gression In other words, the English and French were to spring to the 
aid of the Baltic States in case of peaceful penetration or military 
attack by Germany Russia rightly considered a simple promise of 
assistance given by one country to a country not connected with it 
by land routes — such as the promise given to Poland — ineffective 
She wanted an arrangement similar to the Anglo Egyptian agreement 
Egypt, an independent state, has accepted British protection and per- 
mitted Bntam to keep garrisons and take such military measures on 
her soil as would protect the Suez Canal by forces to be maintained 
ready on the spot or sufficiently near ro reach it But in the case of 
the Russian request the arrangement did not seem feasible to the other 
negotiating parties 

To a prospective "protected ’ state, the protection is a matter of 
considerable doubt and ambiguity It means the rehnquishing of sov- 
ereign nghts to an uncertain point — a pomt difficult to define, since 
there is no hard and fast division bettvecn military and nonmilitary 
affairs First of all, the attitude of the public at large is determined by 
what it has been taught m school Second, some disloyal groups may 
flirt with the protector’s enemies — m Egypt, for instance, with the 

Dallin Sonei Ruisias Foreign Policy, tfjf-if 42, p 40 
*2 Lloyd of Dolobran, II Jj8 11,59^-96 
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Itabans The protector then requests a voice in the measures taken 
against subversive groups or fifth colomnists It tends to control the 
police and to influence the educational curriculum It endeavors to 
stop propaganda against itself It influences the economy to produce 
what Its soldiers need Eventually, the military governors may come 
to ha\ e a hand in all activities, without intending to use their military 
pow er to dominate the state 

States are therefore very reluctant to accept protection Poland 
accepted that of England and of France at a distance, but refused 
Russia’s The Baltic States and Rumania refused all protection, they 
were afraid to have Russian troops on their territory, a situation w hich 
might lead to vassalage, or of doing anything \\ hich Germany might 
construe as a breach of neutrality 

‘President Smetona of Lithuania told the new Bntish envoy, 
Preston, on June 12, that Lithuania would prefer German to Russian 
occupation ” The president of the Kaunas court put the matter quite 
bluntly "If the Germans should come, they will destroy the Lithu 
aman nation, but will leave us our homes and property The 
Soviets will leave the Lithuanian nation intact, bur will confiscate 
our homes and property I prefer the former”*® This distrust was 
justified, for in 1940, when under pressure from Germany and Rus- 
sia the Baltic States gave army bases to the Russians, they soon be 
came Soviets (see page 318) 

Let us stop and ponder this The Russo German agreement, the 
prelude to war, was possible because the Baltic countries and Poland 
were unwilling to pay the pnce Russia asked for protection With 
German help Russia got what she wanted, but she had to give it up 
when Germany attacked her Ultimately, now that Russia’s side has 
won, the Baltic countries and Poland will probably have to accept 
the solution which might have prevented this war had they accepted 
It m 1939 Certain paragraphs of history seem to be written by some 
IMepkisto with a delicate sense of irony 

This is one way of analyzing the problem, but it would likev/ise 
be true to say that the aversion of the dominant classes in those states 
to Russian rule — to making their independent country a member of 
the Russian hierarchy — made the use of force necessary to realize 
Russia’s aim "Where pressure could not secure co operation, violence 
*’Djl]in So jtet Rtusia s Foreign Policy, If }ji-ip43 p 241 
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Stepped in Will the Russian invasion succeed m elunmatmg the 
parochial minded aristocracy’ Will it be able, with a new aristocracy 
of cosmopohtans, to assimilate a population both of former homo- 
geneous and of mixed elements within these states’ This is another 
question. 

The terms of a treaty as shaped by the informal wars fought at the 
peace conference are mtended not only, m effect, to fix a general 
order of rank but also, as we have seen, to strengthen some states and 
to weaken others One state is given additional land, another is split 
up, one government is changed, another is cnppicd by controls or 
agreements But such reconstruction after war is like buildmg in a 
country subject to earthquakes War transforms the economic life of 
countnes 

Conversion to peacetime conditions also bnngs into play unpredia 
able factors of economic upheaval within altered states Produaion 
is concentrated on \var materials, wages and profits are high during 
the hostiUnes, and unemployment ceases A/ter the armistice industry 
must be changed back to the production of peacetime goods, and ii 
IS faced by a new competition new industries built up m the neutral 
countnes The economic pictures after the ancient Peloponnesian War 
and World War I are smular The propaganda of revolutioiusts and 
that of enemies find soil m which they can grow 

Democracy has entered Germany three tunes before the present 
day With Napoleon m 1800 and 1848 and nith the Allies in 1918 
Each tune its associates were misery, disorder, devaluation of the cur- 
rency and oppression They bred discontent, they evoked the desire 
for the old happy days of the glonous past, and the old order reap 
peared 

This may explain the fact, often noted, that revolution follows 
revolution moderates are succeeded by extremists, extremists by re 
actionanes The government of the leiolutionaiy parties m France 
and that of Kerensky m Russia werp succeeded by other regimes In 
my native land the moderate Alihaly Karolyi was succeeded in 1919 
by the Bobhevist Bela Kun, and Kun, m turn, by the reaaionary rule 
of the “awakenmg Magyars ” War follows war as long as the balance 
ot power agreed upon in wntmg and commitments does not corre 
spend to that which actually prevails as long as there is no arbiter 
ready and able to do justice 
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It IS my contention that wars are caused by makise paired with an 
idea for remedying it on the one hand and lack of resistance on the 
other Violence is not resorted to unless it seems the sole means of 
satisfying real or imagined needs, and the aggressor considers a state 
refusmg to make concessions its inferior in strength The corollary is 
that peace can be restored only if discontent is alleviated, its real 
causes diagnosed and remedied, and if, furthermore, the community is 
suffiaently well balanced to hold out no exciting opportunities to am 
famous rebels 

A further hindrance to stable and equitable settlements is the 
atmosphere itself in which treaties are usually drafted Peace nego- 
tiauons call for helpfulness and mutual aid, for the healing of wounds 
and the building up of a better world, but they are carried on in an air 
still charged uith triumph, despair, and hate The easy promises of 
war propaganda are soon forgotten The Congress of Vienna was not 
imique m having disappointment as its aftermath Reorgamzation im 
phes CO operation, co operation, understanding, and understanding is 
possible only among men who essentially respond to challenges, ideas, 
and situations m not-too divergent ways Without some such co 
operauve factor the intense compeution of the peace table is danger- 
ous, tending to dissolve under the heat of emotion the restraints which 
law, ethics, and reason put on human egotism 
Yet competmon is a creative and stimulating process It involves 
undertaking to prove that the struggle of the discontented against the 
order estabhshed by their past and present rulers can and will be re 
solved Discontent is for action what doubt is for thought 
Can man reach a stage in which the two great driving forces doubt 
and discontent shall be met Avith understanding and mutual aid^ To 
make Athemans out of Spartans took education Such education is a 
tough job which can be done only by those who understand their 
pupils and are familiar with their reaaion to pumshment and reward 
It dt/Tit: mermgVfi Tu war wwny generations demand im 

mediate peace, immediate changes, convinced that, having been united 
in war, they will remain united in peace and that because of the pas- 
sion and efforts that went into the aims for which they assume they 
have fought, they contain somehow withm themselves a momentum 
that will carry them on to reahzation 
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Here ue sic in a branchy row, 

Thinking of beautiful dungs we know, 
Dreaming of deeds that we mean to do, 

All complete, m a nunntc or two — 

Something noble and grand and good, 

Won by merely wishing we could. 

Now we’re going to — never mind, 

Brother, thy tail bangs daun behind''' 
“The Song 0/ the Bandarlog,’ The Jangle Book, Scribner, 1898, p 73 
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LASTING PEACE 

P EA.CE TREATIES are not only agreements to build up a new 
or to re establish an old order m the community of states, they 
aim also to make the chosen order permanent W^ar efforts 
Within and without the w alls of states are increased by the promise that 
the last u ar is being fought, that the peace treaty will establish an order 
for a new millennium Various plans for such an order have been de- 
\ised 

In the atmosphere of disillusion following the Vienna Congress of 
1815 ^he Count de Garden published his exhaustive studj on peace 
treaties Reviewing the plans for lasnng peace proposed during the 
Napoleonic wars, he wrote 

It was proposed ( t) to establish a universal monarch) m Europe, (2) to 
create a general associanon of all pow ers w hose rcprcsentativ es vv ould form 
a sovereign court (3) each government was to be organized on principles 
of representanon, (4) finall) it was hoped that the progress of reason and 
ethics will assure the reign of justice However seductive these ideas 
thc) are mcrel) nicely colored hot air, and there is onlv one secret to 
guide the world, to be strong, as in force there is no error, no deception, 
that IS the naked truth * 

Now, more than a hundred years later, man) books are bemg pub 
bshed on lasnng peace, reviving ideas inhented from other war-weary 
penods It may be mstruenv e to examine the nature of some of these 
ideas, the source or turn of mind from which they denv e 
The idealists wish to bvuld o viwiseisal in which -aU chdditn of 
God will be citizens, a vv orld commumty including all peoples under 
a vv orld gov emmenr, federal m structure That state will not hav e a 
national policy anymore than mdivjduals have, but will enjoy instead 
leadership 

Gov emment is the thing Law is the thing Not brotherhood not interna 
tionalco operation not security councils that can stop war onl) b) waginff 

'Girden I iv * ^ ° 
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It. ^^'he^e docs scctinn be am-wm — sccunn at^inst ihe thief the 
tnonJerer the footpad In brothtrh Io\e NotatalLIcliesmeoTenunent.* 

Others, maml) junsts, S3\ that nadons cannot be persuaded to ucid 
to one f^ovemroent, but that a ncti icaente of Inch all stares •nxtuld 
be members, could establish a court for settling conflicts among sor 
erci<m states. This is the lamer s heaven a world m t\hich intcma 
nonai hv- rtmilates the mtercouise of states The ]odr»es, after heatin'' 
both pames, will decide, and sheriffs will execute the jud^Tnents. 

Soli others, mainls pohnaans, xiho do not beheve m universal 
monarch! or that independent states will bow to the decisions of 
judf'cs where their honor or ntal interests are concerned, propose 
that all states be ruled hj the pam thej themselves belong to since 
onli if that pam is umvcrsalli in power wtJI there be a guarantee 
that other governments will not sro to war to achicic their national 
polic\ Alahe the world safe for dcmocnc) — establish a soaahst or 
a communist covernmeat — and all will be well 

The fourth group admits that a world government, a world court 
or democrac) socialism or communism everjiiherc could ensure 
w orld peace if people w ere sulnaentl} mature, but believes that no 
WTirld msatuaoQ can be sec up until f^ple are educated to hicdier 
ethical standards 

The rest, like their predecessors a cenrurj ago have faith m power 
poliacs 

The case agamst these various w3\-s of attaining eternal peace has 
been arcwied for the sake of clantj f shall recapi^are them at some 
length 

The idealist s means of assunn'' peace is a fedcraaon of stares the 
united state of all nations. "W ar betw een atj states, betw cen tnbes 
and feudal domains, ceased when the at} states, tnbes, and domains 
united mto a single state It js therefore reasonable to assume that 
when all states arc united war among the national states will also 
cease Unfominatelj as the reader understands b) now the cndcncc 
showanf' how umon takes place in an} bod} soaal of whatcier size, 
is overw helmm"!} af^unst the likelihood of a strong coherent world 
union at this moment A svmbioss of various fife forms is possible 
onl} between forms which are mnruall! attracts e, and on!} when a 
B !\’hire, Tte TI i 2 J FUg Canbn^c Mass, Houghton, PP- •8S-S7 
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more sable umon grows from them temporal) albance A bod) most 
cost before it can have a nervous sv^em, a bod) can grow, but cannot 
be created out of hand A hierarch\ of states can be transformed mto 
a federauon of sates, a federation mto a federal sate, a federal mto 
united sate if some form of mvasion and blendmcr of essential char 
aaensucs succeed m creating a nuclear t)'pe able to hold it together 
For the federation of all unit^ sates mto a world sate the same con 
dinoos are prerequisite as for the mcrgmg of groups mto a nanon or the 
federation of a hierarchi of sates mto united sates A diam, each 
Imk of tihich is a ctKmopohtan ehte of some kmd, must exist to keep 
the hotnoseneous elements bound b) its speU and the heterogeneous 
elements b) its force Such a world ehte can evolve onlj when the 
diver^nt t)'pcs are assimilated mto one t\*pe, and this cannot happen 
unless the historical, biolomcal, and ecological factors that created 
the divergent t)’pes cease to operate. 

Arnold To)*nbee has prediaed that the penod of nanonal wars will 
end with the decisive victor) of a angle power through the annihiU 
uon of all the rest Others, more idealistic:, sa) that the universal state 
uall be made b) agreement. Thus, apparendj the world is to be fed 
entcd b) conquest, as Spara was, or b\ agreement, as was Athens. But 
hiroi) indicates that whether federatioQ comes through agre em ent 
orb) conquest, the hierarcht of sates cannot be transformed mto a 
federal sate untd it has a single bodv soaaL The nervous s\-stem which 
connects a central authonn with all its members m a soaet) at cltmnT 
cannot develop, or even begm to develop, until such a bod) comes 
into being 

In the \ ear of Our Lord 1948 we arc farther from a cosmopohtan 
bod\ than earher generations have been There is no ehte Io^*al to a (»s- 
mopoUan creed above and be% ond its nanonal one, there is, therefore, 
no nucleus which bi its spell and force can attract and keep withm a 
cosmopobon sate both hoTio°eneous and heterogeneous elements. 

A cfcai^ m the socisltr^ the neplacanenf of the parochial 
neros bi a cosmopolitan nexus, must precede the formation of such 
a nucleus. This might conceivabh come about bv conversion on a 
scale large enough to affect the mtemaaonal life of mankmd, like that 
of Constantme to the Roman Caibohc Church, u hich created a new 
and larger bond between men. Sucii a conversion might be the con 
sequence of a successful revolt of subordinates agamst their own ehte. 
The BolAevists dann to be such a cosmopolitan group, smee m the 
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commurust's loyalties his creed is supposed to take precedence over 

family, group, or nation 

Are they such a group> Will the invading Bolshevists, with their 
communist minonties in all countnes, be able by soaal engineenng 
to transform nations into bolshevist communities’ In any case, the 
process is possible only in a certain measure Rome could not export 
enough citizens to Latinize Bntam Those who emigrated had to main 
tain their own metropolitan mind and resist the seduction of parochial 
Circes who wished to rule themselves Moreover, such an empire as 
Rome or another country, by exporting too many human beings may 
easily rum its own dominant class 

The future will tell how strong the bolshevist nucleus is, how capa 
ble of extending itself, and to what degree, on the other hand, the 
other crusading pohtical faith, democracy, has vitality among na- 
tions by companson In any case, before a world state with an order 
stabilized by institutions can be formed, there must be a group bound 
by a cosmopolitan nexus settled as dominant in each state and able to 
form a nation 

In our present world all these prerequisites are missing Separate 
states, organisms to a greater or lesser degree isolated from their 
neighbors, hierarchies in the process of integrating into a state or dis- 
integrating into many states, these are realities, not the creation of 
scholarly essays The sovereignty of these organisms, their system of 
arranging their own affairs as they please, is a natural attribute of their 
existence, not the figment of any statute To restrain or refonn it, 
something more is needed than words and agreements This some 
thing may be an ethical restraint operating from within or force op 
crating from without But if we examine the present trend of societies. 
It IS evident that it is touard a better orgamzatton of separate mewbers, 
toward a higher and more definite integration of individual states, 
and thereby necessanly toward a disintegration of the community of 
all states The trend is toward increasing sovereignty and decreasing 
restraints on the nationalistic demands of individual states, whether 
from within or without 

This is visible even in the world of man’s physical activities, in the 
tightening of official red tape That the airplane has conquered dis- 
tance during recent years is a truism Pans, thirty hours from Buda- 
pest forty years ago, was only sk hours away in the rqjo’s This is 
techmcally an accurate statement; but politically the picture is quite 
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the reverse In 1900 one could decide at a gay dinner party m Buda- 
pest to visit the World Exposition m Pans and go on to London or 
even New York, and start the next day All one needed was cash for 
the )oumey In 1931 one needed a permit from the home office, visas 
from the countries one wanted to pass through or visit, a license to sell 
the currency of one’s own country, and possibly that of other sov 
ereigns to buy or import their banknotes The tnumphal progress of 
the combustion engine was escorted by the passport visa, permit to 
enter, permit to stay, permit to exit, and many other stamps and seals 
slowing down actual movement 

The first World War was partially responsible for hastening this 
trend toward the closed state, which is by no means a tendency con 
fined to Russia We are evolving, one might say, toward the insect 
society, a society where each member is a specialist, his rights and 
duties determmed, or at least very much limited, by a central authonty 

When the seventeenth century, le grand siecle, ended, French society 
was totalitarian Its ideal, at any rate, was a hierarchy Men were to 
obey the will of God, and God’s will was transmitted through a hier- 
archically organized clergy as intermediaries The parochial priest 
made the “narrow and unpenous rules” which regulated the lives of 
true believers For the pnesc in ram the rules were made by higher 
priests 

The poliocal chiefs are the Kings, “God’s annomted," ivho recen ed from 
God absolute power and muse account to God alone They are the masters 
of their subjects’ bodies and goods They can strip them of their property, 
imprison them, put them to death and their subjects have no more right 
to resist and accuse them than they have to accuse God, who sends them 
pestilence, earthquake, drought and famine “Oh Kings,’ exclaims Bossuet, 
‘ you are Gods ’’ » 

During the eighteenth century new ideas successively undermined 
the totalitanan state of the Roman Catholic Church m France and on 
the European continent Guarantees were demanded for individual 
nghts, and tolerance was preached as a basis for co operation be 
tw een groups The reform of cnminal law, the abolition of the lettre 
de cachet, the transformation of the absolute monarchy into a con- 
stitutional one, these were planks in the platform In 1770 Monsieur 
L’Abbe de Very wrote 

* Momet, p 9 
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Today almost no one would dare to say la Parisian circles ‘ I am sen mg 
the King ” ‘ I am ser\ ing the State,’ * I have served the State” are the c\ 
prcssions generally used The critical spirit has permeated all classes of the 
nauon, the soldier who reasons does not obej like a machine the 
Marechal de Richeheu could say of the reigns of Louis XIV, Louis XV and 
Louis XVI Under the first no one dared speak, under the second one 
spoke softly, and now one speaks loudly * * 

The great French Revolution, started by the bourgeoisie to gam 
control over a rigidly defined class society, culminated m a victor) 
of the proletanat and the classless society of a umred nation The fint 
constitution distinguished betw een civic, or passi' e, and political, or 
active, rights Only those who owned a certain amount of propert) 
had the nght to parucipate in the poliacal life of the commumty, 
cmc rights, on the other hand, belonged to everyone Only if the 
individual committed an act defined by statute as a enme and only 
after due process of law, could he be deprived of those nghts The 
cQtvavtuuows aboUsKed the “marc of svWet," oc pcopecty as a 
prerequisite for active citizenship, and everyone enjoyed both types 
of nghts 

In other periods evolution was m the opposite direction, for in 
stance, from a relauvely free society, such as Gaul under Rome’s dom 
ination, to a feudal society with a well established hierarchy and self- 
sufficient domains, where lord and overlord dominated vassals and 
serfs 

In every penod in which the parochial society tightens, the coher 
cnee of the larger metropolitan life wrancs Roman Catholic feudal 
society was closed, each domain, pays, or whatever name its smallest 
unit came to be known b), was strictly orgamzed, and the activities of 
commumty and individual w ere alike planned Life m the medieval city 
was spilt up into guilds, and within the guilds into a strict order of rank 
(a tendency stnkingly evident, inadcncally, in the mode of growing 
organization and resmctivc effects on ^immunity actmcies of mod 
em labor) Life on the domain was as highly organized as m a soviet 
or among insects The higher wc go from this society of men toward 
Its community of states, the looser and less organized the organism 
Feudal society, the society of all Christian countries m that penod, wms 
chaotic, organized only during the shore intervals when the members 
balanced each other, interrupting longer stretches of competition 
• Ibid^ p 401 
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■\\Tien the state plans the econom) , \ihen all free enterprises are state 
ventures, uhen ^ mtemational activiaes — imgraaon and the exchange 
of goods, capital, and ideas — are controlled for the benefit of the 
state, then international life, the order of the community of all states, 
becomes chaotic. 

Shortlj after ^^^orld ^^^ar I mtemaaonahsm tned to make a come 
back Sheer competioon proMng too evpensne a means of carrymg 
on trade for a Europe "u hich tv as losing its gnp on o\ eiseas countries 
and foreign assets, it was supplanted by a receiver ho managed cur- 
rencj , banking, and foreign trade The flexible mterests of mdividuals 
M ere displaced b) the ngid ones of communities WTiether a proposed 
deal — export or import — ould be profitable to the indindual mer- 
chants concerned no longer mattered, the question was u hether it m as 
useful to the state AATieat was grorni on the rock) mountains of 
Austria, Alussolims boisterous appeals whipped the Itahans into the 
battle for gram Like the ph)siocnits of oli the advocates of self- 
suffiaenc) sought to export more, import less, and create gold bal 
anccs Theu: formula was produce at home, use Ersatz goods, do 
not bu) cheap foreign products, for foreign exchange is needed to bu) 
raw matenal for mumaon factories, do not pa) ) our debts to for 
cigncrs, for ) our mdividual credit as a merchant does not mterest the 
state, which is mterested onlj m saiing foreign exchange for its own 
strategic and pohacal aims This was not conduave to intemationahsm 
After AA^orld AA^ar 11 the same trend toward isolation and self 
suffiaenc), a lessening demand for imports and an increase of un 
economic home producuon, has set in Read )our dad) paper care 
full) , England is lauded for raismg more agricultural products than 
ever before m her histor) Ever) one is gardemng for victoc), fore- 
goujg luxunes, and low ermg his standard of hvmg But remember 
that England dunng the ) ears of war was obliged to finance her pur- 
chases b\ sellmg and mottgagmg the assets she and her citizens had 
V?. xba, klViVitA Sivaxts, aSso m XAktei ttfcorcnes ObvipusTi ) , ihe 

exigencies of w ar pav e the road for the postwar econom) England 
will continue to grow all she can as long as she lacks the income from 
foreign assets sold during the war, and will contmue to manufacture 
exports to pa) somethmg on her debts 
The peace treat) will be applied to a world in which each counti) 
IS planning its own econom) without regard for the needs and wishes 
of others Each will endeavor to be as self suffiaenc as possible, con- 
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trolimg not only production but also consumption It is not for this 
book already overstuffed with facts and arguments to discuss the 
great question of free versus planned economy However we must 
realize that the more planned an economj the more segregated it is 
That this IS so is demonstrated by the fact that the state today farthest 
advanced along the road of planning is the one most segregated The 
USSR not only controls all her own radiations but e\ en m her 
V assal states is in command of such crucial matters as exports and im 
ports migration and diplomatic representation abroad 

In a world w here each state was moving in the direction of a na 
tionalist economy enclosed by tariff walls and separated from the 
others by its currency England was the free trading center seeing to 
It that the rules of the game under which the gold standard would 
work with beneficial consequence* were observed London was the 
finanaal market that provided subordmates with the credit the) 
needed to buy goods to build up their own economies England with 
her free commodity markets arranged adjustments between closed 
economies The English ruling class taught other nations the gentle 
art of living well to spend and to take advantage of everything any 
countr) produces 

At the same nme the Umred States with its open doors was ready 
to accept the hundreds of thousands of immigrants transported to its 
shores by the British merchant marine But that world with spots still 
open for superfluous men and goods — with one center managing the 
exchange between national economics — is a thing of the past and the 
picture of It like every picture of the past is simplified and ideahzed 

When self sufficiency is growing and most states plan their econom) 
so as to bu) as little as possible from others no state can follow a 
littssez faire policy which mvites other economies to enter bring in 
and take out vi hatev er they like and merely pay the brokerage all 
else being left to the free plaj of forces All w ill be compelled to plan 
and plans will collide The danger is great that violence will be used 
to open markets for goods and men against the obstinacj of those w ho 
refuse to buy in order to sustain production at home or refuse to ac 
cept immigrants m order to keep thar land in order that future gen 
tnawms may Tiia’ive a Vmngfnere Vvlneninfiivifiua'jismftoans'nts xvVrtSi 
leaders and thinkers call themselves cosmopolitans the free movement 
» McMillan Committee Rtport Great Br am Cmd 3897 1931 p 13 
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of men, ideas, goods, and capital helps to rid states of their defects 
When clencals and their heirs the btireancrats reign, when the citizen, 
whatever his trade, craft, or profession, tends to become a state em- 
ployee, autarchy is m the malang 

In this world, where national egotism is being heightened by replac- 
mg individual mterests by state interests and closed states, each con- 
scious only of Its own narrow aims, pursue them wantonly, a small 
group, mainly remnants of a buned generation, stands trying to stem 
the current, preachmg the necessity of union and the advantage of 
subordinating national interests to the superior interest of the world 
as a whole Is it doomed to faiP Hungary s great statesman, Ferencz 
Deak, is said to have remarked that if a waistcoat is wrongly buttoned 
up you have to unbutton it in order to button it again properly It 
seems somehow as if we were preaching rebottoning when the un 
buttoning has just started We are on the road to Byzantium, and we 
dream of Rome 

The world is disintegrating, states are multiplying, and each by 
planned economy and careful control of its emigration and immigra 
tioti tnes to separate itself from its neighbors This is a world advanc- 
ing to\vard many de facto societies, not one It is like the old Austria 
Hungary or the British Commonwealth, full of groups wanting a 
separate, independent existence m order to realize their national policy 
In such a w orld the tendency is to increase the number and power of 
local governors and the vanous types of citizens and close their ter 
ntones to aliens and their goods This is not an integrating world 
where units are fusing — one type emerging from the fusion of sev 
cral — ^where local governors arc losing their power and central au 
thonties gaimng, it is not the integrating world of Augustan Rome 
and Elizabethan England The world we are heading toward may live 
m peace only if each of its many independent states lives as Japan lived 
before Perrj and his backers forced her to trade Such a world is not 
’liti xVit; Toai toward wofih government 

There is no unified world soaety, there are no atizens of the world 
or very few, more loyal to universal society than to their ow n nation 
The world is not “groupified , it is tending toward further division, 
W'hich from the point of view of our one world means simply disin- 
tegration Hence the body social which our idealist proposes to fur 
nish with organs does not exist 
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Could the same goal, a world state, be achieved if one Great Power 
hammered all the others mto a single society^ Arnold Toynbee says 
this would be possible, but he is one who believes m historic^ morphol 
ogy that in this world every integration follows the same bluepnnt 
If you have a different faith, you may agree with me that any would be 
world conqueror will be stopped, as all others hav e been, and will 
fail to organize a world government by any method or for any form 
of gov emment, m other words, 1 protest that there is no international 
community of men No de facto commumty exists which can vitalize 
any de jure system we may artificially construct, there is no skeleton 
for a community Whether ecological or other reasons prevent the 
growth of such a commumty is a quesuon I shall not even attempt to 
discuss here At present there is no federation of states, not c\ en the 
simplest type of balanced order, therefore there is no foundanon for 
further building 

We live m a world where states arc being orgamzed, where com 
petiuve economics are being transformed into planned ones, and di 
rected and controlled radiations are being substituted for the free mi- 
gration and trading of individuals How can one imagine that strongly 
organized members and an equally strictly organized w orld society 
can exist at the same time^ 

To clarify this conclusion, imagine yourself as majority leader of 
the Senate A draft of a constitution for an international organization 
is up for ratification You have read Denna Frank Fleming’s The 
United States and the League of Nations and are pondering over the 
list of ' untouchable domestic questions ” • You ask yourself if there 
is more chance now than there was m 1920 that the Senate will agree 
that foreign governments shall have a hand m deciding questions re 
lating wholly or in part to our domestic affairs, ‘ including immigra 
non, labor, coastwise traffic, the tariff, commerce, the suppression of 
traffic m women and children and m opium and other dangerous drugs” 
— [the wording is from a Senate discussion in 1920 ] 

As Professor Fleming remarked, five j ears after the Senate’s reserva 
non concerning domestic questions, “vve had not only abandoned our 
sacred right to regulate the traffic in opium and other drugs, but w e 
'hVA wssiWig iWt ibA. vf vVifst drags bt WJVl 

national regulation ” ^ With regard to the opium question the Senate, 
you may conclude, did not abandon its untouchable right, it merely 
• Fleming pp 41J 24 422 
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said It was read) to accept an mternauonal regulauon Inch v as agree 
able to It In other words, it m as read) to co operate Anth foreigners 
on Its OATO terms An international agreemenc on nugranon, tanffs, and 
other domestic questions is, one ma) conclude, possible, but not a 
Ai’aiAing of the nght to make such agreements '\\hthout an interna 
nonal goA emment, Anthout poAi er to dcade and to regulate those do- 
mestic affairs of nations aa hich influence their foreign policy , no super 
state could function 

The AA'ars Bismarck fought against Denmark, Austria, and France 
A\ ere preceded by a period in Avhich other nations a\ ere lulled into the 
belief that they could remnm neutral, since the change projected by 
Germany A\as not against their interest and might e\en be said to 
fa\ or It War, Anolence apphed to achiea e the aims of a nation, is not 
resented by other nations unless it hurts them After the Franco 
Prussian a\ ar Britain agreed that Alsace Lorraine should go to the 
Aictor, she had remained neutral, since both belligerents respected her 
interest m Belgium Napoleon III remained neutral m the aa ar of Prus- 
sia and Italy against Austria, since he had got a op from Italy and 
hoped for one from Prussia For the neutral state and its citizens an 
other state’s aa ars, as Goethe said, are just agreeable topics for a Sun 
day afternoon conAcrsaaon ® 

In the second ‘V'V^orld \\^ar, Bntain and France fought Germanv to 
protect the established order and to punish aggression, no other coun 
try participated until it aaos attacked NorvAiy, Holland, Belgium, 
Greece, YiigosIa\na, and the Umted States joined the belligerents after, 
not before, they AAcre attacked Aggression made them belligerents 
SAAatzerland and Saa eden, aa hich aa ould haA e lost their freedom if Hit 
lers Germany had AAon the AA-ar, protected their neutrality' by shoot 

• “Anotber Onzen 

I knou naught better on a Sunda) or a holida) 

Than chat ^rats and warlike pother 
AATien off m Turkej farauat 
The PeopAe doA and ficht tvith one anoiher 
AA c stand beside the w mdou drain our glasses. 

And see how each gat tcssel down the river passes 
Then in the et enmg homeward w end our wiys. 

Blessing w uh )oj sw ect peace and peaceful daj-s, 

Tt rd Cittztn 

Aes, neighbor' I would leave things so 

Each others skulls the) wcUmaj crack 

And everything maj topsjturvv go 

If onlv things at home stay m me old old track." 

Goethe, Faa«,tr by G M Pnest New \ork Knopf 1941 
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ing down planes of the Allied Nauons, killing young soldiers who bat 

tied for their independence 

This IS not a criticism of Swiss or Swedish policy, it is merely a 
statement of fact When manbers of a society which suffers from a 
mortal illness do not help to cure it because the remedy would hurt 
rheir private interests, the soae^ is already disintegrating Corrup 
tion, oppression, and other illnesses of hiSman society are cured, if at 
all, by the action of those who are not hurt personally as well as of 
those who are We are invited to believe nowadays that when the next 
aggression starts — when another Italy, Japan, or Germany attacks an 
other Ethiopia, Manchuna, or Austria — ev ery country w ill participate 
m the war, none will remain neutral I doubt it, for m thought and deed 
international life still rests upon group interests, not upon world m 
terests 

To avoid wars and secure lasting peace, )unsis have envisioned a 
world in which the intercourse of states is regulated by international 
law, conflicts among them being decided by arbitrators and the judg 
ments executed, if necessary, by shenlTs duly created for the purpose 
These thinkers even say that independent states will voluntarily trans 
fer to a single organization (whether a league of nations or a ‘ United 
Nation’ or whatever) part of their sovereignty and that the central 
authonty will then be able to deade all international disputes which 
may lead to war International law, with a legislam e body, courts, and 
executive officers, is to secure the peace 

There hai c been efforts ro create such a joint central authority from 
early times in man’s pobtical history After unsuccessful attempts to 
unite Greece, the Greek city states tned to agree upon an international 
order for the rcgulatmg of warfare and the peaceful settlement of 
interstate conflicts They failed, however Plato, in his Republic, has 
Socrates and Glaukon say 

And any difference that arises among Hellenes will be regarded by them 
as discord onlj — a quarrel among fnends, which is not to be called war’ 

Certainly 

They will use friendly correction, but will not enslave or destroy their 
opponents, they will be correctors, not enemies’ 

Just so 

And as they are Hellenes themselves they w-Jl not devastate Hellas, nor 
w ill thej bum houses, not even suppose that the w hole population of a city 
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—men, women, and children— are equally their enemies, for they know 
that the guilt of war is alwaj s confined to a few persons and that the many 
are their friends And for all these reasons they -will be unwilling to lay 
waste their lands and raze their houses, their enmity to them will only kst 
until the many innocent sufferers have compelled the guilty few to give 
satisfaction^ 

I a^ree that our citizens should thus deal with their Hellenic enemies, 
and with barbarians as the Hellenes now deal with one another ® 

To settle international disputes peacefully a league of nations, com 
plemcnted by obligatory arbitration, was suggested The amphictyomc 
leagues of neighboring city-states had been organized for religious 
worship m common and for cultural co operation However, joint 
ventures in this field stimulated collaboration in other respects The 
most famous of the leagues had its seat at Delphi, the chief holy place 
of Greece and long the most influential Uniting the worshipers of 
Apollo, the Delphic Amphictyony especially acquired a political as 
well as a religious significance In the legal principles laid down by 
these associations we find the rudiments of international law Mem- 
bers bound themselves not to destroy cities belonging to their league 
even in war, or to cut off their water supply We find traces of collec 
tive procedure against a city which broke or did not live up to its 
obligations to the league 

'Hie Amphictyomc League of Delphi, hke that of the Peloponnesus, 
endeavored — sometimes successfully — to settle conflicts among its 
members In the sixth century b c arbitration came into more gen 
eral use The Treaty of Niceas, m 418 bc, providing for a thirty 
year peace between Sparta and Argos imposed upon the signatories 
the obligation to submit all differences to arbitration But it was no 
more successful than other treaties designed to keep the peace, whether 
for five years or fifty Minor questions were settled peacefully by the 
parties themselves, by the league, or by arbitrators, major ones never 
As long as the city states competed for dominance over seas, trade 
routes, and colonies, none was ready to submit such questions to a third 
party which had no actual power to give them what they wanted and 
felt that they could obtain by force None was much stronger than 
the others, more independent, or more invincible, without foreign 
help none could maintain a paramount position among well-balanced 
independent units War therefore followed war 

•Pages 198 471 ‘"PhiUipson 1 , 291? 
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Before the Congress of Vienna m 1815, the powers alhecJ against 
France concluded an agreement at Chaumont which provided for 
measures to be taken after the cessation of hostihties for the repose and 
prosperity of nations and the maintenance of peace in Europe The 
alliance was, of course, a coalition against France It was to function 
through congresses to be held from tunc to time to discuss European 
affairs 

But this was all the Chaumont Treaty ever accomplished toward 
strengthening international law, organizing Europe, and guaranteeing 
peace The dreams of 1805, it is true, were still dreams m 1815 
After Napoleon’s defeat the Congress of Vienna met to elaborate the 
terms of the peace settlement But the hope that it would organize 
Europe was quickly dashed, its protocols and the Pans Treaty settled 
terntonal questions, but left the Continent disorganized Frederick von 
Gentz, Mettcrmch’s right hand man wrote after he had witnessed the 
signing of the final Act of Vienna 

Men had promised themselves an all embracing reform of the political 
system of Europe, guarantees for peace, m one word, the return of the 
Golden Age The Congress has resulted in nothing but restorations, which 
had already been effected by arms, agreements between the Great Powers, 
of httlc value for the future balance and preservation of the peace of Eu 
rope, quite arbitrary alternations in the possessions of the less important 
Stares, but m no act of a higher nature, no great measure for public order 
or for the universal good which might compensate humaniy for its long 
sufferings, or reassure it as to the future The Protocol of the Con 
gress bears the stamp rather of a temporary agreement than of a work 
destined to last for centuries But, to be just The Treaty, such as it is, has 
the undeniable merit of having prepared the world for a more complete 
political structure If ever the Powers should meet again to establish a po 
litical system by which wars of conquest would be rendered impossible 
and the rights of all guaranteed, the Congress of Vienna, as a preparatory 
assembly will not have been without use “ 

The “more complete political structure,” of which Gentz spoke when 
the hope for a better order was frustrated, was not built Diplomacy 
by conference functioned for a few years, but ceased to function when 
Bntam separated herself from the continental powers after the con 
ference at Verona 

The Holy Alliance, the trade umon of the princes, was another at 
tempt to organize the community’ of states Proposed by the Russian 
“ Quoted m Cambridge Modem Httterj, X, >, Mann, pp aSo ff 
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czar, as I have mennoned, it was able to maintain peace for the short 
penod dunng which Russia did not try to expand The articulation of 
the Continent remained frozen until revolution changed the European 
nations and Russia began a new attack on Turkey- 
After the first World War there was a further attempt to organize 
the international community, which we must examine in some detail 
The war began, as we have seen, with Serbia’s revolt against the para- 
mount influence of Austna-Hungary m her sphere and with Ger- 
many’s revolt against the Pax Britanmca The European powers par- 
tiapating — and Japan, too — each had terntonal demands Secret 
treaties concluded before the war, and the peace treaties after it, clearly 
demonstrate the Allied war aims, the Treaty of Bresc-Litovsk, those 
of Germany and her satellites When the United States joined the 
hostilities, that country’s interests were fundamentally different from 
those of the Allies except for wanting the Pax Britanmca to continue 
It had no need for more land, its vase area and immense natural re- 
sources being more than ample to support even a much larger popula- 
tion It had no frontiers to rectify, since the two oceans gave all the 
protection it was supposed to need The United States entered the 
war mainly to support a world order in harmony with us interests an 
order resting on good faith and equity 
Woodrow Wilson’s policy was neither the ideology “of a profes- 
sor^’ nor that of a “methodist preacher” It was as realistic, or, if you 
prefer, as egotistically American, as those of England and France 
were single mindedly English and French President Wilson was of 
the line of Amencan statesmen who had struggled for a more just law 
of nations and for the extension of arbitration as a substitute for war 
m international law ” Despite the differences between such seer 
statesmen, who dreamed of and planned for a better world order, and 
the irreconcilables, the isolationists, with their ngid logic and narrow 
vision, both agreed that the United States required peace and detach 
iTOf.vf ivr ocdcc fit make ffec rrrosif cf ks nafurji’ resutrrees- ancf to pro- 
vide fuller opportunities for all Wilson realized that the world is a unit, 
all Its many parts interlocked and interdependent Better international 
law, he felt — a more equitable arrangement for international traffic 
and commerce— were the secunties for the peaceful development of 
the Amencas ” But the law was to provide that each country should 
manage its own affairs without interference, each would live in isola- 
tion 

”Nottef,pp iio-ii 


'Wilson (Pan 2) II 19; 
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In his note to the belligerenB preceding America’s declaration of 
war he affirmed “It is necessary first to settle the issue of the present 
war upon terms which will certainly safeguard the independence, the 
terntonal integnty and the political and economic freedom of the na- 
tions in\ olved ’’ Thus he admitted the necessity of the parochial peace 
of Europe But he saw a further need “to secure the better order of 
the world, to consider the formation of the League of Nations to In- 
sure peace and justice throughout the world ” In settling the interna- 
tional order “neutral nations as well as those at war arc ready to play 
their full responsible part ” 

Tliere is a Jink, however, between the parochial peace and interna 
tional order, peace can prevail only among states whose citizens are 
contented and free to choose their own system of government The 
terms, the President said, must be such as will create a peace that is 
worth guaranteeing and preserving, a peace that will wm the approval 
of mankind, not merely a peace that will serve the several interests and 
immediate aims of the nations engaged The peace must be just and 
secure, and not only the establishment of a new balance of power” 
It must not carry conditions, he declared, “to crush the antagonists ” 
Just peace, creating healthy and distinct national states, state*to state 
relations ruled by a league and its court— that was the Wilsonian idea 

What was the real conception behind the League’ Was it the medi- 
eval notion of a Roman Empire in a new dress’ Did its founders aim to 
establish an ovcrlordship similar to that which popes and medieval em- 
perors demanded for themselves’ Or did they, rather, hope to revive 
Castlereagh’s diplomacy by conference and a coalition against Ger- 
many, to keep her and her friend Hungary within the bounds laid down 
for them in the treaties of Versailles and Trianon and guarantee the 
independence and territorial integrity of France’ 

When the fight over the League began in the United States Senate, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, leader of the Republican opposition, declared 
that President Wilson had undertaken to continue the vvork of Alex- 
ander I of Russia and that his League of Nations was merely a new 
version of the Holy Alliance ’• 

The British committee on the proposed Covenant stated 
The earlier projects which aimed at setting up a ring of European con- 
federations Mich a supemational authonty mc ha\e after consideration re- 
“ Robinson anJ West, pp 3J9-70 ** Robinson and West, p 

** Lodge, p 38S 



jected, feeling that international opinion is not yet ripe for so drastic a 
pooling and that the only feasible method of securing the object is by way 
of cooperation or possibly a treaty of alliance on the lines of the more re 
cent treaties 

The Covenant did not put a central authority over the society of 
states The League Council had no right to govern, or intervene in the 
domestic affairs of member states It merely provided for the decision 
of adjudicable disputes by a judicial power and for a process of media- 
tion to solve disputes arising from competition not covered by law 

The League was stillborn Member states did not submit their dis 
putes to the Council and began hostilities without even informing it 
That pnneely trade umon, the Holy Alliance, had been held together 
by the common interests of its members, with support from the feudal 
nobility, the bureaucrats, the army, and the police The League of Na- 
uons was supported only as long as fear and hate of Germany served 
as a bond for the Allies As fear evaporated, the bond dissolved, and 
the ordinary course of economic and diplomatic competition was re- 
sumed The United States began the process of dissolution by refus- 
ing to join, and soon after the war ended this country fell into the 
"Atonic reaction " The out-and out isolationists, led by the Republi- 
can party, which m the 1918 elections had won a majority in the Sen- 
ate, took the position that the United States had done its full duty by 
Europe, that American troops must be brought home promptly, that 
Europe must be left to stew m its own juice It was ancient Rome all 
over again, restoring the liberty of the Greek city states and leaving 
them to their own devices, or England after the overthrow of Na- 
poleon, withdrawing from Continental affain 
It has been contended that party spirit alone killed the League in the 
United States Senate But as R S Baker wisely remarks, "pohucal 
opposition, howeier factitious, must have some solid basis in public 
opinion or emotion We benevolently wanted the League — but 
\\ e didn t expect to have to pay anything for it’ ” 

The Senate refused to ratify the Versailles Treaty because it did not 
understand that Amenca could not live apart from the rest of the 
world Of the states that joined the League, some at the opportune 
moment disregarded the obligations they had accepted Japan and 
Italy, and Germany as well, finally withdrew from membership The 

*»Teinperley, History of the Peace Treaties of Pans, VI, 417 
Biker, 1 , 314-15 
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remaining member states ostensibly continued to support the League, 
each for its own reasons, they never really tried to curb violations of 
the Covenant and never applied the economic sanctions the Covenant 
stipulated for such contmgenaes Even had there been 3 collective 
spirit willmg and strong enough to discharge the obligations assumed 
by the League and to enforce their fulfillment, one may reasonably 
question whether the recent war could have been avoided It seems 
doubtful that a superpoliceman, even backed by a group, can keep the 
peace unless clothed m managerial powers 

Underlying the League was the concept of a world made up of in- 
dependent nations, its essence was an international order that respected 
the ‘ personality, sovereignty and independence of each state ” Do- 
mestic affairs were considered a state’s pnvate business and as such of 
no concern to its neighbors, to touch them was taboo Only conflicts 
arising from nondomestic affairs were matters for international regu- 
lation 

Yet IS this sharp demarcation between domestic and international 
affairs vahd’ Taxation and appropriations of money are indisputably 
domestic affairs But when, as we noted, Britain doubled m her own 
shipyards the number of keels being laid in Gennany, was it not really 
Germany who determined how many Bntish men of war were built’ 
Gennany thus influenced the amount of taxes to be levied on British 
subjects, as well as how they were spent And can we denj that the 
high taxation m the United States at present is really due to Germany 
and her policy’ The very first commandment of competition is to 
be cognizant of what your rival is domg and revise your policy so 
that you will be able to parry his next blow Secret diplomacy and its 
spying is clear evidence of the interconnection between international 
and national life The domestic doings of other states affect our daily 
life, and ours theirs — ^m working hours, wages, and standard of living 

When the ratification of the Versailles Treaty was under discussion 
m the United States Senate, Senator France said that the League of 
Nations and obligatory arbitration could not operate until all nations 
had agreed on co operation to promote justice, progress, and friend- 
ship, as well as on a general pnnaple of how to rule their own sub- 
jects Furthermore, they should consider and agree on plans "for the 
removal of the economic and social causes of war,” such as over and 
underpopulation and exploitation of workers 
‘•Fleming, pp 93-94. 
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Senator France ovenvorked his th«is He claimed that a de facto 
society of states can have a de pire organization only if all activities of 
Its members are regulated by law— -if all co operate and none compete 
Let me be more modest and affirm that a de jure organization is pos 
sible-ir/ien the citizens of the memher states are also members of a larger 
de facto organization, and tbevr first loyalty is to the federal coin 
munity A sense of commumty must e\ist before a society can be or- 
ganized Jurists admit that no such commumty exists among states 
— that no supergoi emment is possible — yet they think that instru- 
ments of de jure organization (U'vs and couns, sheriffs and police) 
can regulate relations among states My answer is that public opimon, 
law, and ethics are tnbal, their operation must be an automatic reflex 
of the nexus soctalis When there is no nexus, when states are bound 
only by agreements, the response is conscious and deliberate, reflecting 
no deep rooted mores or general acceptances Agreements will be kept 
only as long as it is con\ ement, or as long as those to u horn it is con 
venient are the stronger 

In fact, there are always areas of conflict among states, as among 
inditiduals or groups within the state, which cannot be dealt xMth 
by )udges and the application of legal rules Some matters are aluavs 
decided competitively To keep compeution among mditiduals from 
degenerating into fisncuffs, the state regulates it Competition m poll 
tics may excite popular emotion, yet deasions are made, not by physi 
cal combat, but by majority vote, competition m economics may m 
\ohe persuasion, threats, coeraon, but rarely resorts to brute force 

These limits are put on the tools employed m competition because 
there is a body soaal which has its own conscious and unconscious 
behavior patterns, and the actions of mdmduals always to some ex 
tent comply w ith these mores In a soaety at its climax a central au 
thontj , xvith Its rules and nerv ous system, is the agency for controlling 
competition among both individuals and groups In a pioneer society 
the conuol, albeit less effcctwe, is exercised largely through public 
opimon In the present community of states there are no mores and 
there is no pubhc opmion, indeed as we have already seen, no body, 
and therefore no nervous system Consaous behavior — laws and courts 
without subconsaously ordered behaiior patterns — cannot secure 
peace, especially if mtemanonal law is confined to what is termed “in- 
ternational life ” 

There is a similarity m some sense benveen legal systems and mathe- 
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maucs or geometry. AH these systems are based on axioms, each rule 
js a deduction from the axioms and all the rules are logically consistent 
On Cuchdean or non Euclidean axioms you may build up various 
geometncs, each logical, each having its own rules Starting from 
different axioms, one may also arnve at different legal systems You 
may build a system of international law by asserting that each state 
IS independent and has the nght to manage its internal affairs as it 
pleases, and that international affairs are only those u hich aim at ‘ the 
protection and advancement of the common interest of all peoples,” 
or by asserting the opposite Both systems will be logical The applica 
tion of the first system will be helpful in a community of isolated states 
where international life does not greatly influence the national, ap- 
plication of the opposite system in a community where even internal 
affairs are international 

In the present community of states, with ns intermingled internal 
and international affaus— ns states having various interests m the in- 
ternal affairs of other states— the application of neither system could 
secure peace The helpless scuttenng of international jurists about in 
tenention which is forbidden and necessary at the same time is evi- 
dence for the statement that international affairs are merely internal af 
fairs seen from another angle The existence of autonomies, on the 
other hand, spheres of action reserved to individuals, groups, distncts, 
or nations, shows that there are internal affairs whose arrangement docs 
not affect the community of all nations The sphere of application of 
the two is like that of sunshine and shade, day and night — continually 
shifting 

The la^vyer’s paradise, one is led to suspect will not be peaceful, 
since laws and remedies arc inevitably restricted to certain types of 
international conflict and disregard otben The charter of the United 
Nations Organization has the same defects as the Covenant of the 
League of Nations it excludes domestic affairs from the competency 
of Its courts and mediating boards — in other words it does not pro 
vide for the peaceful settlement of great international conflicts 

To demonstrate the validity of this statement, imagine for a mo 
ment that after the Vienna Congress, m i8ij, the European powers 
had formed instead of the Quadruple, or ‘ Holy,” Alliance, a league 
similar to that of 1918 Had such a league existed between i8ij and 
1870, would Europe have been spared all the wars that served to 

Poincare La Scienee et r/}ypoibeif,pp Jiff 
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round out Germany, Italy, and Russia, and divid^ parts of Turkey 
and the Austnan Empire’ The answer, I fear, is negative The prob 
Jems of nineteenth century Europe — call them nauonabsm or the 
need for bigger tradmg empires — could not have been solved by medi 
auon, arbitranon, or a league of nations, had all the dead masters of 
diplomacy from Mettermch to Bismarck and Cavour had these tools 
at their isposal Put yourself in Bismarck’s or Cavour’s place You 
feel the pressure of the masses who want to merge into one nation, of 
the farmers and mdustnalists uho demand one big protected market 
^ou know that Austria wth her obsolete institutions, her decaying 
ruling class, stands m the way of uniting the Germans under Prussia, 
the Italians under Savoj Of all the tools the learned masters of inter- 
national law hav e put in y our hands which will you select in order 
peacefully to achieie these national aims’ There is arbitration Will 
) ou be inclined to submit to a court the case of Prussia vs Austna or 
Sa\ oj IS Austna’ There is no doubt that the court would decide both 
cases m fa^or of Austna Or the case of Greece, Serbia, and Rumania 
IS Turkey' Even were the court to have it proved to its satisfaction 
that the Turks had misgoverned their Greek citizens and refused them 
autonomy, could it, b) the appbcation of international law, decide 
that a ne^v state called Greece should be set up and that Turkey must 
assign to It all her rights m that area’ Is it unreasonable to suppose that 
Turkey would object that the judges or mediators were trying to in- 
terfere in her domestic affaire in a matter which, according to inter- 
national law, is ‘solely within the domestic junsdiction’ of Turkey’ 

No terntonal change can be effected on legal grounds, for what 
the international lawyer regards as legal is the stattts quo ante, the uti 
possidetis Arbitrators would have been obliged to decide against the 
union of Germans in one German}, of Italians m one Italy, if violence 
had ensued all the other pow ere would hav e had to assist Austna w hen 
she w as attacked b) Prussia and Sav oy Law s and courts solv e conflicts 
of a w odd satisfied to Iiv e under the old order, w hich must be restored 
when It IS disturbed If wuth Mettermch you think that the w orld or 
der can be frozen then, and then onl) , w ill simple arbitration help to 
maintain it 

If, how ev er, } ou believ e that changes are necessary and that states 
v\ id integrate or disintegrate as the me^ng or splitting up of com 
munities demands } ou need some procedure other than arbitration to 
carr) out such transformations 
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Lawyers have wntten many tracts on the need for methods to bring 
abouf peace/ul changes in mteniational h(e, they have fried to devise 
ways and means to carry out the alterations needed in the old order 
and to satisfy the would be a^essor, pushed on by malaise, before 
he draws his sword** It seems fatrly clear that the nation with a 
malaise and a strong army and new weapons, convinced that it can 
defeat its opponent and change the order, will resort to violence when- 
ever It IS auarc that it cannot otherwise get what it wants 

In general, groups of citizens do not revolt against a law when they 
believe that at the next election they may possibly win a majority and 
change it They have confidence m the state's organization they know 
that if they win, they can carry out their cherished desires, since others 
will obey — will not frustrate their electoral victory by violence In 
interstate life this faith m the more or less smooth operation of insti- 
tutions IS lacking The panics do not obey unless forced to and con- 
vinced that other states will follow suit 

The eagerness of an aggressor to carry out changes by force is in- 
creased by technological advances These, and the belief that there is 
no limit to them, have created a feeling of insecurity m tl^c world, the 
nation technically furthest advanced has no time to lose, since by work- 
ing a miracle its opponent may overtake it After Munich, Hitler said 
that the English had talked him out of the victory he already had in 
the bag, ** his successors will attnbutc his defeat to the fact that he 
struck too late 

Conference, mediation, and arbitration arc very useful methods of 
solving minor confiicts among states They may even be applied to 
forestall major confiicts if, as at the Berlin or Algcaras Conference, 
there IS a pnmus with its followers able to propose a diagonal and to 
force both parties to yield Moreover, power joined with equity is a 
safeguard of peace It is useless, however, to imagine that one can 
transplant organs of the state, which function only when body and 
soul are healthy, to an international society, which has no body, no 
soul, and consists of isolated entities connected by interchanges miti 
ated by the egotism of each 

In order to prevent war, the World Charter, ns drafters believed, 
must prevent aggression Was war envisaged as an act of bad boys^ 
To forestall another case of it the good boys, leaders of the United 
Cnittwdll, pp 90 IT **Ftan5ois-Poncet,p 33< 
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Nations, must be prevented from becoming bad or aggressive enough 
to kill their neighbors 

Does the World Charter implement its Security Council to do what 
ever is required to attain these ends^ The Security Council cannot 
control the domestic behavior of states If tomorrow, let us say, an 
internal revolution replaces Stalin by a Russian Hitler^ — if the Bolshe- 
viks arc converted to nazism — the hands of the Security Council are 
tied It cannot intervene in the domestic affairs of any state, especially 
not the states that are permanent members of the Security Council, 
which have the right to veto decisions 
Changes m the character of the participants, deterioration in their 
ethics, cannot be prevented What about aggression^ Aggression be- 
gins with peaceful penetration, with intervention m the affairs of other 
states Could the Spanish American and Boer wars or the First World 
War have been prevented had our present World Charter been m 
force’ 

For the first, let us assume that the Act of Chapultepec had been 
ratified when McKinley was President This is to suppose that on the 
day when the U S S “Maine” was blown up m Havana harbor there 
was a regional agreement bemeen the United States and the Latin- 
American republics and that a regional agency had the power to apply 
the procedures and measures recommended m Part 11 of the Act The 
regional agency decides to take enforcement action against Spam, but 
first It requests, as stipulated in Article 56, Clause 1 , of the W orld Char- 
ter, the authonzation of the Secunty Council 

Spam, still a Great Power, is a permanent member of the Council 
She will surely oppose the granting of power to enforce the decision 
of the regional agency, and war will indeed be prevented if the regional 
agency respects the Council’s refusal Would this be a satisfactory 
solution’ 

Now let us consider the events leading to the Boer War South. 
Afnca consisted of nvo British colonies, the Cape Colony and Natal, 
and t\\ 0 states, the Transvaal Republic and the Orange Free State — 
independent in their own opinion, subject to Britain, according to the 
British The antagomsm between colonies and republics was that of 
a progressive society of merchants to^va^d a backward society of farm 
ers The merchants, called Uitlanders, invaded the farm commumties, 

** New York Times, June 27, 19.^5 
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where they were oppressed The Uitlanders revolted England sup- 
ported them, for she was bent on building up one state m one region 
Let us suppose that before the war started the Security Council had 
requested England and the Boer states to settle their differences peace- 
fully England might have objected that ‘nothing contained m the 
Charter ’ authorized the United Nations “to intervene in mat- 
ters which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any state" 
(Article 2, Clause 7) The nghi of suzerainty is domestic, and no for- 
eign power has a right to interfere in its exercise 
Britain would probably say the same thing now, should one of her 
dependencies revolt, she would not consider submitting to mediation 
any question m which her overlordship is involved, would not, for 
instance, permit any state to mediate between her and Kenya 
Finally, what would the Security Council, consisting of representa- 
tives of Austria Hungary, England, France, Germany, Russia, Italy, 
and perhaps the United States and Japan, too, have done in July, 1914, 
when Austria sent her ultimarum to Serbia^ 

During the Crimean War, Russia and Austria ceased to see eye to 
eye with respect to the Balkans Though the czar had saved the Haps- 
burg throne in 1848, Austria joined England in opposing the partition 
of Turkey, and m 1878, at the Berlin Congress, again supported by 
England, she stopped the Russian advance Under the Berlin arrange 
ment Serbia came into Austria’s sphere of interest, and remained there 
as long as her kings were from the pro-Austnan Obrcnovic family 
In 1903 King Alexander and his wife were murdered, with the help of 
Russia, France, and England, Serbia revolted against Austria What 
would have been the course of history had some member of the United 
Nations brought to the attention of rhe Security Council the fact that 
the dispute between Austria Hungary and Serbia “might lead to in 
temational friction or give rise to a ispute’ endangering “the mam 
tenance of international peace and sccunty’ (Articles 3 2 and 34) ’ The 
Council could have taken effective action only if it had decided by 
an affirmative vote of seven members, including the concurring votes 
of the permanent members, that peace was threatened, had been 
breached, or an act of aggression committed In July, 1914, therefore 
the Security Council, could have acted only if Austna-Hungary and 
Germany (as members) had agreed with five other members to the 
necessity for intervention We have no reason to suppose they would 
Cambridge History of the Brttisb Emptre, VIII Cij 
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have done so, since they opposed the international conference sug- 
gested by Sir Edward Grey in 1914 to deal with the Serbian question 

Situations differ, depending upon whether or not a regional agency 
exists If a dispute between Russia and Yugoslavia or between Eng- 
land and a state under her overlordship were submitted to the Security 
Council England or Russia could stop further proceedings by veto 
ing the decision that the peace was threatened, or, even if willing to 
submit the dispute to mediation, they could prevent a decision to take 
or to recommend 1 certain line of action against themselves if media- 
tion failed In short, Russia and England remain free to act against the 
members of their hierarchy 

Not so the United States, if its hierarchy should become organi7ed 
As leader it cannot proceed against a European aggressor or a member 
of Its own hierarchy without the decision of a regional Security Coun- 
cil and the authorization of the World Security Council The latter 
can be vetoed by any permanent member, and under Article 25 the 
United States is bound ‘to accept and carry out the decisions of the 
Security Council " 

Our three cases have two common denominators they deal with 
countries revolting against their overlord and with revolutionaries 
helped by a foreign power Serbia was supponed by Russia m her 
revolt against the Hapsburgs, the Uidanders in Transvaal and Orange 
by Britain against the Dutch, American and Cuban advocates of Cuban 
independence by the United States 

The conclusion must be that if a region is organized and has its 
own agency to protect us members against aggression, it cannot de- 
fend Itself if the aggressor is a permanent member, or a protege of a 
member, of the Security Council If the region is not organized and 
the dominant power has separate agreements with each state recogniz- 
ing us right to interfere in the lattcrs’ internal affairs, and a permanent 
member or us protege is the aggressor, the latter cannot be stopped 
So long, therefore, as Russia docs not organize her sphere of interest 
regionally, the World Charter and Security Council cannot prevent 
her from pursuing her national pohey And from her attitude in San 
Francisco it seems probable that she has no intention of organizing 
regionally 

One may even say that such regional organization of the world is 
impossible When Tones, Whigs, and Labour first came to power in 
Britain they continued the policy of their predecessors The division 
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of the world into regions each dominated by one Great Power is one 
of the bluepnnts of the defeated totalitanans It is a neat projea — 
lovely, but unrealizable There are hierarchies of states, but none can 
be organized on a strictly geographical basis, for history, strategy, the 
holdings of competitors, personal factors, all have their influence on 
boundaries 

Let us suppose that the hierarchy of the United States included all 
states m the Americas It would then need bases m the Pacific and 
bases in the north as protection against an eastern empire Further 
more, hierarchies are organisms of a low level, without sharply-defined 
limits Like feudal societies, they are never a community of men, but 
always loose associations of closed groups In feudal tunes the king of 
France and the emperor of Germany had vassals who accepted the 
overlordship of one and at the same time the auctontas of the other 
Many vassals frequently changed their allegiance m accordance with 
the requirements of the day Geography selected Belgium, Portugal, 
and Greece as Britain’s friends, when France revolted against the Fax 
Bntanmca, Germany was added to the list, when Germany revolted, 
France became Britain s friend 

The hands of the great builders of state hierarchies are guided by 
daily requirements They choose their partners among those they need, 
whether for reasons of security (when they usually choose a neigh- 
bor) or for economic reasons (a colony or another continent) or 
merely to enhance their prestige among those, whether neighbors or 
not, who may be amenable, since they, too, may need a partner to 
help them out of domestic or other troubles The statesman directing 
the foreign policy of his nation is like a chess player, whose moves are 
determined by those of his opponent The USSR’s foreign policy will 
influence that of both Great Britain and the United States, that of 
Great Britain and that of the Umted States will in turn influence that 
of Russia 

The negotiators of the treaties to end the second World War will 
do their best to rum the defeated countnes and to cripple those whom 
a long, sustained effort to mamtain the old order has weakened As 
at Utrecht, the treaty following the second World War will be detn- 
mentaf to powers that won the war hut have proven insutfTcientl’y 
strong to maimam their leadership, and nothing will be done to divide 
the world mto healthy states or to establish a balance among states 
The failure is hidden behind the ‘ Umted Nations” screen — nations 
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united as long as they have common enemies, willing to make ar- 
rangements with each other as long as they are too tired to start a new 
war or their internal affairs do not force them to it 
Though the game is only just finished, \ve already hear the voice of 
the croupiers crying, “Messieurs, faites vos )eux ” 

Without a consistent body no general nervous system or govern- 
ment can exist, without a central authority to dominate, or at least 
to limit and control, all competitive activities of the state, violence as 
one method of competition cannot be eliminated Says the politician, if 
every state would only accept my system of government — if the in 
temal affairs of each state could be managed by the kind of group to 
which I myself belong — peace would be assured to the world 
The New York Times, for example, reports on December 4, 1945, 
that Professor Harold Laslu said to a New York audience 

We have come to the boundaries of the final dividing line benveen liberal 
ism and socialism There is no middle way Free enterprise and market 
economy mean war socialism and planned economy mean peace All at- 
tempts to find a compromise are satanic illusion We must plan our civiliza 
non 

This statement, disregarding all teaching of history and science, was 
not made by a soap box orator, but by a university professor, trained 
m what IS called “pohtical science,” to an audience of intellectuals 
The statement itself is quite similar to those made by one of the figures 
u ho pla) ed upon the emotions of their audience during the French 
Revolution There is just one small difference then, war was said 
to be the consequence of the planned economy of the tyrant and his 
bureaucrats, and peace the mevitable result of the liberalism of free 
enterpnse I am convinced that if we had access to documents on 
Chmese or Egyptian revolutions of times much more remote than the 
era of Le Moniteur of French Revolutionary days, we could produce 
quite a respectable collection of statements to match that of Laski 
Lacking acquaintance wth such writings, I can only say that the 
monarchical system seemed to Mettemich as strong security for peace 
as democracy did for French revolutionists and Wilson, and socialism 
or communism for Laski and Stalin 
Histoncal evidence shows that while a nuclear change, a change m 
the elite, alters the homogeneous element in a state, increasing or de- 
creasing the power of the dominant and thereby influencing the num- 
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ber of heterogeneous elements which can be held together, it does not 
appear to change the basic foreign policy of nations or their geo- 
graphical demands Even if this or that sjstem of government were 
proven umversally applicable and were so accepted, states would still 
have their individual defects and would tend to remedy them by ac- 
quinng a neighbor’s lands and goods — a remedy which entails vio- 
lence 

Other politicians, the great believers m instinct, nature, and pre 
established harmony, preach that the panacea for all maladies is free- 
dom Free migration, free trade, and freedom in every other respect 
for all nations is the best secuniy for peace In a letter to a friend the 
Swiss historian Jacob Burckhardc wrote on July 2, 1871 
Great mischief was perpetrated m the last century, chiefly by Rousseau 
with his theory of the goodness of human nature From it the man m the 
street and the college graduate disulled the doctrine of the golden age 
vv hich v\ as bound to come if noble mankind \\ as only left alone The con 
sequence was, as every child knows, the complete eradication of the con 
cept of authority from the heads of mortal men, of course they periodically 
fall under the rule of sheer force ** 

Complete freedom— every man’s right to act as he pleases— is good 
only when we are capable of restraining ourselves, when our ethical 
standards are high enough so that w e can In c without guardians, proc 
tors, and policemen Freedom re-establishcs nature’s order, which, 
though rumored to be the order of Paradise, when praaiced looks 
more like that of the jungle, where dominant apes have all the rights, 
and the subservient none Among the apes, says Professor Hooton, 
“an eqmhbnum is established by the recognition of the scale of dom- 
inance When this is upset, an entire readjustment of group life 
follows ” 

British experience with the principle of laissez fairs prov cs my con 
tention Dunng the industrial revolution, when the handicraft system 
with its special provisions for the co-operation of capital and labor 
dissolved competition between the two classes began Each tried to 
organize, and the state intervened to regulate conflicts By the eight- 
eenth century trade unions were already acme and wages were regu 
lated by public authority But in 1799 Pitt’s Combination Act pro- 
hibited workers from organizing “htssez-faire or the objection to 
interference by government became a theory, but first it was a fact ’’ 

Burclhirdt, p 131 *»Hootcm,pp }6 3i4ff 
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Thus, organization was replaced by “freedom” — an order under which 
the stronger kept the weaker from oi^nizing and the state from in- 
terfenng on the latter s behalf The dominant party (capital) like the 
dominant ape, misused Its pow er, and the subordinate (labor) starved 
Eventually the workers’ reaction to oppression, culminating in the 
Luddist revolts m the early nineteenth century, made government m 
terference imperauve, and trade umons were legalized once more 
Revolts had changed the balance And labor, having attained its ob 
jective, was no less inclined than capital to keep others from organiz- 
ing and the state from interfering 

Thus, the freedom advocated by some politicians and statesmen, 
laissez faire m foreign affairs, means the countenancing of only such 
competition among groups as wnll serve the interests of the stronger 
The weaker may not combine with other states to become strong, 
mterference by the soaety of states for the protection of the oppressed 
is not permissible, and revolution remains the sole recourse of the 
weak 

Alexander’s successon, the Hellenistic kings, defended the nght 
of Greek city states to manage their own affau-s, France fought for 
the Uberte teutontque, the nght of each German prince to rule his sub- 
jects as he pleased, and so prevented one German ruler from uniting 
the German states into an empire, England supported the freedom of 
Continental states, liberating Europe when Louis XIV, Napoleon, and 
■\Vilhelm II wanted to make an empire of it All m the name of free- 
dom, the Greek city states, the German pnncipahties, and the states 
of Continental Europe were prevented — like the workers — from or 
gamzing Their lack of organization made it possible for the Diadochi 
to rule the Greek peninsula, for the French kings to use Germany as 
a terntory for grabuge, for England to pursue her own policy And 
time and again there was revolt among the discontented in the effort 
to replace the many local governors — an unorgamzed freedom — b) 
one central gov emment 

On the other hand, it was Britain who set the stage for Bismarck’s 
fight for Prussian hegemonj. \\Tien after 1815 England needed a 
strong ally against France, she enbrged Prussia by allowing her to 
take over the Rhine provinces 'When it turned against her interest to 
preserve the freedom of a hundred or more local governors, she fos 
tered Prussia’s domimon 

^Tfe\el)-an Englub Soeul History, p 48J 
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Similarly, over a period of decades Bntain upheld Turkey’s rule m 
the Balkans, a rule repressive of Balkan liberty And Germany, need 
mg a united state on her road to Bagdad and a strong ally agamst Rus 
sia, fought to maintain Austrian and Hungarian supremacy over the 
Slavs 

Thus a neighbor wanting to divide the nations on its borders or to 
keep them divided, fights for the freedom of the local governors, 
w hile one who needs a strong ally fights for a central authonty, for 
organization Each Great Power, in pursuit of its ovv n national pohc) , 
disregards the interest of other nations and that of an emerging com 
munity of nations When in consequence the oppressed rev olt, their 
revolt is supported by other nations with other policies The freedom 
of every nation to manage its affairs as it pleases docs not ahv a) s lead 
to peace, either internal or external 
One could multiply the instances almost at random Iraq, a man 
dated terntorj , was liberated on England s advice, she w as now con 
sidered able to govern herself The League of Nations reluctantly 
agreed Liberation vv as follow ed by a massacre of the Assyrians, show- 
ing that Iraq was unable to govern other ethnic groups living on her 
territory Of the Assyrian debacle Saroyan writes 
Badal said I cannot read Assyrian I was bom m the old country, but 
I want to get over It * 

He sounded tired, not ph^ sically but spiritually 
Why* ’ I said ‘ Why do you want to get over it* 

‘Well ’ he laughed ‘simply because eveiything is washed up over 
there ’ I am repeating his words precisely, putong in nothing of my own 
‘ We were a great people once he went on ‘ But that was yesterda) , the 
day before yesterday Now we arc a topic in ancient history We had a 
great civilization Thej re still adnunng it Now I am in America learning 
how to cut hair We re washed up as a race, we’re through, it’s all over 
why should I learn to read the language* We have no writers, we have no 
news — well, there is a little news once in a while the English encourage 
the Arabs to massacre us that is all It’s an old story, we know all about it 
The news comes over to us through the Associated Press anyway •’ 

Let us assume that some magician could transform the parochial 
groups in a free India into co operating parnes Would an indepcnd 
enr, self governing India necessarily have peaceful relations with other 
^^Suriey of Internatiorul Affairt 1914,0 130 Stdletm of Intemaiional News Vol 
IV No 8 pp 171 ff, Oct tf 1917 Vol Vl No II pp 15111, Dec y 1957 
** Tbe Daring young Man on the FSjmg Trapeze, Random House 1934 pp 37-38 
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countries' Ov erpopulated India needs room If her emigrants go to 
other independent countries rather than to British colonies and are 
treated as they were in Africa, conflicts will arise So long as the con- 
flicts were between parts of the British Commonwealth, under one 
crowTi, imperial conferences could settle, then smooth over difficulties. 
Without pressure from a mother country, is not violence likely’ 

Suppose Britam acceded to the demand for the mdependence of all 
those “thirteen countries” Mr Willkie “saw.”*° The Arab world 
would then be spht mto ^ anous states, the Moslem likew ise. The situa- 
tion w ould be similar to that of Gaul, divided among its feudal do- 
mains, and lead naturally to pan-Moslem and pan-Arab movements, 
to w ars of unification. 

Or consider Palestme, a Jew ish state on the edge of an Arab world, 
in a territory ahvays coveted by those who have ruled Mesopotamia or 
Egypt. Can human optimism reach such a peak as to hope that the 
homeland of the Jews — the Mediterranean seaboard of the land of 
the Arabs — will not be the scene of war’ 

Suppose that mdependent Persia, repeating history, should become 
part of a Moslem pan-state or the leader of a pan-Arab world, and 
thereby part of a strong state bordermg India Assume that mdependent 
India is in a situanon somew hat similar to that of Ceylon, Alalta, or 
Newfoundland, split by parochial groups The pan-Arab neighbor 
would then protect the Indian Moslem minority, workmg to spht up 
India Russia’s mterests, too, her desire for ports in a warm sea, might 
contribute toward keepmg parochialism alive m India as a place for 
grabuge. 

As long as these domimons are parts of the British Empire, as long 
as there are vassal states on England’s borders and they occupy terri- 
tories which “happen to be strategic points on the mihtary roads and 
trade routes of the world,” and one paramount power controls their 
pobcy, their relations will be peaceful. Hope may exist that pros- 
perity, education, and the welding effect of new ideas wuU umfy these 
peoples, however slowly. Dominaoon may become superfluous if 
self-restraint reaches a point at which mdependent men, free masses, 
behave like those governed by an imperial authority stronger and 
wiser than they. 

President \Vilson, by saying that the w orld is “one vidnage,” and 
Mr. "Willkie, by callmg his book One World, expressed the idea that 
*9 WnUae, pp. 15 82 S. 
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the world is a sjstem of interdependent parts m which no fraction 

canh^c m libert) and independence ' 

‘ There is,’ argued Burke, hiS of neighborhood which does not 
leave a man perfect master on his ground. This principle is also 
bestow ed on the grand vicinage of Europe It must accept the re 
straiots put upon it m the interests of the whole Suez and the road 
through Asia Mmor to the East are just such spots as are New Orleans 
and Lower Canada, those in the W esrcra Hemisphere w ere nghtlj 
prevented from secedmg and those m the Eastern should be made 
to stay within the Bnush Commonw ealdu The Fax Bntanmca meant 
order It gave the mneteenth centur} the possibility of changing the 
status quo, sometimes by negotiation, sometimes by threat, t\ en by 
violence, but everybody did not have to fight e\ cry body else for 
every change Revoludon will follow revolution until a similar order 
IS estabiLhed 

It IS a truism that as the character of individnals is modified w ith the 
passage of time their reacnoos change But it does not follow that 
the character of the masses also changes The relaaon of the mdividual 
to the mass is similar to that of atom to compound The properties of 
compounds or groups are not the sum of the qualities of the atoms 
composing them, some quahties may be neutralized by others, some 
may be increased or modified, and new ones may be created A change 
m an atom will not necessarily cause a change — let alone the same 
change — the compound. 

To secure peace, therefore, it is not enough to convince mdividuals 
that It IS more reasonable to agree with their competitors and follow 
the diagonal w hich gives maximum play to the desires and mterests 
of both than to fight, kill, and appropriate the spoils. Men most be 
edneated to the point where, as groups dicy will act with the reason, 
ethics, and restraints they show as individuals 

There has certainly b^ a great change in the ethics of statesmen 
since Elizabethan England, The worid was then ruled by a corrupt 
oligarchy , sov ereigns and their immsters considered public office a 
means of acquiring power and thereby w ealth Judges accepted bribes 
as a matter of course, and only ifie w eahhy and mighty' coaid be sure 
*> “Two Letters Addressed to a Member of the Present Parbament on the Proposals for 
Peace widi the Regicide Directory of Fraoce," BorLe, Stlect IF ffrks ed. by E. J Payne 
j Tols, Oxford, Oarendoo Press, iSSiS-iStz HI, 8a Hiillnnore L JJJ Corpus pms 
XL VI, 641 “Niusaaee." 
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of getting “justice ” Heavy dnnkcrs and keen fighters, men with- 
out the inhibitions which education imposes, ruled the world Ob- 
viously, modem pohticians and statesmen everase greater self restraint 
and have beuer ethics How ever, actmg as a group they behave not 
unhke theur less ethical ancestors In her policy toward competitors 
Elizabethan England was no more ruthless than Victorian or post- 
Victonan England President Wilson proposed that states should fol- 
low m their dealmgs with each other the rules of conduct accepted by 
men as individuals But when the Versailles Treaty was drafted, his 
proposals were almost forgotten 

Almost a century before, Canning had remarked to a member of 
Parliament “It is difficult to apply to politics those pure abstract princi- 
ples, which are indispensable to the excellence of private ethics ” 
Gustave le Bon sought to explam the phenomenon by saying that men 
m crowds lose their inhibiuons and become irresponsible, that men 
engaged in transactmg their group s business behave as if they were 
in a crowd Le Bon, however, only diagnoses, he does not explain®® 
The antithesis between individual and group behavior can be ex- 
plamed by the presence or absence of a “link ” Individuals act in ac- 
cordance with rules imposed upon them by common opinion We arc 
bound to those who belong to our group, who are bke us, and sepa- 
rated from chose who are unlike us, who have skm of another color or 
different mores The stronger the link, the greater the sense of com- 
munity among memben of the group Individuals of a group bound 
by the same origin, religion, and customs, under the pressure of com- 
mon opmion will protect one another The greater the gap between 
the “vv e’s" and the “they’s,” the less the group on the inside will be 
influenced by inhibitions, ethics, or laws m its behavior toward out- 
siders 


The behavior of white men m a position to rule men of another 
race, who all look alike to them, is sharp evidence for our statement 
Whites and Negroes are, as W E B Dubois has written, separated 
by a “thick sheet of invisible but hornbly tangible plate glass ” 
Those who are free to do as they please and those who are imprisoned 
behind that stiff transparency find difficulty in understanding each 
other To say that separate groups are less considerate in deahng with 


** Huxley, Elizabeth, Creature of Circumstancet, Harps 
Trevelyan, £ng/«fe So«j/ Hixtory, pp 314 yy© 

»» Temperley, The Foretsn Pohey of Carmtng, p 447 
Quoted in Myrdal and others, I, dSo 


1942, p 114 

** Notter, p 73 
Le Bon pp 39 ff 
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each other than average civilized human beings is just another way 
of saying that public opinion, law, and ethics are tribal Hence a prereq- 
uisite for the improvement of international ethics is a “group” hu- 
mamty 

I have tried to show that the idealists’ superstate, the lawyers’ 
attempt to transplant group institutions to international life, the pol- 
iticians’ machinations to impose their political creed everywhere, and 
the statesmen’s endeavor to make all nations free, as well as the phi- 
losophers’ theory that an improvement in the ethics of individuals 
will make international life more honest arc all bound to come to 
naught if relied upon to establish world order I have tried to prove 
that none of the proposed methods can be applied now and that none 
can secure lasting peace Is the capstone of the argument, then, the 
advice of lago to Rodengo, “Put money in thy purse . . . Make all 
the money thou canst,” or the admonition of Count Garden, “Be 
strong, as there is no illusion, no error m force — Such is not my, 
conclusion, for the simple reason that history shows us that might can 
destroy, but cannot create “Power politics,” as we always dub our 
enemies’ policies, if successful arc more than brute force 

Professor Spykman introduces his America's Strategy m World 
Folttics with an expression of faith m power “Without mechanical 
power— the ability to move mass— there can be no technology. With- 
out political power — the ability to move men — technology cannot 
serve a social purpose”*® The objection to such statements is not 
only that they are so vague as to be almost devoid of meaning but 
also that they are motivated by the belief that power pressure — vio- 
lence — is m the last analysis creative and that with the requisite force 
any plan can be realized 

If you analyze one of the great wonders of medieval architecture, 
such as the cathedral at Chartres or Notre Dame m Pans, you will 
notice that various periods have built it and others remodeled it, each 
leaving its own imprint Time, by giving all parts the same patina, 
by corroding all parts indiscriminately, has made of it a harmonious 
entity We are told that the Gothic cathedral is the result of man’s 
•i'a 7P/vit Tsvyxml, v/nzt penra TAt'iti I'a pjA vta Vtzzk w* 
another, to shape fine gargoyles and delicate rose windows out of 

•’Lgo in SbaVc5peare« Othello, Act I, scene 3, Count de Garden, I ic 
••Page .. 
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Stone I object, in order to create these or other wonders, be they of 
stone, words, or deeds, more than power is required Fantasy, ability 
to dream, knowledge of materials, their properties and laws and also 
the art of transforming them and a will to create are essential Power is 
only one of many instruments in the hands of a master, who must be 
endowed avith imagination and vision to make his dreams real 
The national pohcy of a country, its mamfest destiny, is likewise 
composed of the dreams of successive generations and shaped by tradi- 
tion and events To realize it, or parts of it, a strong nation is needed 
— a consistent, well-articulated, and organized mass But aside from 
power, the anist is needed, the man who can take advantage of the 
histone moment to weaken or destroy his country’s enemies and 
strengthen its friends And the man who knows his material uses wisely 
all the tools at his disposal 

Bismarck and Cavour, great empire builders of the nmeteenth cen- 
tury, employed not only force against their enemies but also persuasion 
upon others, and before startmg on the traditional road of them coun 
try’s development they diagnosed its situation correctly and devised 
a good plan 

But does not the admission that pohtics is an an and the great states- 
man an artist, realizing m the moment histortque the dreams of those 
who have died, carry the imphcation that lasting peace among nations 
IS impossible’ 

Each great body social, it is true, produces at some stage of its evolu- 
tion a genius who is able to consolidate it, strengthen its friends and 
weaken its enemies The consolidation is followed by expansion, then 
overexpansion, which m turn is succeeded by exhaustion and regres- 
sion ^ch of these periods is full of wars This is the expenence of 
the past Yet human behavior has before it the possibihty of becoming 
more rational, truth has a heahng effect, and intelligence can devise 
other methods than warfare for the integration and disintegration of 
states Reasonable employers nowadays are interested m the welfare 
of their workers, long working hours and living in slums rum the em- 
ployer, just as irrational farming and deforestation despoil the land 
Statesmen must also come to recognize that by oppressincr minorities, 
whether within the state or organized as independent states, they 
create malaise Aialaise leads to w^rs, and these finally ruin the victors, 
too ’ 

Two possibilities are open for lasung peace One is to “groupify” 
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mankind — create a cosmopo’iian elite and a larjc croup of homogene 
ous elements readj to follow its lead without compulsion and strong 
enough to rule the heterogeneous groups — that is set up all the con 
diaons which according to historical expcnence are essential for 
the formation of a bod} social and its co-ordination b} a single mind 
and got emmenr The other is to admit that the commumt} of states 
IS an organism at a low le\cl of integration at peace when balanced, 
at war when unbalanced B} this admission to secure peace the prereq 
uisites for a balance must be established 

It IS funle e\ en to speculate w hether mankind can be liberated from 
the effects of its past and of its cnnronment, w hether there can be de 
\ eloped one tj’pe of man m the north and the south the east and the 
w est, all children of the same modem age It is futile simply because 
at present man is dmded Ethical and highly cultured men ha\ c more 
pnmitn e men as their contcmporancs 

As long as man is bound to the earth and influenced by entironment, 
the commumty of states will consist of egocentnc members — at peace 
w hen their compctiuon is along a dugona! It stands to reason that the 
greater the number of really independent states in a gw en penod and 
the more nearly equal they are the more easily a balance is w orked 
out among them Balance is an order w hich imposes restraints on na 
tions groups within nations and indinduals within groups It is a 
diagonal of forces, though less stable than that imposed by a pnmus 
or a central authonty Necessarily therefore, the less any minonty is 
oppressed and die better its chance of becoming a majonty the less 
danger is there of ret olr A flexible articulation within states and amonf' 
stares is a guarantee of peace 

The great danger for the future is that only tw o great pow ers will 
exist and the w orld will be split betw een them Each will hat e its own 
follow ers and their conflict will end not in a vionarc] la um ersahs 
but m a chaos like that of the Dark Ages The enemy of any order is 
discontent The fight for a new order is alw ay s a srrut»gle to allcMate 
such discontent In the United States attempts arc being made to 
remedy defects Methods are being worked out to bnng about more 
tolerance between Negroes and whites, Qinsaans and Jews — to make 
of all atizens equal Amencans Other defects, such as the economic 
ills of the southw est are being senously stud ed and attempt follows 
attempt to correct them 

There is no general remedy for the maladies of a state oneisapplica 
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b!e to personal defects, another to overpopulanon, still others to bad 
orsanrzanou. The real cause discontent must be found tn each case 
before a remedy can be prescribed. There is no seneral solunon, no 
universal cure for all maladies, only impartial research can ferret out 
the roo*- of a discontent, and onlA a thorough examination of pobtical 
and ecouonnc life b\ unbiased mquireis can sift truth from propa 
ganda. 

President ^Mlson clearly visualized the problem facing the Pans 
Conference after ■\\ orid \\ ar 1 He often returned to die statement 
that onl\ a just parochial peace can be mtcmationaiI\ guaranteed or is 
worth gnaranteemef One maj disagree on the ground that self 
determination is not the n^t prmaple b\ which to create health\ 
states. One ma^ argue, supported hy hisroncal evidence, that na 
nons must have a secure habitat which will make them viable, a flex 
ible amculanon which renders democracy possible, and an organiza 
non 'uhidi reduces discoutent suffiaentlv so that heterogeneous 
elemenn can reasonabU hope for a better future But one must admit 
that among healthy states a good parochial peace is the chief pillar for 
lasting norid peace. 

One ma) disagree nidi W ilson s opposinon to the balance of poti er 
as a pillar of peace and not share his faith m a league of nations as an 
ideal organrzanon of states But I must admit that his draft for the 
Covenant of the League was a good tool for diplomacA bj conference 
and useful when states are balanced. The great f ailnre of the Pans Con 
ference was that it tned to re-establish a balance which functioned 
well m the nineteenth century, but for which the elements no longer 
existed, and thus there were created mches for conquerors tv ho were 
sure to come. 

Today, as m 1918 it should be realized that there are prereqnisites 
for a balanced state of society and that it is the stateman s job to tr) 
to institute conditions m which such a balance can be achieved and 
maintained with the help o/djpJomaci bj conference. cshoaM nor 
pretend that our goal is a federal worid state, when a right of veto 

shows the isolated nature of states. But we must realize that peace 

balance — depends upon both mtemal and external pohaes. The more 
thorooghl} we organize our own state, the more planned its acnviaes, 
and the higher its stage of self sofficieucv and co-ordination, the less 
restramed will be its activities m deference to the mterest of other 
states. The greater the power of a state, the more ruthless it becomes. 
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I hare expressed the same thought in sajnng the better-organized 
its memben, the less organizable the superorgamsm. This objection to 
perfect self-containment and the apparent advocacj’ of ^%•asrefuI com- 
petition may seem irrational; but the former is rigid, the latter flexible. 
It is in the interest of evei)’ Great Power to realize that peace can last 
only in a world where more than two Great Powers are equal, being 
separated from each other by smaller states dependent upon more than 
one. 

Alexander the Great’s empire was folio^red by a balance of poA^ er 
benA’cen the Diadochi. ^^Tien one of the three lost his power, AA-ars 
foIloAAed. AMien the Eastern Empire was overrun by Islam, tAvo 
poAAtrs— one in the West, the other in the East — ^isolated thcmselvesj 
and AA-ars followed. 

^^'ars in the ^^^est against the inAraders, wars in the East for libera- 
tion from the Eastern Roman Empire, helped to unite under Charle- 
magne the different groups living on territories later called France, 
Italy, and Germany. This central Empire disappeared and reappeared 
under A-arious leaders: Charles V, Louis XT\’’, Napoleon, W'iUiam II, 
and Hitler. Each cried to build a universal Empire to dominate the 
AA'orld of his day. Each state overexpanded and Avas reduced to its 
natural boundaries or less. During the long historj’ of European domina- 
tion of the Avorld, the periods Avhen the majorit)’ of nations lived in 
healthy states and could remedy their defects by exchanges AA-ith other 
states on reasonable terms were few. The period of Britain’s predom- 
inance, that of the pit Britarmicj, Avas such an intermission. One power 
fights for predominance, for the Mtnjjrcbis vniversala; others oppose 
unit)’ and protect each nation’s right to its oaati state. (Sec maps on 
page 195, on page 20S, and on page 297. In other Avords, periods of aaut 
are more common than periods of peace. 
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THE SECOND WORLD WAR 

T he first world war was a revolt against the Pax 

Bntanmca The treaties w ere attempts to restore Bntam’s rule 
and to secure the balance on the European continent by sup- 
plementing Russia, considered nonevistent, by a league of secondary 
pou ers The aftermath of the w ar prov ed that the Commonw ealth of 
British Nations w as on the road to funher dismtegration At Locarno 
the Doinimons separated themselves from the mother country and 
followed the isolauonist pohcv of the Umted States Britain was no 
longer a power that could be neither defeated nor exhausted Eco- 
nomical!) weakened, and frightened bj the new weapon of air war- 
fare, she w as unable to restore her presage and w orld position 
The Old World lose its economic order vv ith the political The free 
trading center, England, became an economic enut) the British Com 
monwealth of Nations Meanwhile, the other center, the one hitherto 
read) to accept all migrants the Umted States, also closed its doors, 
quota laws shut the gates of Eldorado to the hungr) masses of Eu 
rope There w as a short Uv ed economic revnv al after World War I, 
but the devastaung crash of 19:9 showed the real situaaon Europe’s 
dimimshed purchasing power, Amenca’s increased producme power 
Between 1929 and the third quarter of 1932 the value of international 
trade shrank more than 65 percent, average pnees feU about 50 percent, 
and the volume of goods exchanged about 15 percent 
The division of Austria Hungary after the first M'orld l^^ar and 
the formmg of new states out of parts of German) and Russia cut 
prosperous countries into pieces Capm^ls lay. thett hmxeclao/is. 
had to adjust themselves to provinaal life, the former ruling class 
became noih-eanx pauvres, and the reducaon m their purchasmg povv er 
reacted on their banker, shipper, and insurance agent, London 
Economically Austria Hungary had been well balanced The van 
ous economic secoons — the mdustnal provinces of Austna and Bo- 
hemia, the agncultural provinces of Hungar)— were adjusted before 
the first M^orld M’’ar to supply without tariff bamers the smy million 
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mhabitants of the Monarchy Bor ns popnlanon tras hercrof^eons. 
In mmg to male s&res tnih homof^eoas populaDons, the treanes 
of St. Gcnnam and Tnanon mpTned the ccononnc tinin of the area. 

the end of die penod for \rhich free trade had been sapolared, 
tariff trails were erected, and the small states snffered from thar nar 
row markets. In Hnnj^an fanners and flour nulls went on the rocks, 
whde n*w industnes flonn^ed under prorecnon In \usma and 
Czechoslorakia manufacrnrcis failed, while farmers and milleis pros 
pered. Soldiers, anl serrants, and raflwar men, dismissed tt hen parts 
of Honffart were mcorporatcd into Czech, ut^oslav and Rumanian 
stares, joined the alread) teeming inrcflecmal proletariat of EadapcsL 
In \ustna and m Czechodoralaa s Sudercnland die cnsis xnped out 
the purchasmff power of once flourishing commnniDes. 

In Gennant the simanon was as bad as in the former \nstna 
Hunoar} perhaps worse. On December ^ 19^0 Hjalmar Schacht 
said. The middle class has lost aD its pro-^penry and consists of have- 
nots. And an Englishman crarehn<» ihrouirh Continental Europe 
wrote, Of all European nations n is Gennant upon st hich have fallen 
die worst effects of the intemanonal cnsas. * 

Gennanj had 6 000,000 nncmploj oi indndiQf» 43 000 univeisirv 
praduares, and it tvas calculated that b) 19^5 the latter would number 
103 000 Conrad Heiden wntes of Nazi Gennanw 
The mtellecnial proletariat awoke from its hopelessness. Here was a class 
■n hich could give impetus to a revolunon. Ther streamed out of die over 
crowded umversines, took the jobs or created new ones for themselres. 
For ^-ears Germany had been suffering from a surplus of men with aca 
denuc training® 

Heiden estimated that bef ore Hitler German} ha d r 0 000 positions open 
evert j ear for academically trained men and B 000 graduates lookm'^ 
for emplovroenn 

MI uiuvcmt} graduates considered it bencadi diem to do work 
for which a degree was not a prcreqnisiTe in this reject diere is a 
marked difference hero een die Umt^ States and Europe. Insnf^rors 
of revoluQonar} movements arc usoallt dissatisfied members of the 
once ruling class who have become leaders of subordinarc croups. 
Umvcrsit} graduates who cannot make a hving in their profesion 
and the bourgeois w ho hare lost their fortunes are the most danf»erons 
> Schacht, in Amencaa C3ianibcr of Conncerce, Bit.'Ji-iji, Eerln, hlarch jfi, J934 
He den, p 33 * Hctden, p. jSo. 
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elements m any society Discontent imbues them wth ideas of reshap- 
ing the world, demands for what they consider to be absolute necessi- 
ties, and a firm resolution to achieve their ends They lack the patience 
of those brought up m toil and scaraq^ 

The host of malcontents in Germany were again awaiting some 
messiah, some miracle, and the pseudo Kyffhauser appeared, choosing 
Berchtesgaden — near the cav c assoaated in memory with the sleeping 
emperor — for his residence Hitler convinced them that their troubles 
were due to lack of land, to their Contmental jail, and that a big self- 
sufficient state alone could make them pro^erous He promised to di- 
V ide the land of the ‘ haves” among the “have nots ” Gustav Stolper * 
has called the idea of the division of the world into haves and have- 
nots a fable, others hav e called the belief that Germany lacked raw 
matenals and land a myth But it docs not greatly matter whether 
scholars find a political idea true or false, its emotional value is what 
counts Discontented people are not logical, and the Germans believed 
m Hitler’s promises The hungry crowd was ready to lay its misfor- 
tunes at the door of an) one except itself, and the Allied victors of the 
war, plus those m Germany who had come to the fore under the re- 
pubbean regune, were the logical candidates for blame 

Hitler tned to mduce England to jom Germany in dividing Russia 
England, his geopobiicians said, ought to realize that the United States 
w^ her one enem) , that ic wished to take over her power, which she 
could retain by associating herself with Germany ^Vhen England re- 
fused and continued to sponsor the small nations, Germany turned to 
Russia Russia was to remain intact, but the Bntish Dominions and 
parts of South Amenca were to be acquired and div idcd between Rus- 
sia and Germany * 

The two plans — division of Russia wnth Bntish help and division 
of the Bntish dependencies — were alternative only in the sense that 
Hitler intended first to strengthen Germany by surrounding her with 
vassal states, then to acquire land m order to be sclf-suffiaent. 

Banse, refernng to the situation before the first World War, argues 

The German Empire in plirticular was badl^ over-populated 
Eve:^ ytsr hundreds of thousands of her best man power scattered itscif 
all over the world m foreign service It is not surprising that m such cir- 
cumstances the internal pressure became higher and higher, so that the 
* Tit;/ Reynal i Hitchcock, 191* pp 181 fF 
*Raasch^g p 109, HeideOtp jzi 
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pent-up forces sought any land of outlet and were ready to burst forth at 
any moment 

The Allies (England, Russia and France), on the other hand, had too much 
room They had spread over the greater part of the globe, possessed every 
raw material that the stomach and machines of Man could require, and 
were unable to produce enough white people of their own to develop their 
vast territories economically, or even to keep military or civil control of 
them But they had not sufficient generositv to pass some of it on to the 
Central Powers (by sale, for instance), no, they kept a jealous watch over 
e\ erj acre of land, even w hen it was nothing but a dreary desert ® 

Malaise in Germany and the lure of foreign countries with empty 
land, which they were unable or unwilling to protect, led to World 
War II Smee Bntam had not built two planes to German) ’s one, in 
imitation of her shipbuilding program before 1914, Germany became 
convinced that she was a match for the island empire, especially since 
Bntam had no support on the Continent France was considered 
decadent, lulled into false secunty behind a wall that could easily be 
battered dotvn by a mechanized army and air fleet The other states 
constructed by the Pans treaties to balance Germany on the east — 
Poland and members of the Little Entente — were not umted, nor were 
they all reliable allies of France Poland, offended by the Locarno 
agreement, which did not guarantee her frontiers with Germany, tned 
in 1932 to make herself secure through an understanding with Ger- 
many and Russia Rumania and Yugoslavia needed Germany as a cus- 
tomer and were greatly impressed by the g^o^vlng might of the Third 
Reich Czechoslovakia, France’s sole reliable ally, was undermmed by 
her internal defects and heterogeneous elements The Versailles Treaty 
proved ineffective, since it did not keep Germany weak or provide 
for any strong power or po^vets to balance her 
The 1930’s were very important in determining possible tactics A 
League of Nations Commission reported that the Japanese attack on 
China was a case of pure aggression and that the Japanese ahbi to the 
effect that Japan had been wronged and was seekmg reparation did not 
tally with the facts But Bntam and the League w ere helpless The old 
order was not defended against Japan, Italy, and Germany, or at least 
the measures of defense were lukewarm Until 1939 the acquisitions 
of enterpnsmg belligerents were honored, or at any rate tolerated Hit- 
ler, noting that the invasion of Manchukuo and Ethiopia, as well as 
“ Pages 79-80 
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Japan’s subsequent aggression against China, went unpunished — that 
no one policed the world — nsked armed intervention in Spam An apt 
pupil he made it a dress rehearsal for the second World War, demon- 
strating at the same tune that there was no such thing as a concert of 
Great Powers and that the League of Nations was hollow 

It has often been argued, and lately by Herbert Hoover and Hugh 
Gibson, that ‘ It is not clear at what point m matter of tune the face 
of the world began to turn from peace toward war” and that “the 
polmcal turning point was probably the refusal of France m 1932 to 
CO operate in the support of representative government in Germany, 
with the consequent overthrow of the Republic by Hitler ” ® To write 
a history of yesterday while its shadows still darken our thoughts is 
impossible, but I will venture to say, with much support from history, 
that the foreign policy of a country is not modified by the coming to 
power of a new ruling class—espeaaUy so far as geographical demands 
are concerned 

Compansons such as those between France and Germany, Napoleon 
and Hitler, may be useful propaganda, but they are not sound history 
Even if Herr Hitler had not overthrown the Republic, Field Marshal 
von Hindenburg and his associates the German nationalists would, per- 
haps more politely and subtly, have prepared for the new war and 
launched it as soon as they judged the situation npe Hitler was able 
to become the Fuehrer because m hun the military, the bureaucrats, 
and the conservatives thought they had found the right man to further 
their pobey — the policy of Bismarck and of William II — by dominat- 
uig Austna, the Balkans, and Turkey to control the road to the East 

The Italian case is similar For decades thousands of Italians had 
emigrated every year Before the first World War ten million Italians 
li\ ed m the Western Hemisphere By sending their savings to their 
famdies, by mvesting money jn Italy and finally retinng as small capital- 
ists to their native villages they (together with the tourists) gave Italy 
what bttle prosperity she enjoyed But m the twenties emigration to 
the Western Hemisphere dropped from about 200 000 annually to 
59,000 m 1930 Propaganda and state aid increased the number of 
births to 426;ooo in 1934 

Mussobni not only knew, when be assumed power, that Italy was behind 
the tunes and that Itahans emigrated rather than struggle against conditions 
•Page 191 
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at home, but he had seen enough diverse environments to appreciate that 
Italian resources w ere not being fuUj or Tnost economically utilized, and 
that the Italians u ere largely ignorant of adv ances made elseu here ^ 

iMussolim recalled Itahans from other countnes and tned to or 
ganize those ho remained outside Italy Though he reclaimed swamps 
for farmland and increased agricultural and industrial output by adopt- 
ing progressue methods, the day was bound to come when the peo 
pie could not make e\ en the poor li\ mg to w hich they w ere accus 
tomed — when there were no farms and no work to be had, m a land 
mthout coal, iron, or other ores 

iMussohms efforts to build up a strong nation of warriors for a 
Mediterranean empire and to actjuire by conquest sparsely inhabited 
lands m Afnca brought Ital) mto the second ^^^orld w hen France 
collapsed and England s fall seemed imminent Germany’s story all 
01 er again except that Germany s pretensions to being a self sufficient 
empire w ere based on her alleged racial supenonty, w hilc Italy’s w ere 
based on histor) 

‘ Co prosperity m Asia” is the Japanese i ersion Attributing Japan’s 
malaise to her oi ercrow ded islands the military caste was out for land 
And as in German), the spirit of aggression fed upon the weakness 
of other states China’s internal diificuloes, the fighting between van 
ous w arlords, growing anarchy— -these w ere the counterparts of the 
troubles of Balkanized central Europe In Europe one integrating state 
IS flanked b) the small successors to dismtegrated states — successors 
with dynamic mmonties In Asia the integraung state’s opponent w as 
a single state seemingly on the road to disintegration ® 

In all three countnes the rulers con\ meed their follow ers that their 
malaise was due to the meanness of foreigners w ho wathheld from them 
the empty lands of the world though the) were m no position to 
prevent this temtory from being seized i^d, as is usual when the 
vveakenmg of a paramount power is noticed, some dependents re 
volted Laige and small states in Europe disregarded Bntain’s wishes, 
diplomatic defeat followed diploinaac defeat Russia, the Balkan 
States, and Turkey refused more or less deasively to follow Bnram’s 
lead, some jomed the Axis, others tned to navngate under the flag of 
neutraht)’^ All forgot that they owed their existence to Bntain, none 

^ H Kemp s Geographer m>Cluef Alnssolint, The Journal of Geo^abhv 

Apra I5^o p 1J4 * 

•Lcderer p 114 Schumpeter p 45 ^nrose m Schumpeter, pp 80 ff 
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bethought themselves of Atalufs comment on the essentialness of 
Rome to the world To avoid eternal warfare, someone must be su 
preme or a balance must exist— order must reign A fair ruler, one 
animated by the high principles of justice and law, is rare It was to the 
worlds interest that Rome and later Britain should remain paramount, 
bur the barbanans were short sighted and revolted 

Wc has e seen that war is a revolt against the old order w hen it is 
commonly believed that it will not be adequately defended The re- 
luctance of the ruling class to 6ght for its rights and privileges thus 
giving to rebelling elements the impression that it has lost control over 
the army is one symptom of the prerevolutionary stare in any societj , 
others as I have noted are malaise a cramped situation, a leader with 
a new idea mesmenzmg the discontented into hopes of a paradise of 
comforts obstinacy in both camps and faith m the success of a new 
Weapon In the 1930 s all these symptoms were present The war was 
started by countnes which rightly or wrongly, thought they could 
solve their problems by acquinng land— underpopulated land, or land 
which if controlled would deliver raw matenals more cheaply than 
they could be obtained under the existing order England herself 
neither owned nor controlled this land The one imperial remnant was 
her obligation to protect the members of the Commonwealth, like 
St Peter she held the key to heaven If the key fell into the hands of 
any state beyond the hwer, her partners could not defend their heaven 
The rc\o!c occurred because the rebels believed she could no longer 
protect her empire or operate the Pax Brttanmca 

Germany s war against Russia is a different case In 1914 Serbia 
revolted against Austna Hungaiy, who dominated her economically 
To secure for herself the road to Bagdad Germany protected her 
subservient fnend, the Dual Monarchy, Russia mnim seeking a road 
to the Mediterranean objected to German-Austnan domination of 
the Balkans 

One of Russia’s defects is a lack of outlets So long as she docs not 
Control routes to the outside world she can easily be cut off especially 
m time of war, even in the days of the czars she was handicapped by 
not having a mbrary port TbcRaluc could always be made an inbnd 
sea if a strong power got hold of Denmark or Norway During World 
War II, when Germany occupied those countries, goods could not 
be shipped to Russia via the Baltic The outlet from the Black Sea, in 
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Turkish hands, leads to the eastern Mediterranean— a segregated part 
of It dominated by Greece and the islands between Greece and Asia 
Minor, consequently, this outlet also was of no use to Russia when 
this area was dominated by another power Murmansk, her only ocean 
port, has serious drawbacks The czar’s policy was, therefore, to put 
It simply, to acquire one or more * Louisiansas” — routes that would be 
safe m peace and war 

Soviet Russia mherited this policy The peace treaties of 1918, by 
reducing Russia’s seacoast, strengthened her demand for open ports 
The Baltic coast was held by the independent states of Finland Es 
tonia, Latvia, and Lithuania Kronstadt and Leningrad, Russia’s ports 
on the Baltic, lie deep m the Gulf of Finland, controlled by Finland 
and Estonia 

When Bessarabia was given to Rumania, Russia lost an important 
coast on the Black Sea and command of the Danube estuary 
The czar’s policy could be followed only if Russia first regained 
the terntory lost after World War I She made a pact with Germany 
in 1939 because the German bid for Russia s neutrality exceeded the 
pnee the Allies were ready to pay for her assistance Admitting that 
the Baltic countries belonged to Russia’s sphere of interest, Germany 
set them free to shift for themselves Their plight is a situation worth 
noting, since it is a situation often repeated, we saw a classic example 
of It earlier in the position of Greek aty-states when the Diadochi 
succeeded to Alexander’s empire A small stare remains independent as 
long as It has competing neighbors, and independence ceases when the 
neighbors agree to divide it or when one of them uses it to pay another 
for services rendered The small power with only one neighbor can 
be suffocated 

When Russia had acquired the nght to garrison the Baltic seapons, 
she promptly annexed Estonia, Lithuania, and Latvia Her participa 
tion m the war against Poland her war against Finland, and her agree 
ment with Rumania restored to her roughly what she had lost after 
World War I Having reached her former boundanes she continued 
to follow the czanst policy, and this inevitably brought her into con- 
flict with Germany, heir of Austro Hungarian foreign policy (do 
mmion over the Balkans) Italy’s decision to attack Greece and Ger- 
many’s advance m the Balkans were bound to revive Russian attempts 
to dominate in the latter area A German Russian struggle was in- 
evitable 
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Russia, a country ^vlth sufficient land — even underpopulated — does 
not care whether certain colonies belong to Bntain or to Germany, 
uhether Italians or Germans si\anip South America But when Hitler 
made domination of the Balkans an issue of the war, Russia joined the 
Umted Nations 

World 'War II ended — we are informed by the newspapers mth 

five Great Powers in existence the United States, the USSR, the 
Commonwealth of British Nations and British Empire, China, and 
France The last three are on the road to what vvc call disintegration 
Chma IS in the hands of local governors who arc fighting one an 
other, France, with a dwindling populaoon, is divided between sects 
which hate each other, w hile an inflax of new barbarians threatens her 
beautiful body Bntain, as I have argued repeatedly, is in the same 
Situation as her great mantimc predecessor, The Netherlands, when 
she abdicated leadenhip after Utrecht Two powers the United States 
and the USSR, alone seem to be on the road to integration 

f do not say that ic is necessary lor these so cai'fed Great Pow ers to 
disintegrate or for those now mtegraung to continue along the road 
to mtegration Such roads are alvva)S zigzag and the long history of 
Egypt and China proves that the trend often changes The local gov 
emors of Chma may be defeated by one, the many sects m France may 
unite into a single glonous eccUsia vuhtans, and the Domimons within 
the Commonw calth the colonics m the Empire may understand the 
force of the words vinbut inutis and rev ert to the consolidation of im 
penal against state nghts 

On the other hand, unforseen events in the USSR or the United 
States may obstnicc the road to their further uitegranon I do nor 
predict that this or that event will happen, I merely say that the trend 
IS toward disintegration within three Powers and toward integration 
in two, and that the trend toward dismtegratiori is strengthened by 
the integrating of a state’s neighbors 

I shall argue further that the w orld needs a strong England a strong 
France, a strong Chma, and an order m which all those great nations, 
as well as Germany, Japan, and other secondary powers, may exist 
and prosper Also that their further disintegration and the further 
integration of the two Great Powers holds the danger that the world 
may be divided first into two pans and then into many Jain proxtitnis 
ardet Ucalegon, Ucalegon is now a chaos, the full stop history puts 
after its eras * 

• Virgil Aeneid 
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W HEN the Duke of Brunswick’s Prussian army, reputedly 
the best m Europe, was defeated at Valmy, m 1791, by 
French Revolutionary forces m which very few had faith, 
Goethe remarked that a new era had begun ^ A century later Albert 
Sorel concludes that neither Valmy nor the Revolution changed the 
foreign policy or the mihtary strategy of the old regime 

Supported by classical studies revived by historians, propagated by literary 
men, taught in the war colleges, conserved in the parliamentary archives, 
the tradmon was transmitted to two classes of men who exercised a domi- 
nant influence on the foreign policy of the French Revoluuon the lawyers 
and the mibcary men * 

And the txvo classes did what their ancestors told them to do 
History and tradition are to nations what the monstrous beast of 
Baudelaire’s poe 7 /ie en prose was to men ‘ urged by unconquerable 
desire to walk ” Their burden envelops and oppresses nations, forcing 
them to follow the difficult road of their destiny Yet none seems to 
be irritated "by the ferocious beast hanging at his neck and cleaving 
to his back, one said he considered it as a part of himself they 
journeyed om\ ards with the resigned faces of men condemned to hope 
forever ” ® 

Once Henry IV decided that France must live within the boundanes 
nature had given her, generanon after generation fought for the Rhine 
A medieval German pnnce once determined that Germany must resur 
rect the Roman Empire, the neighborless empire encompassing the 
world, Charles V and his successors down to the present day have 
started one u ar after another m pursuit of the same Fata Morgana 

* Kmtpagne m Frankreich (XXVIU 546) JobJeumsausgabe, Berlin Cotta 1902-7 
Von hier und heute geht cine neuc Epoche der Weltgeschichte an und ihr koennt 
sagen ihr seid dabei gewesen ” Dr Jnbns Zeidcr Goethe Handbuch, Stuttgart, Metzler 
1918 m 465 

*Sorel L’Europe et la Rexolutionfrmpaue,! jai 

* Chacun sa Chunere” in PefiW poemes en prose, Paris Societe des Belles Lettres 
>934. P 17 
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Tlic recurrent wars of Europe to realize some dead emperor’s dream 
show how yesterday’s history detcnnines today’s policies 

Is this true of the USSR^ In trying to answer the question now on 
the tip of everyone’s tongue — ^namely, What direction will bolshcvist 
foreign policy take’ — let us look back into Russia’s history and sec 
\\ hat her aspirations have been 

The best statement of Russian policy is probably that of Prince 
Adam Czattoryski, Minister of Foreign Affairs under Alexander II 
and “one of the most remarkable men ” * It was written at the time 
another conqueror was trying to force his new order on Europe It 
showed 

THE RUSSIAN PLAN FOR THE RC-ABRANCEMENT OF EUROPE IN THE E\EST OF 
THE COMBINATION MIIICII UAS THEN (1804) BEING PROJECTED AGAINST NA- 
POLEON PROVING SUCCESSFUL Thc Cmpcfor of Russia, taking the title 
of King of Poland will have all thc rcrntories that belonged to Poland be- 
fore the first partition, together with the country called thc Kingdom of 
Prussia so that his new frontier would extend from Danzig to the sources 
of the Vistula, and thence along the Carpathians as far as the source of 
the Dniester (Of thc five great Powers in Europe), Russia and Eng* 
land, having the same interests and views, would probably remain united, 
the three others (Prussia Austria and France) could hardly make any al* 
liance to disturb the equilibrium that would thus be established, but their 
policy would have to be watched and controlled 

If the question should ever arise of definitely settling the fate of thc 
Ottoman Empire in Europe, the Powers which ic would be necessary to 
satisfy should only obtain stations and rccufications of territory that might 
be suitable to them, but the mass of the Turkish terncones in Europe 
should be divided into separate states, governed locally, and bound to each 
other by a federation, upon which Russia would be able to secure to herself 
a decisive and lawful influence by means of the title of Emperor or Pro- 
tector of the Slavs of the East which would be accorded to hiS Imperial 
Majesty In any case this influence would be established by the part the 
Russians will have taken m the liberation of these territories, by identity 
of religion and onpn and by a wise policy and a skillful selection of posts 
to be occupied by our troops 

If the consent of Austria should be necc^ry, she might be given Croatia, 
part of Bosnia and Wallachia, Delude, Ragusa, etc Russia would have 
Moldavia, Cattaro, Corfu, and above all Constantinople and the Darda- 
nelles, together with the neighboring ports which would make us master 
of the Straits • 

* Tolstoy, War and Peace, Alodem Libraiy edition • Gielgud, II, 
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If we look at a map showmg Europe s political division before the 
second World War and the vanouS claims made by Czartoryski for 
Russia, we see that his aim was to 

a) Make Russia’s own territory mto a fortress, taking advantage 
of natural barriers — rivers, mountains, and sea — as boundaries In the 
plain between the Baltic and the Girpathians, where no barrier ex- 
isted, he selected the shortest hne 

b) Rim Russia round with a glacis in which only states that need 
her for their protection or economic existence would be tolerated 
Such states (now called states with a “fnendly government”) would 
pledge homage to the czar as their monarch Like a crust they would 
protect Russia from mimical infiltration or aggression Occupation 
of the Danube delta would cut off the Danubian countries from direct 
communication with the sea, and acquisition of Cattaro and Corfu 
would block the southern end of the Adnatic Czartorysky, a Pole by 
birth, did not similarly protect Russia on the Baltic against Poland 

c) Divide the rest of the European continent mto secondary states 
Besides Austria and Prussia, there would be a German Empire be 
tween them and France, formed out of German states not absorbed by 
Austria and Prussia, and federated with Switzerland and Holland The 
policy of these secondary powers should be watched and controlled by 
Russia and England At the same time Russia could secretly incite one 
against the other, carrying on the old pohey of grabuge 

d) Make an ally of the power outside the (Eminent on the other 
side of this territory of grabuge — ^England 

The Baltic Sea and the Carpathian Mountains are as perfectly typi- 
cal of the age old frontiers instinctively sought by a self-fortifying 
nation as Poland and the Balkans are typical of vassal states, and the 
division of the rest of the Comment among secondary powers of a 
territory of grabuge 

When the third coahtion against Napoleon was defeated, he and 
the Czar Alexander I met at Tilsit to discuss the division of Europe 
betiveen them and the exclusion of England from Continental affairs 
Whether aligned with England against Napoleon or with Napoleon 
againstEngland, Russia insisted upon two hierarchies ® Was this policy 
merely an intermediary step toward her own domination of the w orld’ 
Wm she destined to play Rome’s history backward, starting from Con- 
stantine, who divided the world into two empires, and continuing on 
•Dmult p j 7 1, Vandal I 74, 87ff 
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to bs predecessors, who succeeded m establishing a universal mon 
archy^ Was Russia’s ultimate goal a neighborless empire, an autarchy^ 
This ^ as apparently Czartorj ski s idea 

The Czars of Moscow had had the instmct of conquest since the reign of 
Ivan the Cruel, they employed artifice and violence by turns and succeeded 
with rare ability in augmenting their terntoncs at the expense of their 
neighbours. It was under Peter the Great, hovi ever, that the Russian policy 
first assumed that decided and stable character which it has mamtained 
to this daj All the objects which Russia unceasingly pursues with inde 
fatigable penetcrance — amounting to nothing less than the subjugation 
of the greater part of Europe and Asia — ^werc dearly conceived and desig 
nated to his successors by Peter the GreaL He gave the first fatal blows to 
Stveden and Poland, he began the struggle with Persia and Turkey, he 
placed himself at the head of Greeks and Slavs and created a European 
army and navy The impulse which his iron will gave to the nation still 
continues, and by an extraordinary concourse of circumstances, Russia 
has come alarmingly near to the attainment of his objects without Europe 
having succeeded in stopping her Internal difficulties may from tune to 
ome have retarded her advance, but the spirit of Peter still hovers over 
his empire, and his pitiless ambition Les at the bottom of evexy Russian 
heart’ 

England was not too enthusiastic about Russia’s plan to divide £u 
rope In a long note dated January 19, i8oj, the British gotemment 
declared its ‘ fundamental agreement with the generous designs of the 
Czars for the dehverance of Europe and ns future tranquihty ” How- 
ever, before interstate relations could again be restored to normal 
and come under mtemational law, France must be confined within 
her ancient boundaries and Sardinia, Prussia, and Austria strengthened 
to constitute a buttress against France * In other w ords, the realistic 
Bnnsh Foreign Office objected to a Russian protective crust — to the 
division of non Rnssian Europe into small states — msistmg that on the 
Continent there must be two strong states Russia and France, and 
that the weaker states such as Prussia and Austria, must be strength 
ened so that by combiiung they could protect themselves against 
France or Russia if either attempted universal monarchy To a Con 
tinent organized as a hierarchy under the sway of a conqueror England 
preferred the competition of independent states, with herself as urn 

»n.7-8 

» Cemhndge Htstory of Bntisb Foreign PoUej, I, 3j6 Stinliope, HI, 269 
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pire Her idea as a orld hke the feudal system she had imported 
from Normandy, u here the members of the order were equals and 
their relations vnth their o\ erlords tv ere direct As ot erlord she would 
deade disputes, but respect the independence of small states 
At the Congress of A^ienna and by the Pans Treaty, England put 
ov er her ideas Russia was strongest on the Continent, but she was 
checked by France, Prussia, and Austria 
The * Eastern Papers presented to the Bnnsh Parhament m 1854 
contain several reports of conversations between Sir Hamilton Sey- 
mour, the Bnash Minister at St Petersburg, and the Czar Su: Hamilton 
notes that the Czar said 

stay, M e hav e on our hands a sick man— a very sick man it wnll be, I tell 
5 ou frankly, a great misfortune if one of these daj s, he should slip an ay 
from us, especially before ail nccessarj arrangements n ere made • 

The Bncish navy and the Russian army together could no doubt 
take care of Europe But Bnush statesmen \v ere e\ en harder of hearing 
than Mettemich They did not want to understand, even less did 
they wish to undertake responsibility for uhit they called ‘‘even- 
tualities " They did not even care to discuss the inheritance of the 
Grand Turk Twice m earlier centuries — m the preliminaries to the 
War of the Spanish Succession and in the discussion of Tuscany’s fate 
pnor to the death of the last Media — they had participated m probate 
proceedings before the actual demise But in these cases death was sure, 
the date alone imcertam, whereas Turkey, a state, might live forever 
The British were not even willing 10 discuss what the Czar called a 
‘ negativ e policy ” They w ould not say w hat changes they would not 
tolerate, but urged the Czar to explain his own ideas upon the subject 
Sir Hamilton reports further com ersation as follow’s 


\ our Majesty w ould be good enough to explain y our owm ideas upon 
this negative pobc) This His Majest) for some time declined doin<r, he 
ended, how e\ er, bj sa) mg Well there are several things w hich I never 
will tolerate I wall begin bj ourselves I will not tolerate the permanent 
occupation of Constantinople bj the Russians, havmg said this I will sav 
It ne\ er shall be held b) the English or French or any other great na- 
tion Again I ne\ er w lU permit an attempt at the reconstruction of a zan 


•Communications respecting Turkc> made to Her Majestys Government by the 
Emperor of Russ a, with the answers returned to them January AorQ 18, j Great 
Britain Parliament, Sessional Paper* 1854, Vol LXXI Part V, Eastern PapcR Qnd 
i7j6,p 2 
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tine Empire, or such an extension of Greece as v onld render her a pow crfnl 
State, s^ less w lU I permit the brealung up of Turk^ into little republics, 
3^ loms for the Kossuths and Mazzms, and other rev olutionists of Europe, 
rather than to submit to an} of these arrangements 1 vv ould go to vv ar, and 
as long as I hav e a man and a musket left v. ould carry it on. 

I w ish to suppon his (the Turk's) authority , but if he loses it, it is gone 
for ever The Turkish Empire is a thing to be tolerated, not to be recon 
stnicted, in such a cause I protest to }Ou I will not allow a pistol to be 
fired 

The Pnnapaliaes IMoldavna, Ualbchia, the present Rumania! are, he 
said, m fact an mdependcni State under my protection this might so con 
tinue. Serna might receive the same form of Government. So again with 
Bulgaria there seems to be no reason vv hy this prov mcc should not form an 
independent State 

As to Egypt, I quite understand the importance to England of that ter- 
ntoiy I can then only say , that if, in the event of a distnbution of the 
Ottoman succession upon the fall of the Empu-e, y ou should take posses- 
siono/Egy’pt, Jsh3l]harenoob;eerjoiisfooffer Iwooldsay theszmethmg 
of Candia [Crete], that island might suit you, and 1 do not know why it 
should not become an English possesstoa'* 

The Bntish Muuster comments, “U hilst willing to undertake not to 
make himself the permanent master of Constantinople, His Majesty 
IS intentionally inexpbcic as to its temporary occupation ” “ 

Czarrorysl^ s Balkan federanon was no longer a plank m the Rus- 
sian program TTie plan now was to cut the Balkan states up mto small 
national entities Thus a hope dear to many Englishmen, especially 
the Pnnee Consort — to rebuild the Byzantine Empire — w as dashed 
The Czar’s reason for refosmg to permit the division of Turkey mto 
small republics was his objection to mdependent states m the Balkans 
The only partition of Turkey he would tolerate was its division into 
vassal states, monarchies controlled b> Russia or her friend Austna 
\Mien I say Russia, the Czar told Sir Hamilton, I mean Austna too, 
for they are one as far as the Eastern question is concerned To attain 
her ends Russu was read) to bnbe England with Egypt and some 
islands m the Ionian Sea and perhaps give Austru the Ltile po iTbaire 
of Bosnia, Herzegovina, or ev en Serbia 

England and her new ally France opposed the Russian pohev , the 
Crimean AVar followed. Dnnng the hostilities the man who has had 

10-1} SirG H. Sej-mooi CO Lord John Russell, Feb u iSjj 
“ Ibid^ Sir G H. Seymour to Lord Oirtndon, i^larcb p, i 8 jj 
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such influence on Russia’s fate m recent years, Karl Marx, wrote m 
the Netie Oder Zettung (April 21, 1855) 

We are assured by w ell informed quarters, that the present Emperor of 
Russia sent to various courts a note suiting, among other things, that if 
Ausma should join irrevocably the alliance of Western Powers, or should 
be party to any immical act against Russia, Alexander II — the heir of 
Nicholas I — would place himself at the head of the Panslav movement and 
change his title from that of Czar of All the Russians to that of Czar of All 
the Slavs This declaration of Alexander, if authentic, is the first honest 
word spoken since the outbreak of this war It is the first move to show the 
real European character of the war which has been hidden behind all kinds 
of pettifoggery, protocols conventions paragraphs from Vattal and quota 
tions from Puffendorff The independence of Turkey is now relegated 
backstage The question is no longer who will reign in Constantinople but 
who will dominate Europe^ ** 

England fought Russia for the same reason that she had previously 
fought France As the balancer of the world she was obliged to keep 
Russia from attaining hegemony over Europe 

After Russia’s defeat there was a vacuum on the Continent, there 
was no power or concert of powers to decide questions that did not 
interest England Bismarck and Cavour took ad\ antage of the situation 
to build up their own empires In this new world of the 1870’s, where 
alliances and the order of rank were to be rearranged, Russia made an- 
other stab at the Balkans 

When she began her war against Turkey, in 1877, the Balkans 
were a tower of Babel Gone were the days when all Christians in that 
area were simply “Greeks”, whatever the Hellenes wanted, the Bul- 
ganans opposed The Bulgarians were at odds with the Serbs, the Ru- 
manians with both, the Albans had their own wishes, too, and each 
group had its own protector The ethnic division into Slavs — Serbs 
and Bulgars — and non-Slavs — Hellenes and Rumanians — was crossed 
by a religious division into Roman Catholics, Orthodox Greeks, and 
Moslems Even the Greek Orthodox Church began to split up Russia 
helped Bulgaria to establish her own church, which the Greek Church 
considered heretical ” The church m Syna and Palestine was also in 
revolt, and the Greek monastenes on Mount Athos fought the Slav 

Marc (Euires pohtiques tr by MoLtor ftris Costes 1930 VI 195 
“ Cambridge Modem History, XI 638-29 Cambridge History of Brmsh Faretssn 
Folicy,lII 115 
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When the Turks were defeated, Russia had to divide the Balkans 
so as to benefit not only all groups but their protectors too To avoid 
offending England, she vas obliged to leave Constantinople in the 
hands of Turkey, to avoid offcndmg Austria, she must keep apart the 
two southern Slav states, Serbia and Montenegro, magnets for south 
em Slavs in the Dual Monarchy, so that they would not become too 
strong Her solution was to annex Bessarabia which brought her to 
the Danube In compensauon for Bessarabia, Rumania, her ally in the 
var, got the barren Dobruja To link Russia and her little brother, 
Bulgaria, which now extended as far as the Aegean, Rumama had to 
guarantee Russia mihtary passage 

The Treaty of San Stefano was a wholly Slaionic settlement of a 
question which concerned other races too ’ It was part of Russia’s 
plan to gam control over the Straits and the Dardanelles without 
occupying Constantinople, and over the Danube valley and the Adn 
atic wthout makmg Serbia and Montenegro one state Rumania, 
Greece, and Albania uerc reduced, Turkey-, in fact, liquidated m 
Europe, and a Great Bulgaria, a Great Serbia, and a Great Monte* 
negro established Salisbury s circular note of April i, 1878 reads 
By the Amcles erecting the New Bulgaria, a strong Slav State will be 
created under the auspices and control of Russia, possessing important har 
hours upon the shores of the Black Sea and the Archipelago and conferring 
upon tlut Power a preponderating influence over both political and com 
mercial relations m those seas The provisions by which this new 
State is to be subjected to a ruler whom Russia will practically choose, its 
Administrauon framed by a Russun Commissary, and the fint v> orking of 
Its institutions commenced under the control of a Russian army, sufiiciently 
indicate the political system of which in future it is to form a part ** 

England objected, because Russia, through her satellites, would 
have ports on the Mediterranean- Austria objected that the nvo south 
em Slav states would be practically jomed and an all-Serbian railway 
would cormect Belgrade with the Adrucic At the Berbn Congress, in 
1878, the treaty was revised, and Russia’s domination of the Balkans 
was frustrated 

Somewhat more than a century after Czartorj sky’s memorandum, 
onagloomy Nov ember day in i9i4atTsarskoie Selo, Nicholas II and 
Maunce Paleologue, the last French ambassador to the Russian court, 

^*C‘mbTidzf Modern History, Xn jpj **TemperleyandPenson p J77 

Seton Watson, BriMnj //7 pp 537 ff 
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sat discussing the Allies’ war aims They agreed that the peace treaty 
must be dictated, it could not be negotiated The Czar was 

determined to continue the tvar until the Central Powers are destroyed 
But I regard it as essential that the terms of the peace should be discussed 
by us three, France, England and Russia — and bj us three alone 

What we must keep before us as our first object is the destruction of 
German militansm, the end of the mghtmare from which Germany has 
made us suffer for more than forty years We muse make it impossible for 
the German people even to think of revenge I accept here and now 
any conditions France and England think it their duty to put fon% ard in 
their o%vn interest 

“The Government of the Republic,” answers the ambassador, “m 
mm will meet the wishes of the impenal Government m the most 
sympathetic spirit ” 

And what were these wishes’ Again the line projected by those 
long dead — Peter the Great, Alexander I, and Czanoryski 

In East Prussia Germany must accept a rectification of the frontier My 
General Staff would like this rectification to be extended to the mouths of 
the Vistula That seems to me excessive. I’ll look mto the question Posen 
and possibly a portion of Silesia will be mdispensable to the reconstruction 
of Poland Galicia and the western half of the Bukovma will enable Russia 
to obtain her natural frontier, the Carpathians 

"Western Thrace to the Enos-Mcdia line should be gi\ en to Bulgaria The 
rest, from that Ime to the shores of the Straits but excluding the environs 
of Constantinople, would be assigned to Russia 

Later discussion cleared the question Paleologue wntes on January 
30, 1915- 

In a heart to-heait talk with Sazonov I have returned to the Polish ques- 
tion 

“I’ve no hesitation in mentiomng it,” I said, "as I know you’re as anxious 
IS I na nbs. Viffigiaw. xA Ptfearti lesiored— ” 

“Under the sceptre of the Romanovs’” he broke in abruptly 

“That’s what I mean* You know my point of view To me Poland, re- 
constituted in Its nauonal mtegnty and restored as an autonomous kingdom, 
IS the necessary’ advance guard of Slavism against Teutomsm, whereas if all 
political nes betw een Poland and Russia w ere severed she would inev itably 
fall into the orbit of Germany.” ’■ ^ 

192 f 
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Russia’s oiScial demand for die Straits and Constantmople was con 
ceded m Afarch, 1915 As she stdf had the Baltic provinces and Bessa 
rabia, all she needed to reach Czartorysky’s line were the German and 
Austnan sections of Poland, East Prussia, and large sections of Eu- 
ropean Turkey These had been promised her 
She did not neglect another phase of her traditional policy to divide 
central Europe into strategically and economically weak states By 
secret agreements she sought to reduce the German Empire The 
German French frontier was to be the Rhine, France was to get all 
Lorrame, with its iron ore, and the Saar, with its coal, German do- 
mams on the left bank were to become autonomous states Accordmg 
to Paleologue, the partition of the Austro Hungarian Monarchy was 
suggested m 1915, but France did not agree until later The third 
requirement for Continental hegemony, alliance with Bntam, was 
also m the bag, as England in her extremitj was compelled to second 
Russia 

Under these agreements made during World War I, Russia was 
near her goal, dormoation of the Comment But the Revolution laid 
her low’ and released England and France from their obligations They 
further weakened her by formmg new states and enlarging old ones 
out of territory detached from her 
In the first part of the nineteenth century, world pohc> was Eo 
ropean policy The rank of a state m the European order determmed 
Its share m the world, which was dommated by Europe The influ 
ence of the United States on world policy began with Monroe, but 
for many years this country remamed a silent partner of Britain Out- 
side Europe, m the Middle and Far East, Russia and England were 
the two great competitors Baron Staak Russian ambassador m Lon 
don, wrote on June 8, 1884 ‘England could stnke us everywhere 
with the aid of continental alliances, whereas we cannot reach her 
anywhere A great nation cannot accept such a position ” Russian 
policy outside the European connnent was dominated by the desire 
to get a base from which she could attack England s lifeline, the road 
to India Her endeavor to reach the Mediterranean, like her policy in 
Persia and the Far East, were largely motiv ated by this desire Fear of 
France m the nineteenth century and fear of Germany m the tw entieth 

**Temperley A Htrtory of the Peace Conf^renee of Pant I 170 VI j Buchanan I 
Oaoted in Lobanov Rostosti, p 177 
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made Bntam and Russia allies, but did not restrain the latter from 
trying to better her strategic position 
The Anglo Russian convention of August 31, 1907, to respect the 
mtegnty and independence of Persia, defined the British and the Rus- 
sian spheres of interest, separating them by a neutral zone In the sec 
ond half of 1911 the czanst goiemment took advantage of Bntam’s 
preoccupation with the intngues instigated by Germany in prepara- 
tion for her 1914 rebellion to secure Russia’s frontiers m the Middle 
East by e\tending her pow er in Persia Disregarding the conv ention, 
she herself launched an intrigue with a view to annexing parts of 
Persia The dramatic story of this intervention is well told by W 
Morgan Shuster, then treasurer general of Persia in The Strangling 
of Persia As a result, the Russians acquired various rights and con- 
cessions m that countT)' 

The aim of czanst policy m the Far East w as to incorporate Korea, 
the terntory know n as ManchuWuo Inner and Outer Mongolia, and 
eastern Turkestan Defeat in the war with Japan woke Russia abruptly 
from these dreams Japan not only stopped her advance but also ac- 
quued parts of her terntory on the Pacific Since the most effective 
bamer, the sea, could not be reached inland vassal states had to serve, 
among them was Mongolia 

Czanst Russia took the course all impenahstic governments follow 
in such arcumstances she fanned Mongol and Chinese antagonism 
until the Mongols were ready to revolt, then helped them to secede 
from China But the new state was, of couise, too weak to hve with- 
out Russian support — a normal picture 

The names of the revolutionary leaders to whom Russia gave 
refuge, their propaganda in China, the Mongols’ revolt, and the sepa 
ration of Mongolia from China are detads which need not distract us 
at the moment Important is the fact that wherever a small power was 
Russia’s neighbor, she tried to dominate it, and wherever a great 
power, such as Austna Hungary, Turkey, India or China, was her 
neighbor, she tried to reduce it — as she had Sweden and was on the 
way to doing with Turkej — to the level of a small state which she 
could dominate 

Thus, we see that, as an over all pobey, during the Napoleonic wars, 
before the Cnmean War, and durmg World War I, Russia sought 
to protect her own territory by a glacis consisting of the Balkan States 

* \ew 1 ork Cent:urj,i920 »»^aLhonioff,p 76 
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m Europe and Turkey and other associates in the Middle and Far 
East, by a divided continental Europe, and by an alliance with Eng- 
land, the other great power England’s co operation was to be as- 
sured by Russian acquisition of land bases threatening her lifeline 

The revolution of the Bolsheviks in Russia was what I have called a 
“vertical invasion ” Led by a group consisting partly of bourgeois in 
tellectuals, the workmen, peasants, and soldiers revolted against their 
former leaders A new class of rulers replaced the old czanst aristocracy 
and the bourgeoisie supporting it The new elite, by its spell, attracted 
new homogeneous elements and kept withm the nation by force the 
elements now become the new hcrerogeneous The ct devants, the 
former bourgeoisie and the “kulaks,” were replaced by a Soviet bu- 
reaucracy, the new Siberia and concentration camps came to have 
different inmates But the new nation, striving hard to consolidate 
Itself, claimed for itself the same habitat as that of old Russia 

The usual offer of revolutionary parties is a peace program The 
Bolshevists were no exception. Communism was to be the bond for all 
ethmc groups not only m the USSR but also m the world Like the 
leaders of the French Revolution, they proposed to put fellow trai elers 
m power everywhere The “ambitious tyrants” of the eighteenth cen- 
tury were m 1917 the “bourgeois, capitalists, and imperialists”, the 
“citoyens” were “workers, peasants, and soldiers ” French revolution- 
anes set out to reform Europe, the world of their time, but as Sorel 
has observed, ended by continuing the policy of French kings The 
Bolshevists lilcewisc set out to revolutionize the world, now a bigger 
world Are they, too, running true to form and merely following in 
the czars’ footsteps’ 

TTie jurist has always been the associate of statesmen working to 
expand their states, it is his duty to prove that nature has decreed 
that the terntory his sovereign wants to acquire belongs naturally to 
that state and that the sovereign’s nght has a good histoncal basis In 
QaTgantua and Pantagruel Rabelais gives an amusing picture of this 
kind of legal argument In our scientific age, however, the scholar is 
taking the place of the law) er Hitler had his General Haushofer and 
other geopoliticians, and the Bolshevists have their geographers and 
historians, coo The names of a^octstes change, but not their argument, 
nature and history arc still the dividers of the world The former 
Bj’zantme Empire, somewhat enlarged, is renamed “Eurasia” and 
claimed as the bolshevist nation’s butlmght From George Vernadsky’s 
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summary of the arguments of Russian geographers and historians we 
paraphrase one pertinent passage* It is wrong to state, as the Ger- 
man and Russian geographers stated in the i8th and 19th centuries, 
that Russia is divided in an European and a Russian part separated by 
the Ural. 

Far from separating the country, the Ural Range by its topographical 
and geological peculiarities has actually bound the eastern and western 
parts of Russia together into the only real unity possible, “Eurasian Russia.” 
The Russia that we are to consider is a single geographical unit, Eurasia 
. . a specific geographical area of the great central continental land mass. 

It is made up of a senes of large, interlocking plains . This great area is 
in turn divided into several long latitudinal strips u hich are distinguished 
one from the other largely by variations in vegetation and soil. . . . 

The fundamental urge which directed the Russian people eastward lies 
deep in history and is not easily summarized in a paragraph. It was not 
“imperialism,” nor was it the consequence of the petty political ambitions 
of Russian statesmen It was m the last analysis, perhaps, simply the in- 
evitable logic of geography which lies at the basis of all history.** 

The many ethnic groups in this territory are bound, as S. H. Mirsky 
says, 

by Eurasism, a kind of Russian Ghandism. You will find in it the same 
hatred for foreign capitalism, the same refusal to tolerate the struggle 
among classes at home, the same critique of western mentahcy, its rational- 
ism and individualism, the same idcaLzauon of the Russian religion.*® 

Curiously enough, the territory defined by nature is exactly the ter- 
ritory traditionally claimed, and the idea of Eurasia as the birthright 
of Russia was worked out by emigre — several of whom, like Mirsky, 
later joined the Bolshevists — ^whose historical role seems to be to 
transmit the thoughts of the dead to the living. On Vernadsky’s map 
Finland is included in Eurasia, and on the natural history grounds he 
gives, Sweden and Norway might just as well be included. The argu- 
ment that North America’s ‘‘manifest destiny” is to be one state is just 
as valid. 

Though smaller, Eurasia coincides with what Sir Halford Mac- • 
Kinder calls the “Heartland”, see map on page 343.^® 


Vernidsk)’, A History of Russia, pp 4-5, Vernadsky, “Expansion of Russia,” in 
Irmaetions of the Connecticut Academy of Art and Setence, V (July 31, 1933), 301 
Lubenskij, “L’Eurasisme,” te ilfoTZife Sfjte, Januaiy, 19J1, pp 6gff. ’ 

’ Minkj, “Histoire d’une ^nuncipation,” Nouvelle Revue Frmcaise, XXXVII (1031) 
386. 
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The consolidation of Russia, the great step baclavard to the old or- 
der that IS inevitable after a step toward a new one, was taken about 
1936, the year when the right of each man to his own earnings, to a 
reward commensurate with the quality and amount of his work, and 
to possess and inhent certain personal belongings, was acknow ledged 
The bombastic foreign policy of the world revolutionary penod was 
dropped, together with the attempt to set up a soviet in every country 
The Bolshevists reverted to the traditional poLcy of secunty. 

In 1938, perhaps carher, negotiations began to revive the Tnple En- 
tente of Britain, France, and Russia As Ersatz for what the USSR had 
lost after World War I, it demanded bases and other nghts in the 
Baltic States and Poland Since the latter refused, and Bntain and 
France, their protecton, would not force them, the negotiations came 
to naught The USSR then made a pact with Germany, because the 
German bid for its neutrality exceeded what the Allies had been ready 
to pay for its assistance Admitting that the Baltic countries belonged 
to the Russian sphere of interest, Germany set them free to shift for 
themselves Weak as they were, they could not avoid letting the Soviet 
Union garrison their seaports, and soon afterward they were an- 
nexed 

Agam not a new policy, but that of the czars, who built up their 
empire from the debns of other empires, first separating parts from 
Turkey, Sweden, and Poland, protecting them, and then annexmg 
these bttlc bits of kmgdoms — usurpation once again of territory where 
the dommants had lost their hold 

The overrunning of Poland and the war against Finland restored 
to the USSR roughly what it had lost on the Baltic after World War I 
Its frontiers were moving in the direction Czartoryski had proposed, 
though his line had not been reached vv hen Russia divided Poland with 
Germany m 1939 Then, as at the Vienna Congress m 1815, a com- 
promise was made 

The Bolshevists rumed next toward the south, to the Black Sea and 
the Danube valley When Bismarck devised his policy of a German 
Russian alliance, the so called “reinsurance” contract, Austria still ex 
isted and Germany had no interest m the Balkans, no Balkan policy of 
ber own. In his Clemons Bismarck describes vvbat be would do about 
the Balkan question if he were Minister of Austria ** He advises the 
”N Hirfti.The Gcnemment of tbeScwtVnion,'Stv'SoiV Van Nostrand I9j9 
pp iSjhS/ 

‘^'D 3 \\\D,SovietRussiasFoTeignPo}tej, 1939-1911, f J9 **1 I j 88 
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Austnans to help Russia get Constantinople and the Straits For such 
aid Austna woidd be nchly compensated by Russia, and Constanti- 
nople would be the source of many troubles for Russia, tymg up her 
forces for a long time 

Germany’s industrial progress, the cnpplmg of Austna and her vas- 
salage to Germany swept away the possibility of any such independ 
ent pohcy for Austria To cany out the Berlm Bagdad project and 
gam a trade route to the Onent, Germany had to have a Balkan policy 
of her o^vn, she had to dominate the countnes along the route Austria, 
Hungary, Rumama, and Turkey Germany’s Drang nach dein Osten 
^vas bound to conflict uith Russia’s Drang nach dent Westen, since 
both wanted an exclusn e road through Constantmople 

At first the bolshevists were modest m their demands After the 
Pans Conference, traffic on the Danube thoroughfare was regulated 
by an international committee on which the Bolshevists were not rep 
resented, since they had no frontier on the Danube when it was con- 
stituted They now demanded a seat on the committee, also that Ru 
mama should hand over Bessarabia and northern Bukovma, which that 
country had acquired without her consent With the cession of Bess 
arabia, which brought the Bolshevists near the mouth of the Danube, 
they became bolder, suggestmg that with Rumania they should con- 
trol navigaaon on the low er Danube Moscow broadcast a wammg 
to Rome to keep its hands off the Balkans Negotiations were begun 
with Yugoslavia, but Hitler’s occupation of Rumama put a stop to 
further Russian advance in this direction 

Does this mean that m 1940 the USSR returned to the plan mcor 
porated m the Treaty of San Stefano^ If so, she may have claimed Do- 
bruja, the link connectmg newly acquired Bessarabia with Bulgaria, 
for herself and the outlet to the Aegean for her old fnend Bul- 
garia Herclaimsm 1878 led totherevisionof the Treaty of St Stefano 
at the Berlm Congress, those m 1940 to wur Germany occupied Ru- 
mama, Germany and Italy occupied Yugoslavia and Greece, thus Ger- 
TtOTiTcie'was estau’u^ned over iorracr Kustna-Yiungary, the'Bafkans, 
and the Berlm Constantinople route Russia m her march to Constan- 
tmople w as stopped at the Danube 
The conflicting Balkan policies were not the only reason for the 
German attack on Russia After Germany lost the battle for England 
Itself, the same two roads were open to her as to Napoleon through 

»o Dallm So’^et Russi-i't Foreign Policy, 1939-1942, p 169 
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Egypt or through Russia Both led to India And hke Napoleon, Hit- 
ler was defeated on the plains of Russia and in Egypt too 

The terntonal demands of the USSR, now a member of the United 
Nations, are shown on the map on page 297 The territory it claims 
for Its fortress, Russia proper, “eittends from the Carpathians to the 
Mongolian border ’ 

If you compare the boundaries of Soviet Russia with those of Rus- 
sia before 1914, you will notice an advance toward the west, first along 
the Baltic, by incorporating part of East Prussia, second, toward Hun 
gary, by mcorporatmg Galicia, Bukovina, and Russo Carpathia Both 
advances arc motivated by strategic reasons The mcorporated part 
of East Prussia, Konigsberg and its environs, by their location, domi- 
nate the short seacoast of Poland, especially Danzig With Gahcia and 
Bukovma the USSR reaches the Carpathians (Srpatho Russia is a 
bndgehead on the western side of the Carpathians separating Czccho 
Slovakia from Rumania and constituting a direct boundary betw een 
Russia and Hungary The bndgehead and its garrison, on the border 
of the great Hunganan plam, controls three neighbors Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, and Rumaiua 

Although the USSR proper docs not now include Finland, as it did 
in 1914, or certain parts of Poland (Warsaw), its position on the Baltic 
and on the European Ckintment is better secured Russia’s terntonal 
demands in the (Caucasus have not been announced 

The Soviet press emphatically denies that the USSR seeks a secunty 
zone It stresses the mdependence of all nations on its borders, but in 
sists that they must be governed by fnends 

Has any impenalistic power ever claimed anything clse^ As Anstotle 
said, after victory it was the custom of Athens to replace oligarchic 
governments by democratic, of Sparta, to replace the democratic by 
oligarchic ones Did not the great French conqueror Louis XIV fight 
for a Cathohc government in England’ Did not Napoleon create states 
and name their governors’ Was it not England’s policy to maintain 
m small states — such as Belgium and Portugal, vital for her defense — 
governors fnendly to herself’ Arc not all these fnends bound to fol- 
low the policy of their protectors, and are they not left independent 
only as long as they behave’ 

^ly m the game the bolshcvjst idealists renounced czanst pobcy 
m Persia and the Far East, professmg to believe that the brotherhood 
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binding all Russians with other under-pnvileged groups was a better 
protection than vassal states TTie Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
is based on the vohtion of each — none can be compelled to enter or 
to remam in it, colonial and semi colonial peoples must be given their 
freedom, since no nation has a right to dominate another That is the 
theory 

Writing of the Bolshevist General Staff college, Alexander Barmine 
recalls that the head of the college, a fonner czarist officer, said 

In the nineteenth century the road to the Persian Gulf and Arabian Sea, 
those outlets on the warm waters which are indispensable to us, were 
blocked again and continually by the Bntish We waged several wars in 
Persia and Central Asia in the effort to open it, but the British Empire 
stood always behind our adversaries The victories of the Russian armies 
in the Balkans were also always frustrated by British intrigue 

You will ask me why I am telling you all this when the Soviet Revolu- 
tion has cast out impenabsm It is true that the Soviet Republic has no im- 
perialistic aims The purpose of the Soviet Revolution on a world scale is 
to liberate oppressed peoples everyvvhere from imperialistic exploitation, 
and especially to bring freedom to the peoples of the Orient But the most 
serious obstacle m the way of this liberauon is still British imperialism If 
we want to give the peoples of Asia their freedom, we have to break the 
power of British imperialism It is still our deadliest enemy and theirs Here 
IS your cask, and you will need to learn from us and our experiences how 
to deal with it 


Persia, therefore, must be liberated Ciarist Russia, as we noted, had 
acquired a sphere of interest m Persia and various concessions or eco 
nomic prerogatives In 1918 the Bolshevist government renounced all 
these, canceled its arrangements with Bntain, and transferred its as- 
sets — some of which, for instance, the Russian Bank m Persia, may be 
of dubious value — to the people of Persia Sir Arnold Wilson writes 
The insistence of the Soviet government on an admittedly unfair and 
grossly preferential treaty effecuvely neutralized in the eyes of the Persian 
government the dramatic cancellation m 1919 of all concessions and former 
treaties, and gave just cause of complaint to foreign and Persian merchants 
who were in practice unable to trade ** 

This statement is confirmed by Barmine, who was USSR Consul Gen 
eral m Ghilan m 1923 


** Birmine, One Who Sjinmed, 
by Alexander Barmine 


p 86, courte^ of G P Putnams sons, copyright 1945 
'^A Wilson p 85 MiUspaugh, pp 171,229 
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Although proclaiming a new policy of fraternal equality toward Persia, 
and an end of extraterritorial concessions the Soviet Government, when 
brought face to face with realities, adopted a course little different from 
that pursued by the old Czanst Empire The diplomats of the former 
regime bad systematically prepared chiefly by economic penetration, for 
the ultimate conquest of Persia The Persians were forbidden by treaty to 
maintain armed ships on the C^pian Russia, on the other hand, kept tuo 
gunboats anchored at Enzeli The difference now was that the gunboats 
belonged to the Soviets Russia was m control of the fishing grounds of 
Ghilan and Mazanderan, and a Russian company held a concession which 
included the only road linking the north coast to Teheran, the capital 

To be sure, by a treaty signed in 1921, the Soviets had agreed to abolish 
the system of concessions and had surrendered most of the advantages en 
joyed by the former Imperial Government But the clauses of this trea^ 
were far from faithfully observed.*’ 

Outer Mongolia, one of the USSR’s neighbors, calls itself a “Peo- 
ples’ Republic ” The USSR agreed with China that Mongolia is a part 
of China, but it made various agreements with Mongolia as a separate 
state 

What IS the relation betw een the two countries todays According to 
Count Carlo Sforea and many others writing even before the Alliance 
of 1936 was signed, Chicherin, the bolshevist foreign minister, fol- 
lowed precisely the policy of his czarist predecessor, Sassanov ‘ He 
created a dummy ‘Independent Mongolian Government,' whose head 
was simply a certain Bodo, formerly clerk in the Imperial Consulate 
General in Urga ’ ** To others, such as G D R Phillips, the fact 

that a small country is friendly to a big one, as Mongolia is friendly to 
Soviet Russu, does not, of course, make it the colony of the big one A 
colony IS a country which is governed, more or less directly, by a more 
powerful country, and which is simply used as a possession and exploited 
forthebenefitof the power which ou ns It Manchuna, Korea, and Formosa 
are colomes of Japan. ** 

Our love or hatred for the Bolshevist or the Jap should not prejudice 
us when studying their policy The more different they are from us, 
the more interesting their behavior A colony is not necessarily an ex- 

mother country, draining away her blood, men, capital, and goods, 
and building itself up at her expense A colony as distinguished from 
” Barmme p 141 Foretpi Ocutber, 1927, p 70 ” Phillips, p 98 
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a dominion or an independent country is a land governed by foreign- 
ers, not by its own representaaves, one in which, when colonial and 
imperial interests collide, the latter are favored. 

If, therefore, we w ant to find out whether a country is independent, 
ise must mcpiire who has the final ay, its own representatives or for- 
eigners And the last w ord m a state’s affairs is spoken by the makers 
of its foreign policy — those u ho decide what kmd of immigrants, com- 
modities, or ideas shall be admitted or rejected, those who decide on 
war or peace The problem m this case, therefore, boils down to the 
simple question has Outer Mongolia the nght to conduct her foreign 
affairs independently, sending her own representatives abroad, or are 
all such rights vested m Russia- 

xMongolia has no ministers or consuls in other conntries, and no 
ministers or consols of other coontnes arc accredited to Mongolia ex- 
cept those representmg Russia For a short time m the 1920's the Mon 
golian People’s Republic had a trade delegation in Germany 

Bet It can be said that the coo great activtw of this trade delegation was 
nerer new ed w ithout sospioon b\ the Moscow authonnes and when the 
Mongols tried m 1927 to establish a consulate m Berlin, the bfe of the trade 
delegation came suddenK to an end, it seems not far fetched to attribute 
Its recall to the direct inteivencjon of the Sonet Government.** 

In additioQ, Article 19 of her consular regulations provides “that 
a Soviet Consul may represent another state as well as the Soviet 
Union.” “The commentary on the regulations interprets this to mean 
that such cases should not be considered absolutely impossible wnth 
regard to the Mongol People’s Republic ” 

In the 1930’s fronrier incidents, espeaallv that known as Bon Noir, 
necessitated the negoriarion of an understandmg betw een the iMon- 
gols, the Manchurians, and the Japanese. The Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs reports 

Tntadeut and 

similar fronner disputes. The Japanese, on the other hand, seized the oc- 
casion for forcing a far more unoorcanc issue, nothing less than that of 
Mongolia’s abandonment of her policv of isolation. The Japanese spokes- 
r^en demanded that the question of opening Outer xMongolia to travel, 
residence, and business for Japanese and Manchurian citizens should be 
placed on agenda. This w as an open challenge to Russia’s mououoTv of 
*'*Fnten,p iji •ilhtd 
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intercourse, political and economic, with Outer Mongolia, and her use of 
Its territory as a glacis to protect her Sibenan frontier ** 

Russia refused to negotiate the broader questions It is reported that 
the trade between Outer Mongolia and the USSR constituted 100 
percent of the total foreign trade of the former and 10 percent (com 
pared with i 4 percent in 1929) of the latter Finally, Ambassador 
Grew quotes a Japanese foreign minister’s statement that m 1941 Rus- 
sian soldiers were stationed in Afongolia 

Another nearby people’s republic, Tannu Tuwa, was once one of 
Mongolia’s domains When in 1921 the Chinese were driven out of 
Uringhai, as it was then called, the Mongols desired to incorporate it 

In 1924 the inhabitants of Unnghai declared their affiliation to Outer Mon- 
golia Soviet Russia was as mcolerant of such a mot e as Czarist Russia would 
have been ‘Troops were sent ’ writes Professor Durdenevsky ‘Mon 
goha and Tannu Tuw a cannot join The idea is clearly absolutely impos 
sible ’ 

He instances the different language (allied to Turkish) and the fact 
that Tuwa’s economic development demands conditions for farming 
similar to those in the neighboring parts of Siberia Moreover, the in- 
habitants “do not consider themselves at all as Mongols the mis- 
use of the pow er of feudatories who had all come from Mongolia made 
them not tery friendly toward Alongols’’^'' The Tuwas and the 
Mongols, he concludes, will not become a nation 

In fact, by keeping the natives on farms, thereby weaning them 
from the nomadic life of the Alongols Soviet Russia’s policy in Tu\va 
has since been directed toward fostenng a national feeling Intensive 
colonization by Russians and the introduction of a national Tuwanic 
wntten language (until 1931 their written and official language was 
Mongolian) have been other important means of separating Tuwa 
from Outer Mongolia and at the same time increasing Soviet Russia’s 
hold on the country 

Similar statements about Bncain would lead to charges of ''divide 
et ivipera" — imperialism' In Flers and Caillavct’s comedy Le Rot, 1 

i>SuTiey cf International Affairi 1934 p jji **Pagt^66 

‘“Ffiters p 97 Manchen Helfen p 99 

Yasuo Misshuma and Tomio Goto A Japanese Vseis ef Outer Alongolut tr and 
condensed by Andrew J Grajdanzev New York Institute of Pacific Relations 194a 
Conolly Souet Economic Policy tn the East, p *1, ConoUy, Soviet Am, p J9 
Clemow, p to 
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marquis says to a newcomer, a nch industnalist and socialist member 
of parliament, 

“^ou are just as odious a capitalist ts I “Not at all ” replies the deputy, 

‘ you consider yourself the owner of your assets, I, however, consider my- 
self and my descendants merely the safekeepers of mine That is why your 
assets are a capitalist’s fortune, while mine are a socialist's fortune ” 

Of a third Far Eastern state, Smkiang, also part of China, Alexander 
Barmine reports 

According to Stalin s plan, Sinkiang was to become a sphere of exclusive 
Russian influerjce and to serve as a buluark of our power in the East We 
had to equip 10,000 Smkiang troops completely from boots to Kuomintang 
insignia Soviet advisers, who actually exercised the authority of ministers, 
were placed at the governor’s elbow A commission headed by Stalin’s 
brother-m-law, Svamdze, was sent to Smkiang to draw up a plan of le 
construction for the province My trust was instructed to send engineers 
to build roads, airdromes, and hangars all over Smkiang 

Smkiang was soon a Soviet colony m all but name The Soviet Govern- 
ment had guaranteed her currency with a huge loan of silver, dominated 
her trade, and was directing her politics Although nominally a part of 
China, Smkiang sent her own consuls to Russia and the Chinese ambassador, 
understanding the sicuauon, raised no questions 

In the Far East, we may conclude, a state governed by friends is a 
vassal state, a member of the Russian Kneg-und Zollverem 
Now that the USSR has a glacis m the Far East, will it try to form 
one in Europe, too^ If so, what degree of overlordship will it try to 
exercise^ Let us consider first the zone agreed upon at Moscow and 
Yalta, then the zone it is apparently trying for 
Under the Yalta agreement Poland remains, like Czechoslo\ akia, in- 
dependent Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria were occupied by the 
Russian army alone, Bntam and the United States have only military 
missions there, more or less to protect the interests of their own citi- 
zens Russia’s interest m the three states is admitted Austna, like Ger- 


Scene XI, Pans Boyer et Bert, 1908, p 10 

” Carmine, pp iji-ji See also Owen Lattimore, ‘Chinese Turkestan’ The Open 
Co«p, XLVlI {1933), 97 ff Hedin p 298 M F TaiUardat, ‘ La Rivalite anglo russe 
w B be Turkestan chinois* VAne franpaise, XXXVII (1937), 

M R Nonns The new Smkiang— Chinas Imk with the Middle East ’ Pactfe Affairt, 
XV (194a), 457ff, C Y VV Meng “Sinkiaiig — Chinas Northern Back Door,” 
AmeTana,y 394 ff. Pacific Agatn, Dec, 1942 
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many, is divided and occupied by four armies, but is to be governed 
by a triumvirate sitting m Berlin and Vienna Austria therefore does 
not belong to the Russian protective sphere, but is dependent upon 
two or more antagonistic powers Her geographic situation is like that 
of a large city square controllmg several avenues One avenue is 
through Hungary to Rumania and the Black Sea, admittedly a Rus- 
sian zone The second leads to Tneste on the Adnatic It may be as- 
sumed that Austria was excluded from the Russian zone so that the 
second avenue might remain free, that is, m the joint Anglo Russian 
sphere of interest 

The freedom of these countries, however, will be somewhat re 
stneted m Russia’s interest The Moscow declaration reads 
The Governments of the United Kingdoms, the hovict Union and the 
United States are agreed that Aostna, the first free country to fall victim 
to Hitlerite aggression, shall be liberated from German domination They 
regard the annexation imposed on Austria by Germany on March 15, 1938, 
as null and void They consider themselves as in no way bound by any 
changes effected in Austria since that date They declare that they wish to 
see re established a free and independent Austria, and thereby to open the 
vay for the Austrian people themseh cs as well as those neighboring states 
which will be faced with similar problems, to find that political and eco- 
nomic security which is the only basis for lasting peace ** 

Thus, neighbors with problems similar to Austria's arc distinguished 
from those with different problems On the one hand is Germany, a 
state with different problems, on the other hand are Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and Rumania — all small states with problems similar to those 
of Austria Though so\ ereign and independent, Austna will be for- 
bidden to CO operate politically or economically with Germany Her 
right to form a Zollverem or federation with other small states is theo- 
retical, not practical 

Old World history affords no examples of small states federatmg 
unless external pressure is brought to bear For example, in South 
Afnca parochialism, nationahsi^ and local economic interests for 
many years kept Boers and Bnnsh colonists divided mto four states 
After the Boer War, under Bntish pressure, the Union of South Afnca 
was founded 

In the Balkans and central Europe, the danger zone of Europe, the 
situation is somewhat similar Left to its own devices each ethmc group 
<< Voicei of Hittory, ip4j 44 New Yorlc, Gramercy Publishing Co., 1944. p J04 
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mes to form its own state, to be the majonty in a terntory as large as 
can be staked out First the European part of Turkey, then Austria- 
Hungary, later Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, split into their con 
stituent parts Not only Czechs, Hungarians, Serbs, and Rumanians, 
but now also Slovaks, Slovenes, and Croats seek to dominate their 
neighbors, each wants to resurrect the glorious days u hen it ruled the 
others Only an outside power can convince them that their strength 
hes m a nonnational state united by the feeling of being “east Euro 
peans’ or whatever they might be called just as all ethnic groups in 
Switzerland are proud of being Swiss The compromise of Moscow 
seems on the surface to signify that no outside pressure shall be brought 
to bear on the small states of central and eastern Europe to form a fed- 
eration or refrain from forming one They will be left free to form a 
southeast European Union if they can 
But one of them is Czechoslovakia By her agreement with the 
Soviets she can join no combination directed against the latter*® It 
will be up to Russia to decide whether a federation among the Austro 
Hungarian successor states is or is not directed against her Thus, at 
the Moscow Conference Russian pohcy prevailed the permission 
graciously granted to the small states was just a face saver for British 
statesmen who had endorsed the Czechoslovak-Pobsh and the Greekr 
Yugoslav confederations, and for Mr Benes, who wrote in Foreign 
Affairs on January, 1942 ‘ The creation of this new political unit (the 
Czechoslovak Polish confederation) can already be considered an ac 
complished fact ” The USSR can prevent the federation of any states 
on Its western borders just as it prevented the union of Tanna Tuwa 
and Outer Mongoba It may even be assumed that the other independ- 
ent states along its borders — Poland Austna, Yugoslavia — will enter 
into arrangements with it similar to that already concluded with 
Czechoslovakia And the Czechoslovakian agreement, according to 
Mr Benes, provides that the Czechoslovakian foreign pohcy shall be 
one with Russia’s The so called alhes of Moscow can no more make 
alliances, declare war, or conclude peace, on their own initiative than 
could those of ancient Rome in the second century b c 
The bolshevist Far Eastern policy is evidence, I repeat, that these 
states are not to lose their identity — ^will not be compelled to live as 
the Russians do, speak the same language, eat the same dishes, or pray 

“Russo Czech Agreement, 1943 See Benes Postwar Czechoslovakia Foreign Af 
fairs April, 194(5 p 399 
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to the same god, nor need they have in every respect the same laws as 
Russia But they are essential for Russia’s defense and are to comple- 
ment her economically Only within the limits of the Russian Knegs- 
verein and economic autarchy are they free republics 

The three Far Eastern republics are not even communist When 
communism showed itself impracticable, they returned to the pre 
communistic stage, in which the means of production, land and fac 
tones, are state owned, production being earned on by licensed en 
trepreneurs for their own profit, and foreign trade a state monopoly 

Both the USSR-Outer Mongolia and the USSR-Czechoslovakia 
alliances provide for reciprocal use of territory and military forces, 
together with economic co operation on a broad scale The Czecho- 
slovak People’s Republic, like the other border states, will nationalize 
Its means of production, foreign trade will be a state monopoly and 
the army will be trained by Russians Within these limitations its in- 
habitants can enjoy their own culture Some critics may point out 
that the agreements are reciprocal thar the Mongol and Czechoslovak 
People's Republic have the same nghts as the USSR, that they em- 
phasize respect for the mutual independence and sovereignty of other 
states as well as noninterference in domestic affairs But “reciprocity” 
and “equal rights” do nor mean much when one party to an agreement 
IS as large as Russia and the other as small as Czechoslovakia The big- 
ger power will see to it that the smaller does not join with us friends 
to become a menace No vassal state will have what m the days of the 
Westphalia Treaty was called the “right of arms and peace ” — z for- 
eign policy or an army of its own They will have the rights small 
subject states have had m all empires from the Roman to the British — 
no more 

The czanst policy, as I have shown, was opposed both to the annex 
anon of the Balkan States and to the formation of 3 Byzantine state m 
the Balkans It wanted each ethnic group to have its own state pro- 
tected by Russia The St Germain and Tnanon treaties created three 
small states — Czechoslovakia, Austna, and Hungary — out of Austria- 
Hungary The Balkans, a dangerous vacuum, were thereby extended 
to the boundaries of Germany 

Cvident/y the Big Three have agreed that Hungary, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria are like Finland, definitely within Russia’s sphere of interest, 

<«J F Unstead “The Belt of Political Change in Curope,' The Scottish Gtographicat 
AfagflSine, XXXIX (1923), iSjff 
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at least until they become “democratic” and “peace-loving ” Austria, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia remain independent, but Rus- 
sia’s predominant mterest in their future is admitted The USSR can 
prevent their federation, influence or direct their foreign policy 

Before try ing to sum up a final tentative answ er to the question of 
Soviet policy m Europe, a prelimmary remark is necessary The Soviets 
call them country a democracy, others say it is a tomlitanan state gov 
erned by a dictator 

Expressions such as “democracy,” which defy definition, are always 
misleading If criterion is equal opportunity, Soviet Russia seems 
as democratic as some western powers, perhaps more so Every citizen 
seems to have an equal chance at education, employment, and ad- 
vancement If the method of choosing rulers is the criterion, Russia 
IS not a democracy It has only one political party and only the nominee 
of that party can be elected to office Like the Roman Cathohc church, 
the U^R IS an orgamzation with co operating, not competing, mem- 
bers The Cathohc church considers itself the intermediary between 
Its members and God, its clergy are delegated to care for the souls of 
Its members Since each priest has equal opportumcy to attain the 
highest position, the church is a democratic organization Yet since 
the members must do as the pnest with his orders from above says, it 
IS a hierarchy The Bolshevists are pnests duecting the activities of 
their hierarchy 

Mr Molotov begins his report on the decentralization of Soviet 
foreign affairs by saying that according to the Soviet Constitution 
each Republic has the right to secede from the Union Now, self- 
determination IS a democratic idea deriving its meamng from a system 
which gives citizens the nght to form pohtical parties and reach de 
cisions by majority vote What does this nght mean in a one party 
s) stem whose members must obey their leaders^ What does the right 
to secede mean in a federation of states where only one party is per- 
mitted^ In Lemn’s day Finland’s secession was accepted, the inde- 
pendence of the Ukraine agreed to, and the principle of self-determina- 
tion genumely apphed** The Ukraine, however, soon lost its nght 
to pursue its own foreign policy, and about two decades later war 
forced Finland to grant to Russia nghts which curtailed her independ 
ence 

*’New York Times, February a, 1944 A OH McCormick ibid , February 5, 1044 
« la his History of Russia, p 371, Vemadslqr wntes ‘ Each of the Union Repubbcs 
tetaaied theoretically, its right to secede from the Union ’ 
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Yet ev en m Lcmn’s tune Joseph Staljn, Party secretary argued like 
a Yankee when he wrote 

In the face of the life and death stiu^Ie between proletarian Russia and 
the imperialistic Entente the border states must choose one of the two 
courses Either on Russia s side — liberating the masses from the imperialis- 
tic j okc— or on th? side of the Entente under the j oke There is no third 
w 3) Naturally Russia s borderlands and the nations and peoples inhabiting 
them has e the inalienable right of separation from Russia and if any one of 
th*^ nations deades by majoniy tote to separate from Russia, as Finland 
did in 1917 Russia would probably acknowledge and sanction the separa 
tion. But here not the undoubted rights of nations but the interests of 
masses are at stake those m the center as w eU as those m the border conn 
tries Here w e are discussing the kind of agitaaon our Party’ must carry on 
m the interests of the masses if the Parij is nor to rum itself if it wants to 
mfluence the will of the working masses in a certain direction. The m 
terests of the masses indicate that the separaoon of the border states at 
the present stage of the rcroluaon would be profoundly counter revolu 
nonatj ** 

Similarly it is hard to understand the 5igTu5cance of the division of 
pow er betw een Union and Republic when both are ruled by one and 
the same party and the leaders of both must be Party members tramed 
to obey and liquidated if they refuse In the British Commonwealth 
the nght of Canada to have her own army , minister of foreign affairs, 
and forngn policy is easy to comprehend, smcc Canada has her own 
economy and is gov cmed by her own political panics But what w ould 
such rights mean if Canada w ere obliged to elect representatives bound 
to follow the decision of the majority leader in the Bntish Parha 
ment ‘Self determination like * friendly’ has a different meaning in 
the USSR and in Western Europe Britain would consider a govern 
ment m her sphere of interest fnendly ev'en if the minonty represented 
m Its parliament were anti Bntish if the majontymthe government is 
fnendly so is the state To the Rnssuns on the contrary an anti 
Russian nunonty makes a state unfnendly The governing pro Russian 
party or a coalition of the pro-Russian parties tolerates no opposition. 
All v\ho oppose pro-Russian policies arc enemies criminals and must 
6" ehrmnatecC 

To form a new nation a new chre is needed. When Russia attempts 

<»QuotedinG Qemow “Vie\ttioa3isaiuiip(AMk m del ScninVoKn^ Ze tiebnji 
fUT d e zo^nttenFragen des euTopa tebmOttm p 115 
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to make a neighbor fnendly, she starts by bmldmg up a Bolshevist ehte 
and attempts to secure for it the position of a smgle dominating party 
Fust die Jesuits and the Domimcans of a new ecclesta vnlttam overrun 
the neighbor state, they are th^ organizers ^\ho ^vllI form a nation 
fnendly to the USSR The parochial elite will be dependent upon 
the hierarchically organized Communist Party Finland, YugoslaMa, 
and all other countnes in the glacis must be gov emed by one party 
or coalition of parties, taking its orders from the Bolshevists 

The dommants m the fnendly states are hke a Metropolitan of the 
church, subject to the highest authonty m Rome, but mdependent 
m manj local affairs The USSR is bke the Roman Cathohc church 
also m that it behev es it has found the formula for a perfect state and 
that no sacrifice is too great to attam its ideal Its methods are those 
of the medieval church inquisition the elimination of heretics con 
fiscation of their assets The demand today is, not for an international 
revolution m the sense of the Trotsk)ites, but for the educaoon of 
the vv orld to Soviet ideals Under the somewhat misleadmg title ‘ Berlin 
Reds Bar a Soviet Regime, Party Approves Pnvate Property,’ the 
New York Twies, on June 26, 1945, published an Assoaated Press 
dispatch stating ‘ We consider it mcorrect for Germany to open the 
path for implanting the Soviet s)stem because such path does not 
correspond with the condiaons of development of Germany at this 
gtien 7 H 07 Jiem’* [italics my own] In other words the Soviet regime 
IS barred for the tune being 

German), like Alongolia, is m a pre-Soviet stage of economy To 
transform a society bound by one nexus, such as nationality or re 
hgion, mto a body social bound b) a different ue takes time The 
Bolshevists call such re education soaal engmeenng ” 

The USSR hopes ev entually to organize all states m its secunty zone 
mto a ZoU- or Knegs^eretn Under the Soviet regime a Zolherem 
means a temtorj not only under one tariff but also subject to a central 
planning authonty and a board exercising monopoly ov er exports and 
imports 

The USSR, I repeat, cannot tolerate on its borders an unfnendlj 
state To be considered * fnendlj a neighbor must be a democrac) 
governed by a coalition of parties mcluding the Communists the 
latter controllmg the key posiaons in the administration of both do 
mestic and foreign affairs The job of the Commumst minister of the 
mtenor is to sociallj engineer the population of the fnendl) state in»-o 
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a pre soviet stage of evolution The job of the Commumst minister 
of foreign affairs is to support the foreign policy of the USSR A 
Commumst, note vv ell, is a man whose first loyalty is to the Party and 
who does whatever the head of the hierarchj orders The fneodly 
state must tolerate Russian economic penetration, nay, domination, 
must allow its products to be distributed as the Commumst Party di- 
rects Its trade with non Russian countries is controlled by the Com- 
munists Russia will, however, tolerate some degree of pohncal in- 
dependence in these countries, as in the case of the Far Eastern 
Republics 

It may be remarked parenthetically that there is a distinct differ 
ence between what may be called organization by the domination of 
individuals (one state) and orgamzarion by the domination of the 
leaders of groups (feudalism, fncndly neighbors) The great difficulty 
in both lands of organization remains the division betw ecn the spheres 
of free activities and those of legally regulated (individual or group 
autonomy, 'laisser faire ’ versus ‘common /aw, ' federal affairs) 

The more totalitarian the state, the more closed the groups, the 
less the mdividual and group aotonomy Totalitarian Russia grants 
less autonomy to the soviets or to friendly states than laisser faire Bnt- 
am did to dominions or her supporters The line of demarcation be- 
tween the two spheres is continually shifting, and legal regulations 
cannot hinder changes 

International mcercoutsc would be eased if n were admitted that 
there arc Romes today as there were formerly, that they have amici, 
and that it is the duty of a fnend to follow the command of its Rome 
The admission ought to be supplemented by a clear definition of the 
dunes of Rome and of the amicus 

Qosing this long digression, we conclude by saying that inter- 
national lawyers would do a great service to mankind by accepting 
the basic truth that the cquabty of states, like that of men, is a fiction 
w hich has its own importance The inequalities among states are no 
less than those among men, the former should be recognized and pro 
vided for m international law just as the latter are in avil law Inter- 
national regulation of the feudal relation, international protection of 
vassal states would help to secure peace Let us admit that the USSR 
needs a port on a w arm sea, and such a port can be granted to her by 
vassalizing an independent power, Turkey or Iran or some other 
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country Giuld not the state granting the right of way to it be pro 
tected against complete domination by Russia^ 

I doubt It, for whenever sovereignty over one terntory is divided 
between two or more powers, the dommion of the better consolidated 
power expands, international protection cannot stay it Everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business, international protection of the weaker 
power worked in the past only when it was accorded to one great 
power having the requisite geographic situation and specific interest 
The state as we know it has several goals, it can reach many, but 
not all, for it is too small for some, too big for others If it were split 
up or combined with other states to form larger groups, each adapted 
to a particular goal, it might achieve all Each military state, Krieg- 
verem, economic state, Zollverem, ethnic state, the nation, has its own 
ideal boundanes, determined by the techniques of war and industry 
and the assimilation of the inhabitants At the same time the territory 
of a welhconstituted Kriegverem, of a well-knit Zollverem, and of 
the ideal nation will partly coinade, and the organizer of each will 
try to dominate the entire body Every state has various problems, 
each problem is distinct and must be solved m its own way Science 
has answers only to specific, well-stated questions There is no one 
remedy for all illnesses, only help for specific well-defined maladies 
Historical analysis tries to elucidate the questions, to answer them is a 
different job, rcquinng creative thinking 

For years to come diplomacy will remain the game it always has 
been If unchecked, the USSR will extend her policy to the Middle 
and Far East — to the three Moslem countries (Turkey, Iraq, and Iran) 
and to the countries liberated from Japan (Korea and Manchukuo) 
The physical shape of Russia in the Far East makes it desirable for 
her to mcorpovate — not m the Union as a soviet but as a member of 
her hierarchy — all territory up to the fortieth degree north latitude 
and also Korea She will undoubtedly continue to consider it her 
manifest destiny to make all these countnes her economic and strategic 
JssucTjces 

USSR policy IS the traditional policy of an expanding power She 
endeavors to make herself a fortress, surround herself with a pro- 
tective crust, divide and keep the neighbonng regions as a territory 
for grabuge, and make the great power on the other side of her ter- 
^ntory an ally I have proved, I hope to the satisfaction of my readers, 
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that Russia has selected the best boundaries she could laj claim to and 
IS engaged m building up a protective crust It remains to be shoM-n 
that she intends to divide the adjacent region bej ond into secondarj 
poM ers pursuing a pohej of disturbance among them and to malvc 
the pow er bc) ond that terntorj her ally 

The ei idence seems clear Aluch as the bolshensts may flout tradi 
non they have followed czanst Russia in trjung to protect theu 
habitat b-^ acquiring more and more land The ansn er to the question 
Quo V adis Domme Stalin^ M ould bc to a vv’ann seaport and this 
aim can be reached only by domination of the World Island I do not 
mean to supgesr that the present niJers of the USSR necessanl} en 
\asage orld domination as thetr aim But e hat e seen hat Sully in 
advising Henry W to fill out the natural fronners of France wrote 
to him of the future I mil venture to quote again Consider what 
may be the ideas of a pnnee less wise than you less tempered and 
modest as y our successors may be w hether they wall be content 
within such fnatural] frontiers and not be filled with ambitious de 
sires, insatiable greed for French domination In wnting these 
lines comments Albert Sorel it looks as if Sully had a presentiment 
of Louis \IV and Napoleon 

If we consider the diplomatic game which is the prelude and after 
matli of w ars w e sec that fanatics are acgressiv e and attempt by peace 
ful coercion not only to v assalizc their neighbors but also to di\ ide 
states which they cannot vassabze into hostile parties supporting the 
party w hich represents the ccntnfugal forces within them It is one 
of the aims of the traditional diplomatic fame of Russia to make the 
states outside her glacis weak and to tolerate only one Grear Power 
beside herself w hich must be her ally The community of all states 
must be divided into an eastern and a western empire WTioever con 
trols the western empire vv hether France, England or the United 
States must be Russia s ally the tw o Great Pow ers must rule all other 
states and see to it that the smaller states do not join in a federation 
IS strong as the eastern or the western empire 

A Roman legal maAim runs hat is nght in my case is equitable 
m yours If Russia s eastern empire m the World Island must be 
flanked b> friendly states co operatmweconomjcaJJyvnfhRussia then 
England too has the nght to head a hierarchy of states surrounded 
by fnends and England s right to economic preroganv es on its fnends 
•»Sorel L Eurepe et Ij Rftolution frmfjue I *68 
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tcrntones muse be tolerated But the Roman maxim is not obser\ ed 
m the ‘ Fourth Rome ” The tvestem block, England’s glacis, is taboo, 
and -mthin the English empire the parochial mmonnes are the friends 
of the bolshevists The USSR admits, as I have mentioned, the nght 
of each member Soviet to secede, but m practice its one party system 
prevents secession In all Soviets the officials must be communists A 
nationalist— a man whose first Io>alty is to the local Soviet, who is 
abo\ e all a Ukratman and secondarily a communist — is an enemy of 
the state and must be liquidated In the British Empire, on the other 
hand, the nationalists, those whose loyalty is first to their parochial 
groups, are supported by Russia At home the communist is for one 
nation, outside his own borders, for many nations At home he de- 
fends his nevus against any that might tend to disrupt it 

Russia’s fight against impenahsm and the dommation of colonial 
and semi colonial peoples is well knowTL An attempt v^as made at 
San Francisco to mclude m the Umted Nations Charter a declaration 
that colonies shall be permitted to become dominions England s op- 
position w as strong enough to prev ent the adoption of such a w eapon 
against her The result (Giapter XI, Declaration regarding Non-Self- 
Gozernmg Temtones) is “a loud soundmg nothing ” The “members 
of the United Nations which have or assume responsibilmes for the 
administration of temtones whose people have not )et artamed a 
full measure of self gov emment accept as a sacred trust the 
ofahganon to promote to the utmost the w ell bemg of the inhabi- 
tants of these temtones,” but no pow er has the nght to superv ise the 
trustee or mterfere m its domestic affairs Even “statistical and other m 
formation of a techmeal nature rclatmg to economic, social, and educa- 
tional conditions” m such temtones are to be transmitted to the 
Secretar) General, “subject to such limitation as secunt) and constitu- 
tional considerations maj require ” In short, one state undertakes to act 
as a trustee, it agrees to evcrcise its power fairlj, but remains the sole 
judge of its actions, and no state is enaded to check up on it 

It seems superfluous to add that m Greece, Spam, and Iran (and 
perhaps tomorrow m other countnes on the Bntish Empire’s iifelme) 
the USSR, through the Communist par^ , is acuvel) opposing a fnendlj 
policy toward Bntam, that is to , a policy assunng a fnendlj atn- 
tude toward Bntam if war occurs, whoever her adversary is 

Riunj^p 201 

S Amc, Vmed Nations PrtmiTi New VoiL, Ri&ehut, *945 p 14* 
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TTie objection may be raised that it is a little too much to expea 
that the USSR will help Britain to maintain a hierarchy of states strong 
enough to fight her, it is, on the contrary, only human that it should 
try to weaken, by the diplomatic game, a country that may be its 
ad\ ersary tomorrow. 

Yes, It IS human — but is it rational^ If one admits that there is no 
possibility at present of organizing the world as one state or yet of 
the USSR dominatmg all states as the primus of a single hierarchy, 
chaos can be avoided only by a balance of power. Peace can be se- 
cured if there are more than two Great Powers, separated from each 
other b) smaller healthy and independent states If one admits these 
premises, the interest of the USSR is that Bncam shall remain inde- 
pendent and strong, not become merely an exarchate of Ravenna, a 
pied a tetre for the great Western Power, the United States 0/ Amenca 
Tradition, working behmd the scenes, gives shape to poliaes New 
circumstances render them unsuitable for later generations Ya states 
follow tradition as nnquestionuigly as the sentry followed his orders 
m Bismarck’s story 

Dunag the first spring days ic w as then the custom for evcij one conneacd 
with the court to promenade in the Summer Garden between Paul's Palace 
and the Nora There the Emperor had noticed a sentry standing in the 
middle of a grass plot, in repl) to the quesaon w hj he was standing there, 
the soldier could only answer “those are my orders ” The Emperor there- 
fore sent one of his adjutants to the guard room to make inquiries, but no 
explanation was fonheonung except that sentry had to stand there winter 
and summer The source of the original order could no longer be discov- 
ered The matter w as talked of at court, and reached the ears of the servants 
One of these, an old pensioner, came forward and stated that his father 
had once said to him as thej passed the scntiy in the Summer Garden 
“There he is, still standing to guard the flower, on that spot the Empress 
Catherine once noticed a snowdrop in bloom unusually early, and gave 
orders that it w as not to be plucked " “ 

The Viennese version of this anecdote is the tale of a scntiy who 
paced up and down m front of an old house where Mana Theresa had 
spent a night The Empress died, her heirs succeeded her, both the 
Hapsburgs and their empire disappeared, but the sent^ returned to 
his post ev erj day until someone inquired why 
Is It not time for statesmen to nd theimclv cs of tradition, to question 
BirMJrct, the Mari and the Stiterman, 1 , 2ji» 
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the reasons for their actions, compare their plans with today’s require- 
ments' Why should the USSR follow Russia’s traditional policy now 
that the reason for it no longer exists’ That pohcy was determmed by 
her geographical position, which w as m stnlang contrast to that of the 
United States, whose open eastern and western coasts offer both a de 
fensive and an offensive advantage Only advanced bases were needed 
to control these seacoasts and the routes to the Panama Canal con 
nectmg them Bases are the glacis of the United States The British 
Empire kept its control by means of a chain of bases and friendly bar- 
rier states Russia, meanwhile, was enclosed, her western outlets 
subject to the whims of the Germans and the Scandinavians while 
those to the east could be blocked by Japan, and that from the Black 
Sea to the Mediterranean, by Turkey Tlie one year-round outlet in 
war and peace might hav e been through Iran had British mterests not 
opposed giving Russia a nght of way 

Land routes, unlike sea routes can be controlled by temtonal ac 
quismons Continental glacis must be connected with the temtor) 
they protect France and Germany, each in its century, failed m 
the struggle for dominion because the glacis it was obhged to 
annex had heterogeneous populations Sea power England and sea 
protected United States have had other means of controlling such de- 
pendencies 

Since Arctic ports are frozen during the long northern winters, the 
Russian demand for a warm port seemed justified m former years and 
with It Russian expansion to the sea But technical progress has giv en 
the USSR access to every port of the world, m winter and summer 
In the new flying world of tomorrow, the USSR will have a umque 
position In his Atr Future, a Frmter of Aeropohttes, Burnet Hershey 
writes, ‘Russia by all odds and from every point of view, has the 
strongest aviation position in the world From her Arctic coast 
cargo and troop carr) mg planes hav e access to ev ery part of the globe 
without fljmg over foreign territory Bruce Hopper quotes a cele- 
hested Ra^tstt sciemist, f? Mendelcef, as predccing that the center 
of gravity of the Russian population will eventually be in the neigh- 
borhood of Omsk, near mers flowing mto the Arctic” Professor 
Huntington says that ‘ at Sverdlovsk, which represents the great Ural 
region, the temperature has nsen almost steadily for a century ” 
Further, 

Pige 96 
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The general increise in uannth helps to explain the success of the Rus- 
sians in opening ocean transportation to the mouths of the Sibenan rn ers. 
The mam reason for such success is doubtless the improt ement in icebreak 
ers meteorological observations and other aids to na\ igation but the re 
duced thickness of the ice must not be o\ erlooked '* 

Technolog) has brought Russia her long co\ cted secunn though 
her statesmen ma) not ) et admit that ports and outlets are no longer 
\ital to her or that the traditional polic) has become obsolete A united 
central and eastern Europe Mould not endanger Russia and as an 
economic ally m ould be more important than a dmded England s posi 
tion MMS similarly modified when the disco\cry of Amenca brought 
her from the edge of the Continental world to the middle of a new 
maritime w orld She then wisely changed her polic) Instead of con 
onuing the barren effort to expand on the European continent she 
began to colonize a new cononent 

The traditional pohc) of Russia to obtain access to the open sea 
and annex all terntoty betw een her homeland and a warm port is 
now as barren as Conanencal expansion was for England m the six 
teenth cenrur) The ports she cot cts Danzig and Constantinople, arc 
on the Baltic and the Mediterranean both inland seas whose dom 
ination lies with the pou ers that guard their doors— w ith the narrow 
I\attcgat and Skagerrak and Suez and Gibraltar— m the case of the 
Mediterranean also the pillars dividing its eastern and w estem parts— 
Rhodes Malta, Cyprus and Creteu 

The bolshevist aim in therefore when to control an inland 
sea entails control of its coasts can onl\ be to make each of these 
w aters a viare vosvnnn and to occup) or direct!) or indirectl) to 
dominate all Europe 

It is of course possible to argue that the millions of Sonet citizens 
ha\ e a riglit to the same kind of sccunt) as the millions of American 
citizens The USSR needs just as good frontiers as the Umted States 
has — which to her mean open scacoasts with free roads m war and 
peace The USSR therefore will not relinquish her demand even if 
w e are convinced that a warm seaport is like the forgotten sentinel 
It is hard to persuade the USSR that behind the fight to separate her 
from the sea is nor her competitors desire to keep her down The 
Bolshevists ma) point out that Britain and the United States act as 
*• Ma rtspT ngs of Cmlszation p 
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protectors of Turkey because ihty want to prev ent the building up 
of a strong empue 

On the other hand, it must be recognized that the Umted States is 
afraid that by expanding the USSR is tiying to acquure world do 
minion Fear of the Carthagiman pinceis on the one side and fear of 
norld domimon on the other create one of those vicious circles that 
lead to ^\a^s and rerolutions 

Behind these fears is the old inhented idea that the neighbor is the 
enemy, that man is man s wolf G\ilization may have tamed mankind, 
ne may co operate in many nays and beha\e fairly with fnends and 
foes, but the fear remains and subconsciously presses the leaders 
of masses into false moves Psj choanalysis might release mankind from 
Its suppressed fears and reveal the folly of its ways The greatest 
problems of mankind are ethical 

If the BoIshe\ists take the road many before them have chosen 
—if they follow Spam France, and German) in the endeavor to 
build up a European umversal monarch) , they will fail 

Medieval and modem history m Europe are alike m this matter In 
the world of national states, first Spam, then France, and then Ger 
many has tned to unite Europe into one empire donunated by it- 
self Again and again oppression or the threat of oppression has 
united all against the one who sought hegemony, with the help of an 
outsider, first England, then the United States, they have defeated the 
aggressor and ruined their own world 

Is not the historical evidence clear^ Read the careers of Charles V, 
Louis XIV, Napoleon I, William 11, and Hitler Europe cannot be 
umted until some deluge washes away the memones of each nation’s 
glonous past, its national traditions and customs, its several forms of 
God, languages, political creeds, and the divergent interests of its 
numerous ruling classes 

Even if such a unification should for a time succeed, would not the 
resultmg type of man, the Eurasian, be modified agam by the different 
environments of each region mto vanous types^ Will not the past 
history of each country be resurrected and new antagomsms, splitting 
the umted Europe, be bom^ 

Every aggressor, though aware of the past, has thought he could 
reach the goal nobody had reached before him But building an empire 
IS a process, as Kipling says, of ‘ hammering, hammering, hammering 
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little bits of Kingdoms” into line The results of the hammenng de- 
pend upon the resistance of the matter hammered as well as upon the 
strength of the arm that wields the too! And as more and more states 
are hammered at the same time, the power of the hammerer decreases, 
and the resistance of the hammered gams 

Today the USSR is hammenng into line the countries on its glacis 
The bourgeoisie, the group formerly dominant m each, is being ehmi 
nated, and a minority, with another creed, put m its place Will this 
process build up an east European nation’ We doubt it, as the USSR is 
opposed to a confederation, it wants several states, not one, on its glacis 
Nationalism and religion, the itextis soctahs of the former groups, must 
be replaced by an economic creed, but retained as a secondary tie The 
new nexus must bind the new masters to the USSR, the old one separate 
them from their neighbors Hammering on the one hand and feeding 
the fires of resistance on the other is not a method conducive to har- 
mony 

In her fight against Germany Bmam granted concessions to the 
USSR The secret agreements of the fim World War and the open 
agreements of the second admitted the predominant interest of the 
USSR m the Balkans, but encircled its sphere of interest with the British 
As Britain lost power and prestige, the USSR was free to expand Is the 
United States stepping into the place of Bntain, and can a balance be 
maintained in a world with only two great powers’ These are the ques 
tions considered m our last chapter 

•’ Never was 1 blacksmith like our Nomtan King 

England s being hammered — hammered hammered into line' 

R Kipling Vene New Vort Doubleday, 1942 p 717 
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THE DIVIDED WORLD ISLAND 

T O MAKE a fortress of her own habitat, surround it by a 
glacis divided among vassal states, and keep the states beyond 
them weak, furthering the centripetal forces within them — 
this IS Russia’s policy today To assimilate the vassal states, absorb 
them, make them a part of her body social, and acquire new ones by 
which gradually to coni ert the one world into one state umted by 
the bolshevist creed — this, one may reasonably assume, is Russia’s pol- 
icy for tomorrow In order to realize that policy, the new nation is 
strictly organized, directed by one mind, its plans and orders earned 
out by the Dominicans and Jesuits of the new ecclesta miUtans It is 
my contention that the other Great Power, the United States, less 
consciously perhaps, follows a very similar policy, progressing by 
little recognized steps to a similar organization She, too, is in the 
process of building up a hierarchy of states and securing it by a glacis 
divided among vassal states, she, too, tries to undermine the power 
of other states by supporting the centnfugal forces within them, she 
IS organizing herself by more planning and more bureaucracy, she, too, 
is trying to conven the one world into one state, united by the Ameri- 
can creed, which she assumes must be equitable for all a great federal 
democracy with an American way of life 
The expansionist policy of the Umted States is better concealed 
than IS that of the USSR The latter is a newly reorganized and radical 
nation, created by the vertical invasion of a new elite As a newcomer 
in the old society of nations she overcompensates her fear bj undiplo 
matic language and overt radicalism The United States, the protector 
£\f shs order, on the other hand — the conservative poiver — c7ppcwos' 

change and is obliged to cloak her expansion in “nonintervention ” 
Both pohcies follow the trend determined b) past generations The 
history of the USSR is long, that of the Umted States short, and the 
longer the history, the clearer the trend 
History has dug out the nver bed m which the everlasting present 
flows A river channel shifts m its early days, generally becoming 
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more stable as it grows older, finally, Aveanng dovm the bedrock or 
spreading its course along the allmial plain, it becomes a stable trough 
for flowing water The later you find it, the clearer its trend But even 
when the continuous actniocs of soil and flow, the pressure and 
counter pressure of air, water, reaction, and whatnot, have determined 
a definite bed, fortuitous events of the moment, shaping the flow and 
overflow of water, influence the picture The history of Russia, from 
the day when the pnncipality of Moscow first began to expand in 
every direaion toward the sea, seems to have had a single trend in 
which day to day evencs appear as steps, sometimes forward, some- 
times backward, sometimes off the road, but in general toward one 
goal — m spite of trifling digressions, their direction is apparent 

The history of the Umted States, on the other hand, is so short that 
ic IS harder to distmguish betvveen its deviations and the true direction 
of the steps At school it would begin with a bird’s eye view of the 
Amencas before the penod of discoveries A few sparse empires could 
be seen, each dominated by an elite less aggressive than those ruling in 
Europe and big tracts of land inhabited by nomadic tnbes a territory 
which, m the eyes of a European of that time, could be invaded and 
converted into a ruche by elimmatmg the rulers 

Another view of the same territory after the age of the great ex 
plorations — m the year 1713, let us say, when the Treaty of Utrecht 
was concluded— would show m the northern half the result of mi 
grations started earher from all great European countnes Spam, ruler 
of most of the w orld, invaded the temtory from the south and secured 
her empire by a large glacis reaching far north on the Pacific coast, 
and on the eastern seaboard to the northern boundary of Flonda The 
French migration opened a road for itself into Canada, and in the 
South near New Orleans, the two thinly settled areas came together 
in the Mississippi valley Norsemen, Anglo Saxons, Swedes, and Dutch 
'ettled on the eastern seaboard * 

TTie niche was invaded by three chief kmds of migrant, each had 
its own line of attack and competed for dominion over the entire 
North Amencan region- The Anglo Saxons advanced m every di 
recnon, their settlements expanded The French line from Canada 
through the Mississippi valley to New Orleans is one front, the Span 
ish Empire’s glacis another Natives partly assimilated by the Spanish 
and m lesser degree by the French were scattered throughout the 
»PrienIe),pp i.Jio 180, 191, Hinsen, pp 
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region The Anglo-Saxon groups, with their Dutch associates, were 
the most aggressive and best organized 
During the half century between the Treaty of Utrecht and that 
of Pans (1713-63) they increased from about 360,000 to 1,600,000 
The increase came “m part from the large families, for whom there 
was always plenty of employment, in pan from immigration The 



outstanding feature of this immigration was its non English character 
The tivo most important contributions were German and Scots- 
Irish ” 2 

For these thineen colorues the merging into one nation was in- 
evitable, and the separation from the mother country was also as m 
evitable as cleavage for cells multiplying by division 
iMorison and Commager write 

“All the different members of the Bntish Empire are distinct States,” said 
Wilson, “independent of each other, bat connected together under the 
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same sovereign in right of the same Crown’ \Vilson’s Considerations on 
the Authority of Parliament, Jefferson’s Summary Viol., and Adam’s 
Noianglus papers published this startling thcoiy hero een August 1 774 and 
February 1775 Historically ihev found no ground for Parliament’s author- 
ity, although they admitted that the colonies had m caUj accepted it, logi- 
cally there was no need for it, since the colonial legislatures were com- 
petent The colonists should lose and honor the king, follow his lead in 
war, obserse the treaties he concluded with other pnnces, but othenvise 
govern themselves So these three Americans in 1 774-7 J demanded for their 
colonies the eract dominion status which Canada, South Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand, and the Irish Free State now enjoy in the British Empire, 
and which « non the official basis of the Bnofh Commonwealth of Ns- 
nons * 

The federal state, howet er, represents a transitional stage bertveen 
union and alliance, had England granted the United States dominion 
status m 177J, hostilities might have been asoided, but nor separation 
In due course the United States as a dominion would have claimed its 
sovereign nght to declare war and conclude peace The old potestas 
of the king would have been transformed into the more elusive cmc- 
torttas, which m rum would have dwindled away Nothing could 
stop the ev oluuon 0/ the new organism, nothing prevent the fomauon 
of a new type— the American— or its strong tendency to make itself 
self sufficient and secure m a suitable habitat 

The concessions granted by England in the tw cnticth century, after 
she began to decline, she was unwilling to grant a few j ears after the 
Pans Treaty, when she acquired India and Canada Not only separa- 
tion but also separation by force w os unav oidable The American colo- 
nies, w ith France’s help, rev olted against Britain and her loyalists And 
when the rev olution succeeded and the Treat) of Pans vv as signed, the 
thirteen colonies united in a federal state, the local governors agree 
ing that each state should be sov ereign exfcept in affairs common to all 

The thirteen states w ere subject to a federal constitution, but their 
inhabitants were not yet a nation Virginia planters. New York mer- 
chants, and the political leaders of the other states were the beginnings 
0/ a jiarjonaJ nudeus Jsj each scare the homogeneous and heterogeneous 
elements w ere bound together by fear of their neighbors — English, 
Spanish, French, and Indians — and separated by sectionalism This is 
not the place to tell the story of the buth and the growth of the Amen 
can nation Through common danger, by education in new ways of 

*k«87 
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life, a new creed binding them, the various groups -^vere gradually 
assimilated It -was a long time before even the stage of nanonhood was 
reached when an emotional peak could umte the dn eise elements For 
our purposes it is sufficient to say that the process resembled all 
processes of mtegranon Pioneering did not cease with the consohda- 
aon of the federal state, the organism sent out its chains in every di 
recaon. Large tracts of land ^ere enclosed, the natives ehmmated, 
and place ^\as made for the masses which immigrated m mcreasmg 
numbers m the follow mg decades 

Like the territory of Gaul or Germany, that of the United States 
was assembled bit by bit, by peaceful means or by w ar The peace- 
ful means were not, as m the European monarchies, marriage or in 
hentance, but diplomacj and purchase (their democratic version) 
Louisiana, Flonda, and Alaska were bought, Oregon was acquired by 
a diplomanc war, and Texas by uffiltraaon followed by revolution, 
New Mexico and California, by war As early as the Revolutionary 
War, statesmen like Jeffenon had seen the bnght future of the naaon 
in cemtonal expansion, others, like Hamilton, insisted upon the need 
for self-snffiaencj and mdependence from European w orkshops The 
importance of open sea lanes was understood, and a w^r was fought 
with Bntam to secure them 

The general tendency we have noted — that each nation tnes to 
acquire as its habitat the entire region outimed for it by nature — is 
very evident m the history of this country The manifest destmy of 
the United States was to have the North American Continenr for a 
habitat, but the entire contment was not occupied, Canada m the 
north and Mexico to the south limited the expansion Axe these barners 
permanent, as certam wnters assert, or is it possible, as others suggest, 
that the aimexation of both Canada and Mexico is just a question of 
time5 The truth is, I think that an increasing trend toward expansion 
IS clearly shown by the donunadon of neighbors, w hether they will 
m fact at some time be annexed depends upon unforeseeable e\ ents of 
the future 

Writing of the relationship — he calls it “interplay” — between Can- 
ada, the Umted States, and Grear Bntam, John Bartlett Brebner calls 
his book North Atlantic Triangle In the luneteenth century Great 
Bntam was the paramount Pow er m the mangle, London, its economic 
center English bankers and mvestors financed Canada and the Umted 
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States by buying American secunoes, English merchants bought the 
North American surplus or at least financed the purchases of other 
countries in America, insured the ships carrying the goods England s 
navy protected both the Atlanoc and the Pacific shores I have noted 
the fact that an American statesman after World War I asserted that 
It would be desirable to leave the policing of the world to Britain and 
retire, keeping free from international entanglements 
But the world has changed In 1910 British investments in Canada 
amounted to nearly two billion dollars, those of the United States to 
less than a quarter of that sum — five hundred million In 1920, just 
after the first World War, British investments m Canada were two 
and a half bilhon, those of the United Stares over two billion Between 
1926 and 1939 England's investments remained stable, while those of 
the United States doubled The situation today shows that dunng the 
recent war England s investments were liquidated, Canada, the former 
debtor, has become England’s creditor 
The total trade of Canada with the United States m the same period 
became more important than her trade with England In 1929 it 
amounted to $1,372 million, the figure for Britain in the same year 
was $624 million In 1934 after the Ottawa Conference, trade with 
the United States came to S430 million, with Britain, J271 million 
The exchange of population between the United States and Canada 
during the same period is summed up by Brcbner thus 
Up to 1930 an observer of North American population mov ements might 
fairly have described the Ciiiadian-American relationship since 1918 as 
having been merely an odd variation of the characteristic pattern Ever 
since the founding of Halifax in 1749 the peoples of North America had 
been going to whatever part of the continent attracted them most on any 
number of grounds — economic, political, cultural or climatic This habit 
was so deeply ingrained that it had produced a disregard for political a) 
legiance which was probably at least as remarkable as the uprootings from 
Europe which were involved in the long drawn out Atlantic Migration 
Itself * 

In 1930 the number of Canadian bom m the United States was about 
one sixth as great as the native population in Canada Three and a third 
xw-U.vsvj parsA'^s CAWsvdu.v ivJTh fir Cawad.vav js rJie 

United States represented a quarter of the total Canadian stock (by birth 
and parentage) in North America About one third of them were French 
Over seven eighths of the Canadian bom emigrants lived in the states along 
* Brebner, p 298 
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the border, with southward projecDons down the Atlantic Coast to New 
\ork, and dowTi the Pacific Coast to California. Detroit, with 95000 
Canadian bom residents was closely followed by Boston and New York 
On the opposite side of the ledger, 345 000 American bom constituted 
m 193 1 the largest single non British immigrant group in Canada and about 
30 pet cent of all foreign bom residents They w ere widely and evenly 
distributed 0% er Canada and they w ere both more rural and became natural 
ized much more readily than Canadians in the United States American 
stock m Canada (about 820000 bj birth and parentage) represented less 
than one founh of one per cent of the total on the conunent Interestingly 
enough both the Americans m Canada and the Canadians in the United 
States stood appreciabi) above the general population in material, educa 
tional and professional wavs* 

A spiritual bond is forming between the two countries Other ob- 
servers note an increasing adaptation in Canada to the customs of the 
United States ® Are not these symptoms evidence of increasing pene- 
tration, the prologue to merger, however little public opimon may at 
present support any such formal aci^ 

Considering the political situation, we may say that when Canada 
became independent, after the first World War, its position in the 
triangle was not only de jure but also de facto similar to that of 
medieval Hungarj Dominated by Rome and Byzantium, Hungary 
kept herself independent by playing one against the other Canada 
won her independence from Bntain with Amencan help and main- 
tained her commercial freedom from the United States with Bntish 
support (Dan she keep her independence if Bntain becomes more or less 
an American bndgehead m Europe^ Surely not Canada’s defects, her 
small sectarian population and her sectionalism make it impossible 
for her to be independent in a world where there are only two Great 
Powers the USSR and the United States, who are also her nearest 
neighbors Her habitat will necessanly become a battlefield m the 
event of a Russo Amencan war 

I compared earlier the boundaries of the United States with those 
of the USSR, noting as the latter s defect its lack of two seacoasts 
A further comparison would demonstrate that the USSR has com 
plete control over her coast on the Arctic Sea facing the North Pole, 
whereas the United States has only a relatively small coast on that sea 
and no land route to its Alaskan terntoiy , connection with w hich is 

301 2 *MacConnae p 149 
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Part of the land annexed (the present Texas) had been penetrated 
by Anglo-Saxons, part (California and Nen Mexico) n as sparselj in- 
habited by Mexicans, the entire temtorj nas a Mexican glacis The 
nation’s real home, the habitat of the lanous groups and mbes out of 
w hich a coherent Mexican nanon maj e\ entually be formed, n as left 
inth the Repubhc In short, though opinion m the Umted States 
mdel} urged that a further step be taken southward to realize this 
countT) s mamfest destmj,’ underljnng reluctance prevented the 
complete taking oi er of this habitat of tribes ahen — it ma) even be said 
uncongemal — to those htnng north of the Rio Grande 
The policj of Rome after her \ictones o\ er Carthage, Macedomo, 
and Sj na ivas, not to mcrease her temtof) , but to gam hegemony in 
the Mediterranean m orld England hkemse reframed from expansion 
on the contment of Europe, but built up a strong leadership there 
For these refusals to mcrease the bodj of the organism by takmg m 
hnng cells mdistmcti) felt to be unassumlable ere substinited nghts 
of paramountc) , or auctontas, henever the terntorj m as needed for 
the secunty of the victor The Umted States, as the stor) of the j ears 
follotimg the Qsnl \Var shows, has claimed the right to intervene m 
the affairs of Mexico or an) other part of the temtor) bet\ieen the 
Rio Grande and the Canal Zone, w hene\ er rei olunon m these states 
has threatened United States mterests and when interrenoon has 
seemed nccessarj to further a re\ olution favorable to them 
The Republic of Panama was founded and subsequent control 
over the Canal Zone obtained, partly through the mterference of the 
Umted States waiship “NashNiUe’ m preientmg Colombian troops 
from puttmg dowm rebeUion m the then Colombian proinnce of Pan 
ama — an action by enhghiened international standards qmte illegal 
Ernest Gruemng wTites,*" 

Alread) m the first quarter centui) of neighbor!) relations, diplomatic 
pressure m behalf of private claims, even before their consideration b) the 
appropriate tribunals, was sufficient!) common Repeated penetra 
oons of American forces m pursuit of marauders between 1874 and 
1882 

Economic mvasion durmg the same penod rounds out the picture 
In 1912 Amencan investors apparentl) owned half of Mexican 
wealth The United States’ share of Mexican foreign trade m 1930 
was more than 60 per cent. 
i»Bunaa Varilla,pp 3^7ff »i 
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Henry Banford Parkes, wriong on Diaz’ revolt against Lerdo m 1876, 

notes that 

Diaz himself gathered money and recruits in the United States w ithout 
being molested by the American government The attitude of the 
United States was henceforth to be a decisive factor in every Mexican 
revolution Since the Plan of Tuxtepec no Mexican revolutionaiy move- 
ment has failed if it has been allowed to use United States tcrniorv as its 
base of operations, none has succeeded if the Umted States Gov emment 
has been unsympathetic •• 

The diversity of the inhabitants of Mexico and the varied conflicts 
between ‘those who wear spurs” (gachupmes) native bom whites 
(creoles), mestizos and Indians have given that country- 's mighty 
neighbor ample opportunity for the game of interv ention Mexico, like 
the other states between the Rio Grande and the Canal Zone, has been 
dominated by the United States, all arc members of the hierarchy of 
states presided over by the great republic to the north As early as 1858 
Senator Houston of Texas suggested that a Senate committee be ap- 
pointed to investigate the advisability of establishing a protectorate 
over Mexico and Central America TTiere was therefore a tendency 
to change the already permeating auctonw into a more tangible right 
such as paramounccy or suzerainty, a transformation later earned out 
for cenain parts of the area (as in the annexation of Puerto Rico, ere ) 
But in 1858, as often since, “important groups of its [the United 
States’] citizens always have opposed the use of force, menace, 
and drastic pressure as instruments of national policy unless they 
could be convinced that the vital interest of national secunty was in 
volved ” The objecnonrowhat used to be called ‘ dollar diplomacy” 
mounted 

Throughout the decade of ipjo’s this new understanding, so auspiciously 
inaugurated by Dwight Morrow, has been undisturbed while a widespread 
interest in Mexican culture and an awakened appreciation of the great ideals 
of the Mexican rev olution create a climate of opinion that augured w ell for 
the future 

Elsewhere m the Caribbean the United States found it expedient to shelv e 
the big suck which Theodore Roosevelt; Taft and Wilson had successively 
brandished The new policy was inspired not only by the rising impatience 
of public opinion with the grosser manifestations of dollar diplomacy, but 
also by the growth of political matuniy and orderliness in the Caribbean 
I'Ptrkes p » 8 j ^*Hippy,Tbe Caribbean Danger Zone, p 143 
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nauons, and by increase m American investments so large as to substitute 
direct economic control for political intervention 
If we carefully consider tha statement, we find that m the opinion 
of these histonans the policy of the United States did not change, 
since control, by whatever means, was retained The Caribbean Sea 
and the terntor^ between the Rio Grande and the Canal remained 
uithin the hierarchy of the United States Another keen observer, 
J F Rippy, wntes that abandonment of the proposed protectorates 
does nor mean the abandonment ‘ of the maxim of dominating the 
Canbbean ’ Nor does the good neighbor policy mean that the United 

States does not interest itself intimately m Mexican affairs In his well 
known pledge of nonintervention President Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
stated 

The maintenance of constitutional government m other nations is not a 
sacred obligation devolving upon the United States alone The maintenance 
of law and orderly processes of government m this hemisphere is the con 
cern of each individual nation within its own borders first of all It is only if 
and when the failure of orderly processes affects the other nations of the 
continent that it becomes their concern, and the point to stress is that in 
such an event it becomes the joint concern of a whole continent in which 
we are all neighbors 

The statement is nearly the same as that made by Castlereagh and 
Canning in the days when the intervention of the Holy Alliance threat 
ened the newly acquired independence of Central and South America, 
an independence dear to England Revolutions they said, must be 
tolerated if they do not threaten the neighbor England considered 
rev olution as a threat if a fnendly government was exchanged for an 
unfriendly one within her sphere of interest, but refused to intervene 
and even prevented intervention otherwise The United States will 
act in her larger realm of interest in a similar way Roosevelt’s state- 
ment has not changed the general policy, which remains the same as it 
was before the declaration 

There is, however, a distinct change in the American policy toward 
neighbors The sacred right of property has lost its halo during the 
last decades, killing dollar diplomacy The bourgeois society was a 
society of owners, a certain amount of property, the “marc of sil- 
Monson and Commager If 51* 

Rippy The Caribbean Danger 2,o7ie, p 152 
Quoted in Monson and Commager, II 523 
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ver,” qualified the individual to membership m the ruling elite and 
Its homogeneous retinue Succesive changes from a simple bourgeois 
rule to a bourgeois rule restrained by labor have abolished the token 
of silver as a qualification for civil nghts, and the time may come when 
labor becomes the only qualificanon for them Diplomacy protecting 
the owner — dollar diplomacy — ^will m this case be exchanged for one 
protecting the worker and the workman’s income P/ar ga change plus 
c'est la mime chose Central and South Amenca remain within the 
sphere of interest of the United States, even though the provocation 
hkely to lead to intervention is no longer expropnation of capital or 
nonpayment of dividends, but trade agreements with other countries, 
curtailing of imports, and the closmg of open doors The wo kmds 
of threat — confiscation (baste for dollar diplomacy) and resistance to 
economic penetration (basic for the new diplomacy) — are closely 
connected 

Mexico expropriated the Amcncan and the Bntish oil interests so 
that she might sell oil to Germany and Japan The United States felt 
Its interests challenged both by the expropriation and by the fact 
that Mexico would have to buy Japanese and German goods in ex- 
change Though Mexico held stanchly to her expropriation right, her 
agreement to follow foreign policy and her declaration of war on Ger- 
many and Japan ended the oil dispute Another Mexican policy had 
received another answer from the Umted Stares 

Simply put, the moral is A mighty Power’s small next door neigh- 
bor must behave If it docs not, its independence is a threat to a peace- 
loving nation What is good or bad behavior is determined by the big 
fellow 

To determine the outline or limits of the hierarchy presided over by 
the Umted States will be hard even for future historians For the pres 
ent argument the only important fact is that when the natural 
boundaries were reached, when the manifest destiny of continental 
umty was nearly complete, an expansion over these boundanes began 
To quote Monson and Commager agam. 

After the Civil War the two traditional policies in American foreign rela- 
Avastf — the J3£»rirAoe sitd eapasavi? .w zhe PsetSe sees — -persisted 

American interest in the Pacific and the Far East dated back to the old 
China trade and became vital with the acquisition of Oregon and Cali- 
fornia.** 


' Morisoa and Conunager, II, Ji; 
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The one, the Monroe Doctnne, was the foundation of secuntj , the 
basis for “manifest destm),” and the mom anon for the siierre de 
Jmnte, the other, the Paafic pobc) , \vss expansion, and its consequence 
■\v2Sthsgiierredeniagntfice7ice Both Mere inevitable The Chma trade, 
the Perrj expediQon, the penetraoon of Han an and its subsequent 
re\ oluaon and annexanon, the Samoa polic) , all prepared the n a) for 
expansion m the Paafic 

The Umted States fought Spam m order to coni ert the Canbbean 
into an inland sea to protect its otm shores At the same ome, its bud 
dtng commeraal and finanaal mterests forced it to adopt the Philip- 
pines It has been aigued that 

actuallj , the Umted States had alread) taken its proper place m the world 
before 189S That n as m North America In 189S it moved into the non- 
Amencan 11 orld, at precisel) the improper place, n here it n as most likely 
to become entangled m mtemanonal rivalnes alien to its mterests — die 
Philippine Islands on the littoral of Asia, unw ittmgU athti ait the path of 
the mmg Empire of Japan. That m as the first grave mistake in the historj 
of American diplomacj ** 

But one might as well sij it is a mistake for a tree to shoot out 
branches, since the) ma) cotbde with its neighbors in the forest, as 
deplore the course of a state bnng m continuous compenoon wath 
others B) wishful thmkmg one ma) be able to believ e it possible to 
confine the acnviaes of mdustnalists seeking new markets, merchants 
eager to sell more and more, finanaeis burdened wath idle capital, and 
thinkers and prosel)'tizing high pnests of naoonal creeds, all wathm 
national frontiers — especiall) when these enclose an ample area m 
w hich more is commoni) produced than can be consumed If ) ou are 
isolated and surrounded b) stronger walls than was Chma, )ou ma) 
even convance ) ourself that )Our nvals wall, without fur^er ado, 
respect the flag unfurled o\ er ^ our missionanes, merchants, and sailors 
on other seas and m other lands In i93<S S F Bemis WTOte, “The 
Amencan people w ould nev er fight to mamtam the Open Door, or 
to protect the admimstraovc and temtona! integnc) of Chma, then 
why tr\ to mamtam it bv words’*”'* Five vears later Japan forced 
the Umted States to fight for China's mtegnt) and the Open Door 
She fought to keep the door open for her owai economic expansion, 
and her vaaor) now gi\ es her the opportunit) of selecnng bases to 
secure her auctont^is m the Pacifia 

»»Dulles,pp 66, 1J4, 158ff »Benits,p Soj 
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Expansion toward the Pacific, this is what we may call the proper 
(in the sense of inherent or inevitable) movement of the United 
States Her national policy is farthered by the attraction of China, 
hindered by the repulsion of other Powers The weaker the resistance, 
the easier will be its realization The weakening of resisting Powers, 
therefore, is likely to be one of the great objects of United States 
diplomacy 

“You yourself have said,” my Amencan readers may object, “that 
even Wilson aimed at isolation, even for him the ideal was a United 
States living within its own boundaries, left alone by others and leav- 
ing others alone Now you appear to claim jhat the nation whose 
ambitions are centered at home, the nation full of good will toward 
everybody, follows the Machiavellian policy of Europe ” 

Tlie contradiction between intentions and actions has its source in 
life Itself Each successful imperialistic state is, like Molicre's physician, 
“in spue of himself" Rome, Britain, and a number of others have 
wanted to be left alone and have gone to war only when their se 
cunty was threatened, fear and anxiety made them world conquerors 
Conquest is prepared by the diplomatic game, taking advantage of 
every opportunity and even improving on its fate by creating oppor- 
tunities 

The United States policy is to secure its auctorms m South America 
and m the Pacific Its competitors m South America were Britain and 
Germany, in the Pacific, Bntam and Japan Its diplomacy, therefore, 
took the inevitable duection of weakening all these countnes and m 
the future will undoubtedly endeavor to weaken the remaining com 
petitor, the USSR 

As Bemis has remarked of the history of this country in relation 
to other nations, Europe’s distresses were Amenca’s advantage 
Anglo French rn airy gave the country its great opportunity to 
achieve independence The Napoleonic wars made it possible for 
her to buy Louisiana, Spam’s decline, to acquire Florida The chaos 
following Spain’s withdrawal from South America plus additional 
confusion in Mexico gave her Texas, New Mexico, and California 
The distresses of Europe dunng the last century have been caused 
6y a competition among efte Riweis, in which the C/mterf States was 
also involved We read every day in the newspapers and hear from 
platforms and the radio that in the recent conflict the culpnr, Ger- 

*ij 
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many, waged an aggressne war and that new aggression must be 
rendered impossible Tlie rest of the world consists of peace lo\ing 
nations, if the culprit and its satellites are m jail, peace is assured For 
a nation, jail is occupation To ensure that Germany shall ha\ e no w ar 
mdustr)', no army, etc, occupation and continuous control over her 
activities are necessary 

After World War I the Versailles Treaty provided for a demili- 
tanzed Germany Gennan rearmament was possible because the vic- 
tors of 1918 did not care to use the nghts granted them by the peace 
treaty Everybody in Europe knew that Germany \v as rearming, no- 
body was ready to stop it Right as the Roman lawyers said, is in the 
hands of those who are vigilant After World War II another method 
is being used Germany, says the United States, in order to be pre 
vented from waging an aggressive war, must be depnved of her in- 
dustry, she must become an agricultural country German penetration 
into Central and South America must be liquidated, and all those 
“Nazis” vv ho propagated the German faith m the Western Hemisphere 
must be shipped back to Germany ** 

But the new method is no better than the old Demilitarized ter- 
ritory, as the 1930’$ proved, can be remiliranzed, demolished barracks 
rebuilt The same applies to industry and penetration Plants can be 
rebuilt, emigration may once more be launched 
Germany was the great competitor of the United States in Central 
and South America Her export capacity was built up not only on in- 
dustry at home but also on the activity of Germans who %n partibiis 
tnfideUinn sold German goods and propagated the German faith By 
liquidating both, the intention of the Uruted States is to obtain for 
Itself the Central and South Amencan trade, which it considers its 
birthnght 

iMorgcnthauism, as the London ’Economist calls it, takes care of the 
liquidation of German industry, the Conference of Chapiiltepec made 
arrangements for the transfer of Nazis, which is to say, the liquida- 
XTOTi xA GermaTi economic penetration m Ceninil and South America 
How far this policy will succeed is another question, my contention 
IS merely’ that the United States, like any^ other country , is out to dam- 
age Its competitors 

The opposition to England is part of the life story’ of the Umted 
States from its embryonic beginnings to this day I do not mean to 
»*Wmnann Rigfew 0/ XVashuigton DC^Hobm 1945 
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imply that responsible statesmen of the Umted States with their en 
tourage, the leaders of public opimon, are anti British and by con 
scious action aim to dismtegmte the British Empire or the British Com 
monwealth of Nations No such statement can be made, I do contend 
that the pohcy followed by the Umted States — motivated by the 
Amencan creed — is in effect anti-Bntish 

The United States forced Britain to relinquish her naval supremacy 
and accept this country as an equal partner Before the naval pact 
Britain was the strongest naval power m the world, the fact enhanced 
her prestige In many other ways (financial situation, population, in 
dustnal capacity, etc ) she was less powerful than her American part- 
ner With naval equality she lost her last advantage Germany, a Con- 
tinental nation, in order to become equal or even superior to England, 
tried to become amphibian stronger on land and on the sea She 
failed, but the United States succeeded 

This country endeavors to break up the economic unit created by 
the Ottawa Conference, it supports the unrestricted nght of nations 
to determine their own future, the right of the colonics, etc, to 
liberate themselves from Bntain The hfe line of the British Empire, 
wntes Wendell WiUkie m his One World, cannot be justified, for 
no state should have rights over another state’s domains** Public 
opimon m the United States backed him, and the State Department 
supported the proposal at San Francisco for the hberation of colonies 
Admittmg the humanitarian considerations, one should take into ac- 
count that individual rights must in a great many realms be restrained 
in favor of the general good If this sounds shocking m relation to 
let us say India, it must be remembered that chaos m India is the most 
likely possible ground for Russian intervention there A change in the 
foreign dominant would not be hberation 

TThe Umted States has its own life hne and protects it with vassal 
states To it a similar protection of the British Empire does not seem 
justified on the contrary, it is supportmg and fostering centrifugal 
forces within the vassals of its great competitor in the Far East and 
South Amenca 

But, you may say, there is a great difference between the final aims 
of the USSR and those of the United States Even admitting that the 
latter country, too wants to be an impregnable fortress surrounded 
by vassals and the Great Power m a world where others are weak, you 
2* Willkie One World, New York Sunoo & Schuster 1943 p *04 
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cannot pretend that the United States, hke the USSR, aims to dom- 
inate the world In Amencan policy there is no counterpart to the 
bolshevist aims of a w orld revolution 

I do not beheve that the objection is valid “The Amencan creed,” 
Gunnar Myrdal writes, “is idenniied with Amenca’s peculiar brand 
of nationalism, and it gives the common Amencan his feeling of the 
histoncal mission of Amenca in the world— a fact which just now 
becomes of global importance ” It is global in the sense that Amencan 
pohcy aims to arrange a world where everybody accepts the self- 
evident truths that “all men are created equal, and ]tovi that equal 
creation they denv e nghts inherent and malienable, among w hich are 
the preservation of life and liberty and the pursuit of happiness ” 
The first World W^ar was fought to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy — for the Amencan way, to realize the Amencan creed The 
second was fought for the Four Freedoms — again, to secure world 
peace by giving to the inhabitants of every country in the world the 
privileges Amencans enjoy 

All states must umte into a federation of nations American ideals, 
Amencan ways of life must become umveisal in a world ruled as is 
the United States In such a w orld, said Wilson, addressing Congress 

There can be no quesuon of our ceasing to be a w orld pow er The only 
question is whether we can refuse the moral leadership that is offered us, 
w hether w e shall accept or reject the confidence of the w orld 

The stage is set, the destiny disclosed It has come about by no plan of 
our conceiving, but by the hand of God who led us into this way Wecan 
not turn back We can only go forward, with lifted eyes and freshened 
spirit, to follow the vision It was of this tliat we dreamed at our birth 
Amenca shall m truth show the way The light streams upon the path 
ahead, and now here else *• 

The Bolshev ist agitates for a w orld dmded into autonomous Soviets 
federahzed into one world state, where everything is planned and 
everyone has hts own place and does the job allocated to him The 
center of this world, the Rome from which the eternal light will 
radiate, is Moscow For the Amencan the world must be divided into 
democracies, each independent, each granting its citizens equal op- 
portumties, equal liberties In this world of equality' and freedom the 
pre established harmony and the good will of men will come about 
automatically The w orld state or federal state wall come into bemg 

« Mjfdal, 1, y M QDo»d m H cmberg p 470 
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by natural momentum, as n were, and its center will be Washington 
Here are two opposed religions, the one repulsive to us, the other 
dear to our hearts — both designed to be imposed on a world often dis 
inclined to them The Bolshevist wants to reach his aim through so 
cial engineering, the American through education — and both roads 
to salvation mean the occupation of the tcrntories of other nations 
and legislating for them Heaven can be reached only if the monsters 
of inadequacy who stand in the way arc dragged through a kind of 
purgatory under the tutelage of one or the other crusading party But 
to realize this promise one of the two must dominate the world, just for 
an intermediary period 

The American creed, with its belief in free competition and the 
individual’s inalienable nghts, and the bolshcvist belief m a co- 
operation imposed by a totalitarian state are diametrically opposed 
But the membere within all organisms, as I have noted elsewhere, both 
compete and co-operate there is no social order without some degree 
of both individual liberty and imposed co-operation The various 
orders differ fom each other in the amount and kind of liberty they 
grant and the co-operation they impose on their members When free 
societies are closing, the degree of imposed order increases, when 
closed societies are in the process of opening, individual liberty gains 
For our purposes the direction or trend of change is more significant 
than the existing proportion of the two elements 
In the closed society of the Soviets, as we have noted, changes arc 
appeanng which may lead to more and more concessions to indi- 
vidualism In the society of the United States, on the other hand, the 
trend of change indicates movement toward a less individualistic and 
more collectivist society At present the United States appears to be 
evolving toward better organization, more restraint, and less liberty 
Throughout the past decades the Amencan creed has been gradu- 
ally modified by integration The inhabitants of the original thirteen 
colomes bved off the land, each colony and its people were more or 
less self-supporting There was some kind of trade in the earliest dajs 
between the colonies and the mother country, furs, tobacco, and other 
nw materuk were exportei, and manufactured goods, venported Bur 
the trade was something of a luxury, each colony, perhaps even each 
larger farm within it, could provide its ow n necessities w ithout imports 
Specialization m farmmg and industnalization changed this situa- 
tion When mixed farmmg became an exception and vanous regions 
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concentrated on producing tobacco, cotton, wheat, or cattle, when 
industry and mass production created towns, and towns sucked up 
the farming population, then the living cells — the atoms of the or- 
ganism — lost their independence and became more and more mem- 
bers of one body, separated from each other by them various functions 
— one farming, another manufacturing, another tradmg — each having 
different interests, but all connected as members of a loose organiza- 
tion The policy of the orgamzation — free trade or tanff, for example, 
and the decision of many other questions — was helpful to some and 
harmful to other members 

The diagonal to be followed m the common affairs of all members 
was decided at first by interregional competition, after the victory of 
the industnahst Nonh m the Civil War, the equilibrium was stabilized 
under the domination of the North and finally transformed, or rather 
IS still being transformed into the legal order of the climax stage 
Bryce has u ritten that each state was at first a self sufficing common 
wealth, but with time became merely a part of a far greater whole — 
the Union — which seems to be slowly absorbing the functions of the 
single state Edward Freeman, historian and writer on federal gov- 
ernments, remarked m 1882 that while ‘ federal ’ had been used up 
to the time of the Civil War, later “national” was almost invanably 
employed What used to be the federal capital, army, revenue, etc , is 
now certainly ‘ national ” 

The pioneer society, with its uncouthness and rough and tumble 
competition, gave way to a more urbane and better regulated one The 
days disappeared when the ruling attitude was, as mentioned, “What 
do I care for law — ham’t I got the power^”^® The domination of 
the manufacturing Nonh, the stabilized equilibnum, was replaced 
by the bureaucrat and his legal order 

In the United States the Executive has, according to the Constitu 
non, more dictatorial power than m England The President is elected 
for four years and chooses his Cabinet, neither is responsible to Con- 
gress They remain in office though the Congressional majority may 
pass to the other pany Within the sphere of their competence, they 
may go their o\vn way, even when an opposition Congress enacts la\vs 
over their heads The Presidential power— this was the aim of those 
who framed the Constitution — ^was intended to be confined to ad- 

Freeman An Introduction to Amertean Imtauttonal History p 
** Commodore VanderbJt, quoted m Dngl^ and Foley p joi 
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mimstration to applying laws made by Congress The President’s ac- 
tions are limited by la^vs already m force However, in practice the 
administration makes its own policy, and in many affairs the President 
now takes the initiative and is the real legislator, not merely an execu 
tive The most striking example is m the realm of foreign affairs Those 
who argue that President Lincoln induced the South to attack the 
North say that the war was declared by the President, although declara 
tion of war is a Congressional prerogative 

A declaration of war in itself can be avoided by the trick of the 
toreador — by baiting the a^cssor and calhng war a “police action ’’ 
Apparently police action can be taken against another state without 
Congressional authorization At least Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson 
had no authorization from Congress to act as they did in the case of 
certain South Amencan states As to this Qiarles and Mary Beard have 
wntten 

If local leaders [m South America] refused to listen to the voice of 
Mammg and forced the landing of American marines, a limited warfare 
sometimes had to be waged on the basis of presidential orders to the Navy 
Department And yet in no case did the parties of interest feel constramed 
to invoke the constitutional provision vesting the power to declare war 
in the Congress of the United States ** 

The end of wars, like their beginning, was conceived by the makers 
of the Constitution as a legislanvc act Congress declares war and ends 
It with a peace treaty When the first World War ended, peace treaties 
settled the fate of the defeated enemy, its land, its citizens, and their 
pnvate assets After World War II similar questions are bemg settled 
by the admmistration 

The demonstration could be continued by referring to the modern 
legislative technique, especially where economic planning is concerned 
It could be shown that Congress, by grantmg wide power to the ad 
ministration, transfers us right to legislate In other words, planmng 
has become a day to day process, though the goal may be determmed 
by general rules 

Are all states moving toward a ne^v form of society’ The unit of 
society we mhented from the eighteenth century was the individual, 
who was protected against cnnunals, the influential, and the state by 
statutes In the new society it seems probable that the umt will be the 
s* Beard The Rise of Amencan Ctvifization, 50* 
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group, the individual will be merely n cog m the machine Group in- 
terests wll determine the individual’s fate, his duty will be to obey. 
From this world of groups with conflicting interests the self-denial 
and the self-restraint charactensnc of individuals will be absent Groups 
acl^nowledge only the restraints thty are compelled to observe AVithin 
states, therefore, the majonty dominates, among states, the greater 
power No consutution, no bill of rights, no religion, and no ethics 
wall protect the weaker against the strong Political motives will, per- 
haps, influence activities formerly settled by competition among in 
dividuals, and conflicts, decided by judges, will be removed from the 
junsdiction of one state to that of several states — into the arena where 
force is the supreme court States with armies wnll compete as indi- 
viduals, as corporations without armies used to do Inventions and in- 
foimation, formerly open to the public, will be guarded in the interest 
of groups, and every policy wnll tend to become dictatonally managed 
To conclude that such a new order as this is on the way may be 
bold That the United States is today more organized than it used to 
be, however, is simple fact Arthur M Schlesinger writes, “The New 
Deal mvolt ed not only the greatest peacetime centralizauon of federal 
authority yet knowm in the Umted States, but also a vast ettcnsion 
of the power of the executive at the expense of the legislative ” 

In Russia, differences in income and pnvate ownership of home, 
furniture, and cash were the first concessions made to individualism 
In the United States, subsidies granted to farmers was the first step 
toward the redistribution of personal incomes, leveling differences The 
increase in administrative power indicates a trend toward more dic- 
tation and less competition m Federal affairs And this change was 
carried out by the New Deal, w hicli was not “new” in the sense of 
being designed to meet the necessities of a postwar period, it was some- 
thing long prepared for by evolution As Schlesinger says, . . the 
New Deal may properly be regarded as a reassertion and extension of 
the ideals of the earher progressive movement ” 

Out of manybving ceYis the Onited States became an organism By 
specialization these cells lost their independence One mmd, with its 
expanding nervous system, is the means of co ordinaung them The 
Umted States, for the sake of its own secunty, behaves just as im- 
penalisucally as the USSR Its citizens are as convinced as are the 
Bolshevists that for justifiable reasorn of safety they must acquire bases 
Pohttcal and Soeu] Growth of the Amenean People, 1S6S-1940, p fj* 
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on land belonging to other nations, the United States must have auc- 
tOTitas over the nations who are the owners or the neighbors of this 
land In order to secure the subservience of other states, like every 
other power it will support the centrifugal forces within the states 
allied with it and will increase its own consistency, better its or 
ganization 

The tw 0 integrating Powers of the world, the United States and 
the USSR, are expanding in order to protect their own security, both 
are progressing toward a better organized, more planned, and less 
competitive society Each proposes to save the world by ns own creed 
They are the two foci of crystallization m a world of developing niches 

The increasing area of niches, or “soft spots,’ of w eakened con 
fusion in the world is only too evident The Commonwealth of Bnttsh 
Nations and the Bntish Empire show a tendency toward dismtegra 
non England the power which balanced rhe seers wnhin several 
dominions colonies, and protectorates is retiring, the danger of in>- 
temal dissension in the states separating themselves from the Empire 
is increasing China, meanwhile, is going through one of those periods 
of her national existence when the local governors are mightier than 
the central auchonty The United States rnes to strengthen the latter, 
the USSR, the former In the Far East the situation is evolving toward 
a chronic illness similar to that of the Near East m the nineteenth 
century 

In Germany, Japan, Italy, and several smaller so called “satellite” 
states the victonous Powers, or rather the USSR and Bntain, the lat- 
ter with Amcncan help, are trying to arrange a vertical invasion to 
replace the elite they consider responsible for the war Again this 
IS a situation m which dominance is lost and chaos precedes the 
emergence of a new order, niamtained by one Great Pow er and in 
tngued against by the otheis Ejecept for a few well balanced states, 
such as Sweden, Norway and Switzerland, the world outside the two 
Great Powers seems to be dismtcgiating and throwing wide spaces 
open to the conquerors, and the inter«ts of the conquerors are likely 
to clash 

There are no conflicts of interest between the United States and the 
USSR, we are told, their future relations will be as friendly as their 
past But do not those who make this statement disregard the fact that 
there is a distinct change in the constellation of Powers’ 
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The United States is m a situation which bears a significant parallel, 
de\oid of any impenalistic intenoon, to the expansion problems of 
certam other states m history The long struggle betw een Austria and 
Prussia for hegemony m Germany, for example, ended with Prussia’s 
victory We have seen that Bismarck brought mto bemg the Ger- 
many planned by the “smaller Germany’ party and that after 
Komgratz his pohcy was still to maintain Austria’s independence 
Ausma, however, too weak to survive mdependently among mimical 
neighbors, became Germany’s fnend, and as time went on was more 
and more feudalized 

After the first A^^orld \\^ar, Austria was partitioned “Niches’ 
surrounded Germany, when she came to life after her defeat, she 
started to conquer them She swallowed the territory of the former 
Ausman Monarchy, and with it the Monarchy s burden, an anti 
Russian pohcy Bismarck, as I hav e remarked had no Balkan pohcy 
But the more Germany merged with Austna, the more necessary it 
was for her to make a Balkan pohcy, and her conflict with Russia fol- 
lowed 

The same holds true m the North Ailanuc triangle The more the 
Umted States becomes dominant, the more her pohcy will become 
‘ Bntish ” Theodore Roosev elt m his day expressed the same opimon 
accordmg to Freiherr v on Eckardstem 

Roosevelt m giving his private opimon on American foreign policy stated 
that if England failed to keep the scales level the Umted States would be 
obliged to step m at least temporarily in order to reestablish the balance 
of power in Europe, never mind against w hich country or group of coun- 
tries our efforts may hav e to be directed In fact w e ourselves [said Roose 
velt] are becoming ow mg to our strength and geographical situation, more 
and more the balance of power of the whole globe •'* 

And IS not the history of two world wars bearing out his predic- 
non- The stalemate between the Central Powers and the Entente 
in the first World War, about 1917, and a similar situation m 1941 
proved that England could not "keep the scales lev el, and in stepped 
the Umted States 

Umted States policy is in fact bound more and more to follow the 
same Ime as that follow ed by the previous balancer, Bntam We shall 
see m a number of connections why this is so Britain’s mghtmare, as 
expressed by MacKinder, has been the possibility that the ‘ World 

** Eckardstem, in 175 
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Island ’ (Europe, Asia, and Afnca) will become one united state To 
prevent the emergence of such a self sufficient, mexhaustible, and 
undefeatable umt has always been an instinctive Bntish aim For a 
long tune Bntam was able to defeat any Power striving for hegemony 
over this wide area, or the key parts of it, by dommatmg the Medi 
terranean, the Suez, and the Red Sea and supporting Japan, the Power 
which flanks this vast tcmtonal aggregation By her life Ime she split 
the World Island into parts which are not self-sufficient and can be 
put under blockade TTie British Empire life line is not only a con- 
nection bemeen the separated pans of the Empire, but a potential 
trench to keep the ^Vorld Island divided Mediterranean domination, 
fnends in the Ahddle East, and last, but not least, India are the re 
quirements for such a policy To it Russia is deadly opposed She 
opposes British domination in the Mediterranean, in the Middle East, 
and in India 

It seems self evident that the weaker the Bnrish Empire becomes 
and the more the United States is forced to help her to maintain a 
secure channel through the Mediterranean — a life hne in Europe— 
the stronger will become this repubhe’s opposition to the USSR, quite 
apart from doctrinal differences An anti Russian pohey mil be just 
as cumbersome an inhenunce for the United States as the Balkan 
problem was for Germany The World Island as a single empire will 
be a nightmare for e\ery statesman m the United States as it was for 
the Bnnsh The mere configuration of the continents makes this m- 
evitable 

The mam avenues of access from the European contment to the 
Asiatic and Afncan parts of the World Island when the road through 
Russia — the only land route — is closed arc as follows (a) via the 
Balkans through the Dardanelles and the Bosporus to Asia Minor, 
{b) via Greece and the Greek islands to Asia Minor, (e) via Italy and 
Sicily to Africa, (d) via Spam through the Straits to Afnca 

Bj-zantium and Turkey each m its heyday mcloded all starts con 
trollmg access to a and b The western Roman Empire and its Ger- 
man imitators tried to control c, the Arabian Empire, d A mantime 
po»fi4 rhe Rntish Ensure, made sure of the sea -Toure anvnJved an 
each case by acquinng oav al bases and fnends along this Mediterranean 
life Ime It did not control the laud avenues to these \ anous crossing, 
but by means of Gibraltar, Malta, and Cyprus, it controlled the water 
routes Fnendship with Turk^ kept the Dardanelles closed Her 
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navy and sea lanes, I have emphasized, are parts of Britain’s fronuer 
Whether Britain will be able to mamtam her frontiers is questionable 
It seems evident, however, that technological changes will make it 
necessary for her in the future not only to secure her mantime frontiers 
by land bases but also to control the states governing the land ap- 
proaches to the various bases and crossings A consolidation of her 
hierarchy may be necessary for strategic reasons now that her empire 
is disintegrating 

When in ancient times the barbanan pre^ure on Rome increased, 
her rulers consolidated the frontiers, even drew back, giving up far- 
distant provinces Stephen Vincent Benet’s “The Last of the Legions” 
is a story of the Valeria Victnx, a Roman legion known as the ‘ bul- 
wark of the Northwest ” After three hundred and fifty years in the 
Roman province of Bntannica, it was recalled when Alaric the Goth 
marched against Rome Fearful of being left unprotected, wealthy 
men sought to join the legion m order to go with it to Gaul or Rome, 
which were safer from the barbarians ‘ When the eagles go, Britain 
falls ” But, writes the story teller. 

It takes time for the night to fall— that is what people forget Yes, even the 
master of your villa may die in peace But there are still the two spirits in 
man — the spine of building and the spirit of destruction And when the 
second drives the faster horse, then the night comes on ** 

Will the Bntish Empire follow the road of Rome^ Will it be forced 
to rehnquish its auctontas over Turkey and let the Dardanelles go to 
the Russian sphere of interest^ Will the conflict between the friends 
of Bntam and those of the USSR in Greece then turn in favor of the 
Bolsheviks^ If so, route b likewise will vanish Will Bntam's frontiers 
be drawn back, then, to protect only routes c and d? 

The Italian frontier of the new Russian hierarchy of states is similar 
to the Austro Italian frontier before 1914 Austria, with Dalmatia, 
controlled the Adriatic, the Isonzo line and her South Tyrohan lands 
Vfete vrAhvsv ‘ibie IvikiWi pteiffi SwategwrAVy tVie inmiitis fa- 
vored Austria Italy could never prevent an invasion of her territory 
or invade Austna Britain’s naval power made it possible for Italy to 
liberate herself from German Austnan domination If Bntam is forced 
to retire, if she is not able to protect Italy, the latter’s independence, 
too, will be gone, and route d will remain for England 

** S V Benet, Selected Worh, U, 457, 441 
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The life line of the Bnfish Empire would then depend upon her 
domination of the Afncan coast, on the Arabian states, in fact, on 
the road by which in World War 11 the Anglo Saxon armies advanced 
By the end of 1942 Germany controlled routes b and c, for Italy and 
Greece w ere within her empire, a was in the hands of neutral Turkey, 
hard pressed by both sides, d was held by England The Anglo 
Amencan invasion m 1943 was possible only because Germany was 
not a naval power and was exhausted by her overexpansion The Medi 
terranean life hne, with its many alternative connections, is an entity, 
and all its parts are essential for any Power which would restrain the 
USSR 

India is not the terminal of the life hne Eastward from India, Burma, 
French Indo Chma, the Dutch colomes, the British dommions, and 
the Philippines once secured its extension as far as Japan, Great Brit- 
ain’s fnend When, at the request of the United States, the Anglo- 
Japanese agreement was not renewed, protection against the USSR 
was not needed, since Russia was weak, and Japan was occupied m 
trying to acquire parts of the ruche open to her m China Now that 
the USSR is the strong Power and China remains a niche, the eastern 
extension of the life line must agam be m the hands of the Power that 
restrains Russian expansion 

The more Bntain retires, the more the United States will be forced 
to advance, or she must allow the raght to fall In rhe northern mangle, 
therefore, when Bntam’s role is transformed mto one sunilar to that 
of Austria or an exarchate of Ravenna, the burdens of the United 
States will mercase The world of the Commonwealth of Bntish Na- 
tions IS an evolving mchc — a dominant losing its power, and subor 
dinates trying to organize themselves into mdependent umts As usually 
happens, all who have been subordinate, all who have lived and 
flourished under Bntish protection, are working to weaken and to 
destroy Bntain Bntam’s friends, as well as all her sassaJs, are support 
ing the anti Bntish policy of the USSR m helping to create more 
mches near Russia 

The USSR will occupy any coimtry it can, it will vassahze others 
and separate them by an iron curmin from the rest of the world This 
Russian policy influences that of other nations There was another 
‘ iron curtain,” separatmg the Islamic from the Chnstian world, both 
the old and the new one, which now divides bolshevism from capital- 
ism, acted and will act on each The heirarchy of the states of Islam 
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or bolshevism, on the one hand, is separated from several Powers on 
the other The latter are at first astonished by the actions of the former, 
they try to live as they did before the separation, later a leading state 
unites all into a block 

Against Its will the Umted States will be forced by events to unite 
the states in the anti USSR world and to protect itself against the 
USSR by widely scattered bases It will be forced to divide the Eurasian 
continent and keep it divided, it will be obliged, m other words, to 
act as Britain has acted Generally speaking, the overexpanding ag- 
gressor is always in a state of readiness, the others, led by the mightiest 
among them, are always late m uniting 

Bntain kept the world island — divided among various states — in 
balance not only by her navy, but also by her services as trader, banker, 
and insurer Her passive balance of trade, her active balance of pay- 
ments were as essential as her navy States, as we have said, have de- 
fects, which bnng malaises to their inhabitants By accepting surplus 
goods from other countries, debvering necessities to others, giving 
credit and investing capital where it was needed, Britain helped to 
alleviate the malaises Transporting excess populations to emptj lands, 
Britain reduced pressure in Europe and developed lands overseas By 
permitting other countries to unload their surpluses, Britain acted as a 
safety valve, making possible the prosperity of peoples obliged to 
exist under strictly managed economies 

Today it is up to the United States to continue Bntain’s policy, bur 
she has neither Britain’s geographic position nor can she play her eco- 
nomic role She can deliver goods needed by others, grant credit to 
others, but she cannot buy all the goods produced by other countnes 
nor as she ready to admit the excess populations of others She can ad- 
vance one or two credits to Greece or Turkey, but not indefinitely 
The Umted States cannot remedy Greece’s defect, as she is unwilling 
to open her doors to the surplus population of Greece Industnaliza- 
tion would not help Greece, a small country in a world of closed 
economies 

As balancer of the world, the United States cannot pursue Britain’s 
policy To heal the defects of states she will be compelled to help them 
merge and form big, practically autarchic units She will be obliged to 
create other states as God created man, or man God — m his owm image 
The Leviathan, as Hobbes called his state, may be a monster, but mon- 
sters are organisms, and organisms are born, they cannot be made to 
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order Once bom, they increase by assimilation, an art at which some 

people are virtuosi, though its technique is unknown 

The Umted States and the USSR have at least one interest in com 
mon to have a third power as strong and independent as they them 
selves The policy of both states — to weaken Britain by ruthless com- 
petition — IS wrong A strong Britain is as much a necessity now for 
Russia and the United States as she was dunng the hghtmg Great 
Powers must understand that illness in other countries reacts on them- 
selves and the malaise of populations is the ultimate source of revolu- 
tions and wars Soaal orders are ruined by the unrestrained egotism 
of rulers, whether within a state, a hierarchy of states or a society of 
nations States must be convinced that their neighbors’ plight is not 
their benefit, and cease to use another power’s sphere of interest as 
their sphere of intngues 

It was said that war is merely a continuation of diplomacy by other 
means The converse is just as true diplomacy is war earned on by 
other means In peace and war states try to force their competitors to 
act as they ^vish In peacetime they build up a fifth column in other 
lands in order to disrupt their neighbor’s policy and further their own, 
m wartime they do it with bombs 

It follows from these premises that the aims of peacetime diplomacy 
should be confined to goals that can be achieved by fightmg, military 
plans should be drawn up with due regard to postwar diplomacy 

Bntam’s pohey m the Baltic and m Poland failed, smee she had made 
the mistake of guaranteeing the mdependence of countries she could 
not physically protect and whose neighbors agreed on another policy 
As Disraeli said, “Bntam could not guarantee unconditionally the inde- 
pendence of Belgium, smee she would be helpless if France and Prus 
sia agreed on another policy while Russia and Austna [were] stand- 
mg aloof ” ** Strategic plans must be dra\vn up by soldiers keeping m 
mmd that their wartime alLes will be their competitors at the peace 
conference 

Peace treaties, as we emphasized, are not only treaties benveen vic- 
tors and vanquished, they determine, or at least try to determme, the 
order of rank among the victors At the peace conference, the allies 
mtngue and haggle for better remis, for a higher, more dominant posi- 
tion Westphaha, Utrecht, Vienna and Pans — the last mentioned how 
often — were the scenes for the same drama with different actors Even 
“ Cambridge History of British Foreign Folsey, III, 13 
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dunng 3 war preparations are made by one or another of the Allies 
to obtain for itself, by occupying such enemy territories as it covets, a 
better bargaining position at the conference table It is said that dunng 
the second World War “the conflict benveen Bntish and American 
objectives v as seen to be pnmanly a conflict over whether the pnn 
cipal road into Europe should be via the Mediterranean or across the 
English Channel ” Britain, mixing “pohacal with military monves,” 
argued for the Balkan route, Amencan statesmen, thmkmg m purely 
military terms, for the shortest and most direct route to Berlin — via 
the English Channel The history of 1 946 and the foUov mg years may 
prove that the Bntish knew already dunng the war that their auns — 
the freedom of small nations — would be just as obno^ous to the USSR 
after the war as they had been to Germany before the war If the state- 
ments quoted above from Ralph IngersoU’s Top Secret*^ are true, 
Amencan statesmen did not understand that they could achieve their 
^va^ aims— a divided World Island and the independence of small na 
tions — only if they were able to stop Russia’s advance, m other words, 
that they had to occupy eastern Europe Had they invaded Europe 
via the Balkans, they could have halted the USSR’s expansion and se 
cured the independence of several small nations 

Again, if invasion through the Balkans was an unrealizable militaiy 
plan, the Anglo-Saxon powers were not and are not in a posiuon to 
guarantee the independence of the Balkan countries, and the part of 
the world for which they can assume responsibility is their o^vn sphere 
of interest 

“Let us not, m the foolish spirit of romance,” said Canmng, address 
ing the House of Commons on March 20, 1821, 

suppose that we alone could regenerate Europe Here the spirit of 
monarchy was at Avar to crush every principle of freedom, said the one 
party, and there, said the other, the spirit of democracy Avas labouring to de- 
stroy all monarchies We ourselves had in our constitution enough of de- 
mocracy to temper monarchy, and enough of monarchy to restrict the 
capnees of democracy Where then Avas the necessity for our meurrmg 
these risks, which other countries, not possessed of a tempered constitution, 
like our oaati, might laudably encounter’ 

Such a risk, he concluded, Britain has to lake under certain circum- 
stances 

** R- IngenoU, Top Secret, New York, Harcoiut, 1946, pp 56, jij ff 
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Our duty, hou ev er, and our interests equally prescribed to us to persevere 
in an undeviating path, to preserve our resources entire until the period 
should arrive, if ever, when vvc nught exercise oor only legitimate right 
to interfere, from being called upon to quell the raging floods that threat 
ened to distract the balance of Europe ** 

The lines hav e finally been drawn between individualism and col 
lectivnsm The United States’ position is somewhat similar to that of 
Britain after the Napoleomc wars Would it not be wise to realize that 
a new Crimean War, which would be more devastating than any pre 
ceding war, can be avoided by dividing the spheres of interest^ Such 
a policy may be unpopular, since it is not good form to talk about 
spheres of interest or balance of power But we should be realistic even 
at the cost of unpopulancy 

Our world is one, temporally as w ell as terntorially. Each genera 
non inherits the achievements and failures of its forefathers and be 
queathes them with alterations of its own to its children Not until it 
IS understood that all states are symbionts and have similar interests 
will states learn the great lesson of history and help one another to pull 
themselves out of the morass m which all are struggbng History is 
witness to the fact that the morabty, or better amorabty, of nanons 
has never changed However, customs, after remaining the same for 
centuries, were transformed by technology m a generation In my 
young days horses earned men and mesengers earned urgent com 
munications Science, better understanding of the material world, 
changed locomotion, couners were replaced by the wireless the tele- 
phone, and radio Why should I not believe or hope, after hav ing lived 
through wars and revolutions, seen the ruin by the state of individual 
achievements, that a better understanding of the oneness of the world 
will allow pobtical science to devise a solid foundation for interna- 
tional life’ To achieve such a radical change, our statesmen must first 
learn to diagnose the present situation, then to report it faithfully 

To the breakfast cables in the United States come cereal and cream 
and toast and coffee and the morning paper The cream is guaranteed 
for butterfat, the milk pasteurized, the coffee unadulterated, and the 
hcea/l and. ceceal are ennebutd vKifJh. vniajaw.a^ A,d'Ar.gaafLma.y have ad 
vised you to eat foods that agree with you and jour speaal predilec 
tions and to avoid those which are bad for your streamlined figure or 
to which you are aUergic So much for your physical food 
*• Quoted m Cambndge Hmory fff Brttub Foreign Policy, U, $3 
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But the mental food, the newspaper, is not guaranteed, processed, 
ennched, or safe from adulteration Let us forget the other counts, we 
do not ask to have it guaranteed, still less enriched We fear censor 
ship, which IS worse than no guarantee But is it too much to ask that 
the free press be free also from adulteration’ That it harbor no poison- 
ous germs’ That ic survey our mental food without adding deletenous 
substances’ Suggestion of the false is as poisonous as suppression of the 
true At least some respect should be paid to history 
Perhaps I should not blame the press for everything, the causes of 
the inconsistencies may he in events themselves After all, newspapers 
merely report They may be the fault of the reported not of the re- 
porter Judge for yourselves' I merely call your attention to the incon 
sistenaes m a leading New York daily (the New York Ttmes^) June 2 5 
and 26 1945 On page r Lord Halifax is reported as delineating what 
the headline writers call a world charter for “a new international or- 
ganization designed to maintain peace and secunty and encourage re 
spect foe fundamental freedoms for all peoples” — the work of a ‘ band 
of brothers labonng m a common cause ’ 

What are the ‘ brothers” doing at home’ Under the caption “Zhu- 
koff, Urging Building for Peace, VVams of Smugness and Asks Greater 
Army” we are informed that, though the Red Army is the most mod 
em and powerful m the world,” the USSR must m the future 
strengthen its “economic might” and ‘unceasingly perfect [its] 
military skill, study the abundant expenence of the fatherland war 
and develop military science ” 

Meanwhile here and m England compulsory military training were 
being discussed On May 19, 1945, the London Economist wrote 

Production and imports arc more important chapters of a defense policy 
than ev en manpower what is necessary is that there should be some 
systematic thought about the requirements of defense policy instead of 
the flight from thought on the subject that took place after the last war, 
and that the thinking should be begun while the public mind is still com 
paratnely clear on the subject 

It is the old idea of the Hapsburg Empire si vis pacein para helium — 
if you want peace, prepare for war \Vhen the Russians proposed to 
enlarge their navy, many here were indignant, saying that a Russian 
navy was not needed, since the United Nations could call upon Bn- 
tam’s and America’s naval forces 
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President Wilson’s League of Nations looked forward to world dis- 
armament Because of today’s disillusionment the drafters of the World 
Charter ask for pow er to enforce its decisions Against whom^ Accord- 
ing to ‘‘i2 Generals here by Air, Germany is through for Century” 
If Turkey, Yugoslavia, or Spam should rise against Russia, England, 
or the United States, and the Security Council should take effective ac- 
tion, a large force would not be needed Rcannamcnt, or rather the 
continuation of preparedness, can be explained only by the insecunty 
felt everywhere — by the experience that brothers sometimes quarrel 
and the fear that the United Nations will be no exception 

Do not these contradictions between the words of the charter and 
the arming of members of the United Nations demonstrate the uni- 
versal realization that the charter affords no security and that the day 
may be near when diplomacy by conference will not avail to hold 
former allies together^ 

Nearly two years have passed since the pages analyzing the policies 
of the USSR and the United States were written Shortly before the 
final revision of this text the newspapers were full of President Tru- 
man’s Doctrine That the United States would protect the Mediter- 
ranean life line and that England’s retirement would force it to take 
her place seemed clear years ago But one would scarcely have thought 
that a proposal designed to prevent further expansion of the commu- 
mst state would be accompanied by a proposal that it join an alliance to 
keep Germany weak and disarmed Again, what a contradiction in 
pohey' On the one band, the United States is acqumng bases m the 
Mediterranean to protect her against the USSR On the other hand, 
she wants the USSR to help keep Gennany neutral, nonexistent, in 
the showdown wc fear may follow 

The words of the Truman Doctrine sound familiar They are a van- 
ation on the theme composed by the French Republicans and repeated 
successively by Napoleon I, Lamartine’s government, and Napoleon 
in President Truman said “I believe that it must be the policy of the 
United Stares to support free peoples who are resisting attempted sub- 
jugation by armed minorities or by one sided pressure ” Revolutionary 
Fvisw.e.’s. vm wbea *«. l-AseWA-i, xVa wv 

tions must dispose independently over their own destinies and the 
French Republic must be prepared to hasten to the aid of nations that 
are struggling to regain their freedom ” The policies arc identical, 
•iWittmann, p 71 
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but one is expressed m the sober business-like manner of the Anglo- 
Saxon, the other in the more vivid manner of the Latin Both disregard 
the wse warning of Cannmg, both express an unrealizable policy, smce 
no state is strong enough to intervene m the affairs of all other nations, 
wherever their habitat To put the same idea positively each state in- 
tervenes only m its sphere of mterest, outside this sphere it may 
threaten intervention in order to harass its competitors After wars, 
as Aristotle said, Athens replaced oligarchies by democracies, Sparta, 
democracies bj oligarchies In peace they helped their friends to rule 
or to rev olt Democracy and oligarchy meant for each rule by friends 

Today freedom means dommation by the fnends of the Great Pow- 
ers We are, therefore, still m a warlike competition, not with Ger- 
many, ruined by her own and all other states’ common effort, not with 
Bntain, weakened by her exertion m two wars, but with a new state, 
with the USSR Both w e and Russia ought to realize that neither will 
be able to dominate the entire w orld, that the prerequisites for a world 
state are missing 

One of the great tragedies of mankind is that contemporaries are 
at different evolutionary stages Children of the highest culture hve 
on the same planet at the same time with barbanans, even decadents 
A tnp around the world, even a short excursion, is a journey through 
centunes too Each nation is charactenzed by its own political and so- 
cial institutions, some countries need dictators, others can afford 
democracies Some economies can be planned, to others, free competi 
tion IS essential This and other divergences are the bases for the articu 
lation of the world into states Peace reigns when there are no mches 
or when existmg mches are protected by \v ell balanced states 

War between the United States and the USSR would be followed 
by the partition of the defeated power and an increase m the number 
of terntones m which chaos would be both external and internal Rus- 
sian domination of eastern and parts of central Europe, wherever 
weakened or ended would be followed by revolutions and wars Com- 
munist and anti communist parties would clash, dictators would re 
place dictators and would condnue the war of all against all The 
defeat of the Umted States — hardly imaginable — w ould be almost cer 
cam to release regional and racial conflicts War would follow war 
until the prerequisites for a dynamic balance were achieved 

For a w orld dominated by tw o great states there is little prospect for 
lastmg peace To balance them there must be a third power, equal m 
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might and demonstrating by its mere existence that any state’s power 
IS limited The third need not be an entity in the same sense as the 
two, It may be a league in which the leader retains rank by the con- 
sent of Its followers and assoaates because of fair dealing and justice 
The pnme requisites are a foothold in the Western Hemisphere and a 
key position in the Far East to balance Russia, it must include vital 
parts of the former Mediterranean empire, the great divider of the 
World Island, to balance the United States, it must include Canada 
or some territory m the Pacific The third power is the salon des refuses 
of an ideologically divided world In it live the various sympathizers 
with the heterogeneous elements m each of the others 

Bntain obviously answers the description For the peace of the 
world she is as essential as Austria Hungary was for peace in central 
and eastern Europe She was, as the Czech histonan Palacky wrote, a 
necessity ** She was later partitioned, shattered, today the demand is 
for a federation m the Danube Valley— an Austria-Hungary with a 
better constitution 

The Bntish Commonwealth, we tried to prove, is on the road to 
disintegration Her potestas over her dominions is gone, her auctontas 
over them is on the wane Does this suggest that the British Common 
wealth of Nations should consolidate itself into a federal state, with a 
single army, navy, and foreign policy’ If this is to be achieved, the 
centnpctal forces withm the Commonwealth and the aid given these 
forces by neighbors must attain and maintain a strength sufficient to 
counter the forces of disintegration 

To believe in such a change of trend may sound utopian, but the 
histones of China and Egypt, even the Roman Empire, furnish analo 
gies China started to disintegrate several tunes, then was saved by 
nuclear changes, vertical or honzontal invasion She came out of the 
chaos stronger than before In Manctho’s (an historian of the third or 
second century n c ) chronology for Egypt, the orderly dynasties 
w ere interrupted by penods of chaos ** Rome, after a penod of un 
rest, w as controlled by colonial statesmen Is a somewhat similar pe- 
nod for a federated Britain inconceivable’ 

There is doubtless another possibility After the thirteen colonies in 
North America revolted, Bntain built up her second empire Perhaps 
now that her third empue faces a exists she will be able to consolidate 
*» Quoted in R Schleiinger p i86 *• Breasted History cf Egypt pp 13 ff 
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a fourth Less isolated from the European Continent today than she 
was yesterday, she is likewise less close to her overseas possessions As 
the great European power, is her destiny not to consolidate the Con 
tment, invite France to join the British Commonwealth, and at the 
same time act as the geographical and spintual link between Europe 
and other parts of the worlds 

Umon with France would give the British Commonwealth a broader 
basis and bring the Afncan dependencies of the ttvo countries under 
one flag For France it would mean the realization of her lifelong am- 
bition — annexation of the Ruhr and the Rhine Since early in the mne 
teenth century Germany and France, successively, has each tried to 
bring all the great mining fields of western Europe under its flag 
From Arndt through Naumann to Hitler, Germans have claimed the 
part of France that would supplement their own territory From Na- 
poleon through Clemenceau to De GauUe, the French have claimed 
(and they will continue to claim) a strip of Germany for the same 
reason 

England opposed French and German ambitions alike It was she 
who stopped Bismarck’s army on the Belgian frontier, it was she, sup- 
ported by the United States, who saved the Rhine and the Ruhr at Ver- 
sailles and again m 1924 for Germany England, for her own strategic 
and economic reasons, v anted a divided western Europe 
The economic aspect of the conflicting claims is that France has 
sufficient iron ore, but needs coal, and Germany has sufficient coal, but 
needs iron ore If either possessed the entire western mining field, it 
would not only be self sufficient but also would control the other’s 
machine tool and annament production and also Europe England de 
liv ered coal to France If the western industrial area were under one 
flag France would be her greatest competitor Afraid that France, aug 
mented by the Rhine and the Ruhr or Germany, with Belgium and 
Lorraine, would dominate Europe politically and economically, she 
sided with the party whose land was sought 
Several statesmen, among them Field Marshal Smuts, proposed a 
similar union, an expansion of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
Centuries earlier Shakespeare wrote of Kmg Henry V, 


Small time, but in that small most greatly bved 
This star of England Fortune made his sword. 
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By which the worlds best garden he achieved, 

And of It left his son imperial lord . 

Of France and England 

But the Queen’s wish 

That English may as French, French Englishmen, 

Receive each other’ God speak this Amen' 

was reahzed for a short pcnod, as Henry VI ‘ lost France and made 
his England bleed ” 

We fear that the spint of Jeanne d’Arc in France, other memones 
m England will render such a union impossible The missmg nexus, 
the strong and different individualties will hinder the realization of 
that blueprint The third great power may have to be created from 
chaos by war 

After the Roman Empire ceased to exist m the West, the world 
tvas divided benteen the eastern Roman and the Alohammedan cm 
pires Benveen them were the various tnbes living on the habitat of 
the former estem Roman Empire Pressure from the east and the 
n cst merged these tnbes inro a third stare — the cwpire of the Franks 
—which reached its peak under Charlemagne The Qrlovingians suc- 
ceeded m utilizing the one nexus connecting the vanous tribes, Cathol- 
icism, to organize their empire Should the Commonwealth of British 
nations disintegrate, the uorld situation would be somewhat similar 
to that of the Mediterranean w orld m Carlovingian days Are we facing 
a spilt mto t\%o parts separated from each other by a galaxy of smaller 
states, each separately too w eak to defend itself, too divergent to merge 
into one entity^ Under pressure from the east and the west, somewhere 
m w estem Europe a Charlemagne is bound to appear and rebuild a 
middle empire Geographically such an empire must include England, 
France, w estem Germany, and Italy Histoncallj , the catalytic agent 
must be a political or a rebgious creed This third power, a necessity 
for equilibrium, is bound to assert itself, but apparently first a deluge 
must wash away narrow nationalism, see map on page 297 

The declme of an empire is a thought provoking sight for con 
temporanes The Old liingdom State, the Second Umon in Egypt, 
collapsed not very long after 2500 sa James H Breasted wmes m 
TheDavm of Consaence 

*« Henry V, epflogue « Ibid, A« V, Scene * 
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The tremendous impression produced by this final break-up of the Second 
Union, after it had endured for a thousand years, did not yet find full ex- 
pression but like the fall of Rome, it wrought powerfully upon the minds 
of the men who saw it Thmkmg men were thrown back from the con 
sideration of outward splendours to the contemplation of inner values^® 

The rulers of the Second Union held their position by force and the 
consent of the governed, the “Aiaar,” which sigmfies “not only ‘jus- 
tice,’ ‘truth,’ ‘nghteousness’ which the men of the Pyramid Age dis- 
cerned as something practiced by the individual, but also an existent 
social and governmental reality, a moral order of the world, identified 
with the rule of Pharaoh ” 

When the Second Umon broke up and the central authority lost its 
power, nghteousness, justice, and truth disappeared, and chaos fol- 
low ed A new rebgion had to evolve before a new central authonty 
could consolidate what had once been the Egyptian world 

When Rome was declining, one of the great emperors, Constantine, 
divided the Roman world m nvo, but at the same time tned to keep 
It together by propagaang one creed, the new religion of the East 
Before his conversion— before he saw by daybght the victonous cross 
m the sky — the eastern religion of the Jews and that of Christ had gone 
through many changes As so often happens, the unrealizable pan of 
a policy became a relipon Eternal happiness, the Messiah’s world, w as 
postponed from this world to the next, but the Jewish ethics, mod 
emized and improved by the genius of Chnst, were retained for this 
one By saturating itself with the individualistic pnnciples of Greco- 
Roman philosophy, the religion lost the narrow nationalism of the 
Jewish commumty Throughout the centunes chaos was reduced by 
the new religion, and when new states began to integrate, canon law 
as a new international law was the bond of national states, lessening m 
some degree the barbarism of their conflicts 

Must mankind go through another penod of suffering and disaster 
before it can see the eternal sign in the sl^' by daylight’ Must Calvary 
be traversed to reach salv ation’ Or can we understand the healing truth 
that, inspired by brotherly love, we must be content with fewer lux 
uries m order that others may live a bit better’ 

*' Da-Lm of Comctence, Scribner, 1935, p 153 
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Christians Turkish massacres, iij 
Church tte also Greek Orthodox church, 
Roman Catholic church 
Cicero, 183 

Ciw/izatioji OTtd Climate (Huntington), 
excerpt, 46 

Civilizations, historical morphology suc- 
cessive, n, Dark Ages, toi, revival. 101 
OvJ War, US. 83. 131, 3/9 prerevolu 
nonary state of affairs, ai 
Ctarke, r , quoted, 78 
CIcmeneeau, Georges, 119, quoted. S44 
Oements, F £,, 27, 33 
Climax, meaning of, 37 
Coban, Alfred 143 
Cohen R, quoted, ft 

, G Glotz and, quoted, 70 

Cole. G D H.218 

Collcaivism, creates groups, 34, substi 
tuted for individual^, 177 
Collme, Custave, 7 
Colombia, U5 intervention in, 349 
(bionics, dominance over, 164, defined 
relation to mother country, 31a f, 
Russia s fight against domination of 
peoples, 3)3 England a attitude toward 
UN Charter declaration, 3)3, declara 
non supported by U^ , 356 
Commager, H S , Morison S 1% and, 
348, quoted, 34). 331, 33a 
Command, and obedience, methods of, 
160 ff, obtained by balance or by 
dnminate-subordinatc relationship, 164, 
competition replaced by agreement or, 
163 1 

Common law, 133, binh m England 137, 
English services m instituting rule of, 

(^mmunalism, adaptation hindered Ity, 
74 

Communist, defined as one whose first 


Ittyalty and obedience is to the Party, 
332 

Communist Party, national and local 
Soviets, 1S3, Hungarian bolshevists, 106, 
whether bolshevists a cosmopolitan 
group able to teanslowi nations, 137 1'. 
plans to bind all ethnic groups and 
revolutionize the world, 316, com- 
munism abandoned in Far Eastern Re- 
publics, 328, right of each soviet to 
secede, 319, 313, all Soviet officials must 
belong to, 333, bolshevist aim of a world 
divided into soviets. 337, see also Rus- 

Competiuon, an essentul step 10 process 
of invasion, 33, 34, m lower and higher 
organisms, 37, 133, competitive and co- 
operative modes of organization de- 
fined and illustrated, 160-^2, conflicts 
settled by, 164-^8, 273, replaced by 
command or agreement, i6jf. 168, 
wherein danger lies, 1^7, within a 
hierarchy, 188, dangerous at peace 
ubte, yet a creative and sfunuJating 
process, 233, limitations put on. and 
agency for control of, 273, American 
belief in, 338 

‘Concert of powers," idea of world rule 
by.24» 

Conditions of Peace (Carr), excerpt, 243 

Confederation of German States, later 
title of Holy Roman Empire, 128, tuc- 
cessor, *33 

Congressional vs Presidential powers, 
J59f 

Considerations on the Authority of 
rarliament (Wilson), 344 

Constantine, Emperor, 92, 97, 307, 377, 
effect of conversion, 237 

Constantinople, new civilization in, 84. 
czanst policies concerning, 309, 312, 
3>4, road through, 3(9 port coveted by 
Russia. 338, see also Byzantine Empire 

Constitutions, influence upon organiza- 
tion of the social body, 169 ff. 

Control of prices and goods, 17 

Cooperation, m higher organisms 
directed by central authority, 153, com- 
petiuvc and co-operative modes of or- 
ganization defined and illustrated, 
sCo-Ai, Conflicts settled by, 164-68, legal 
codes that enforce, 163, within a hier- 
archy, 168, bolshevist belief in, vs 
Amencan creed of free competition, 
}S7f 

Connth, a political nucleus, 70 
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Corinthian Federation, 72 
Counterreformauon, 84 
Conns, international, 159, whether in- 
dispensable to carrjing out of orders, 
162, in*^eroretacion of constitutions, 171 
Creeds, difference between adherents of 
diametrically opposed, and those rep- 
resenting shades of same opinion, 83, 
see also Religion 
Creighton, D G, quoted, 170 
Crete, island, 310 

Crimean War, 94, 133, 243, 278, cause, 
210, 310, result, 210 
Crusades, 49/, 100 

Cycle view of history, loff, difference 
between diagnostic method and, 16 
Crartoryski, Adam, Prmce plan for re 
arrangement of Europe, 306 f^ 313, 318 
Czechoslovalcia, domestic discontent, 
German interference, 3, dismember 
ment, 4, after the Munich agreement, 
81, workings of Pans Conference il- 
lustrated by the birth and building of. 
14: ff, ethnic groups. 142, 144, 146, 
shape, 143, germs of war in fronaeis, 
144, what future would depend upon 
chances for survival, 147, undermined 
before World War II, 19^, 299, under 
Yalta and Moscow agreements, 31$. 
327, 3*9, restrictions by Russia, 327, 
3*8, treaties creating, 3*8 

Dangers, peoples fused by, 56 
Danton, Georges, 175 
Danube, Russia’s outreachings toward, 
307. 312, 139 
Danube Basin, 237 
Danzig, 338 

Dardanelles, Russia’s plan to gam control 
over, 312 

Daring Young Man on the Flymg Tra 
peze. The (Saroyan), excerpt, 184 
Dark Ages, 100, 189 
Davenant, Charles, quoted 191 
Davm of Conscience, The (Breasted), 
excerpt, 376 
Dcak, Ferencz, 263 

De facto groups, 106, discrepancy be- 
tween de pire and, illustrated, 1725, 
when a de jure organization possible 
for’ 273 

Delphic Amphictyony, 267 
Delphic Lea^e, 71 

Democracy, making a country safe for, 
19, of Switzerland, 82, constitutions, 
172, three appearances m Germany, 
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152, criterion for whether Russia a 
democracy, 329, American aim of a 
world secured for, 337 
Democratic Kevievi, excerpt, 348 
Denmark, countries by svhich mfluenced, 
132, Prussia’s war against, 33 
Dependency, rclauonships of, 34 
De republtca (Cicero), 185 
Diadochi, the, 72, 173 
Diaz, Porfino, 350 
Dicey, A V , and R S Rait, 68 
Diehl, Oiarles, quoted, 95 
Dill, Sir S , quoted, 99 
Diplomacy (informal war), 93, Bis- 
marckian, i3off, League Covenant as 
tool for diplomacy by conference, 291, 
the diplomatic game aims of Russu, 
333, JI4. “dollar,’ 330, 331 change 
from protection of owner to protection 
of worker and his income, 332, relauon 
between war and, 368 
Dtsmiegrauen, competition with inte- 
grating forces, 6, characteristics of, m 
plant and animal societies, 37 f, re 
measures to prevent, 39, caused by mi 
gration from country of ongin, 30, a 
phase m the cycles of groups, 54, the 
body social and its disintegration, 
70 105, a stage reached, when loyalty 
to sect greater than to nanon, 62, fear 
of, expressed in ‘homogenizing’’ stat- 
utes. 87, disintegrating sequence sum- 
manzed and illuscrated, 96 n , beginning 
and nature of, 152, when consistency of 
nation dwindles and regression sets in, 
131, of a single group into a system of 
groups. 169, 176 

Dismemberment of 3 country, causes, 4 
Disraeli. Benjamin, 211, quoted, 197, 368 
Division of habitat, confficts following, 
130 

Divorce, 18 
Dobnidja, 312. 3>9 
Dodd, W E , quoted, 56 
‘ Dollar diplomacy” of U S , 350, 331, 352 
Domesuc discontent, exploitation by 
nc^hborS, 3 f 

Dominant class when merger of groups 
made possible by elimination oL 73 K 
loss of power with overexpansion of na- 
tion, 122, integration the expansion of 
power of disintegration the loss of 
power, 152, order of, among gover- 
nors, 154 

Dominant subordinate relationship, 34, 
itfj f , when felt, temporary alliance is 
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Dotnwint subordinate relanonship (Con ) 
transformed into a hierarchy or a fed- 
eration, iSjff, competition between 
groups leading to war, soj, theory 
versus practice, of complete freedom, 

t82 

Donunions, British, 101 ff, see also 
Britain 

Dralve, Sir Francis, 19J 

Drang nsch dent Osten, Germany’s, J19 

Drang nach dent Wcsten, Russia s, 319 

Dual Monarchy, see Austria 

Dubois, W E B,, 287 

Dupin, L £ , 46 

Durderevsty, Professor, quoted, 314 
Durham, Lord (Radical Jack), poliucal 
status, 74, study of raaal relations in 
Canada and in Louisiana excerpts from 
reports of, 74-77, 149 
Du^an, Crte of &rb(a, 92, 114 

East and west, dnnsion both geographical 
and ethnographical centuries of war, 
toS, see afsoTzt East, Middle East 
Eastern Question, attitude of Western 
Powers toward, 93 

Eastern Papers, British, 1 854. etcenns, 309 
Eekardstein, Freiherr von, quoted. 363 
Economic conditions, efforts to control 
atenues to world market. 119, between 
Franco-Prussian and first World wan 
German}, aidfiSS9f,England.at7 19, 
unpredictable faaors of upheaval 
within states altered after war. ajr, 
when planned by and controlled for, 
the state 161 ff , British experience with 
latssez faire, sS>, order changed after 
first World War, 195 ff , Mongolia’s 
pre-Soi/cf stage, 324, )}t, USSR’s hopes 
for a Zoll or Kriegts-erem in its se- 
curity zone, 331, trade between U5. 
and Canada. 34^, Gennan penetration 
into Latin Amenca, 355 
Economic disputes, settlement by com- 
petition or cooperation i65, 167 
Economist, London, 355, exceijita, 13, 
t'3. 37' 

Education, problems that must be solved 
by, i;i, to higher ethical standards as 
basis for peace, Jj6, 288 
Eilward VTl.'Aing ol "Eng'land, sif, ait, 
IJ9 

Egypt, weakened by coalition of powrers 
against, 112, 113, plan for division of, 
114, periods of central and of divided 
authonty, 153. importance m Britsh 


foreign pobcy, 113, Napoleon’s abortive 
attack on, 111. Bnash protection and 
ptKe, 150, czar ready to bribe England 
with, 310, disintegration countered, 
374, after collapse of the Second Union, 
37 * 

Eire, see Ireland 

Elisabeth . , (Belloc), excerpt, 156 
Elizabeth. Queen of England, 137 
Emigratitm, see ^llg^anon 
Emotional peaks, causes and effects, 56, 
81, pefioos of, in British Empire, 103 
Empires, instances of disintegration and 
breaking down Roman, 97-ioo, 377, 
British, foi-3, sequence of events in 
habitat forming process, 108 ff^ 112 ff, 
Roman idea 01, as means of security, 
117, equivocal condition of would be 
univer^, 114. built of debris of other 
weaknesses of ruziand communist ideas, 
i|8, nature and extent of influence in 
the hierarchy of states, >83 ff,, 191 ff , 
world divided between eastern Roman 
and Mohammedan decline of empires, 
3-6f 

Employment and unemployment, in 
ugland, i879*t9t3> 216, in Germany, 
220. 29d, Ems telegram, aa, 23 
Ene^, emissions of, 6, 9 
EiKbnd, see enines under Bnuin, 
untsb 

English French relaQons m Canada and 
in Louisiana, 74*77, 149 
Ensor, R C K„ quoted, 219 
entente Cordials, 223, 22B 
EnviTonment. isolation may be dimin- 
ished by changes m, 34 
Episcopal Church became Church of 
England, 6S 

EqutGbnum reached by adaptation a 
characteristic of all communines, 34. 
•n plant and animal societies, 37 
Estonia. 303 

Ethics, education to higher standards as 
basis for peace. 236, 188, are tribal, 273, 
288, of statesmen and of groups, 286 f , 
group humanity a prerequisite for im- 
provement of uitemattonal, 188, 
motabiy of nations his never changed, 
37® 

Ethnic groups, hate, 3, fusion of, 37, in 
Central European countries, 118, 134, 
ia6, problem of, at Pans (^inference, 
•4on, divergent elements in Yugo- 
slavia, 142, in Czechoslavia, 143, in 
Balkans, 311, jidf. 
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Ethnocentrism, defined, 62 
Ethnographical boundaries, 107 
Ethnos, defined, 61 

Eurasia, Byzantine Empire renamed, 316 
Eurasism, Russian, 316, 317 
Europe, division into separate seignonal 
domains, 100, central European tem- 
tory with division into ethnic groups, 
7Kap, 134, unification m one superstate 
England s efforts to prevent, 191 f , 
condmons to be washed away beftire 
accomplishment of, 201, divisions and 
hostilities before England s policy 
shaped, 192, conditions faced in 1640 
similar to those of today, 238, order of 
nations after World War I, 243, 245, 
left disorganized after Congress of 
Vienna, 268, whether 19th-century 

{ •roblcms could have been settled by a 
eague of nations, 274 f , Russian plan 
for rearrangement of, after Napoleonic 
wan, 306, division of central, into weak 
states another phase of czsnsc ua 
diuonal pobey, 314 whether an cast 
European nation is being built up by 
Russia, 340 

European Union, southeast Balkans left 
free to form, 327 

Evolution, of all li/e forms are sjTnbioses, 
38, Switzerland a masterpiece of human, 
82, cec^uirements of petsonal factor 
modified 139, of an integrating so- 
ciety, 152 n entrie; tmder Orgara- 
zation and government) 

Executive vs legislative powers, US, 
359 f 

Expansion, should end when best fron- 
tiers are reached, 119, how process car- 
ried out, 1575, see also Overexpan- 
sion 

Experience, underlying fear and anxiety, 
ii4f, 124 

Expropriation of oil properties, 352 
Expulsion and extermination as ways of 
homogenizmg nations^ 83 ff 

Factions, poor vs rich in Greece, 89, re 
ligions, m Europe, 90 ff 
Far East, aim of czarist pobey in, 315, of 
USSR, 320, 322-25, 3:7, 333, com- 
munism found impracticable, 328, In 
dia not terminal of life bne countnes 
that secured its extension as far as Ja- 
pan, 366 

Faust (Goethe), excerpt, 26572 

Fear, engendered by experience, 114, 124, 
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responses to, 115, 117, transformed into 
annety, 116, 124, not known m im- 
pregnable soaety, 177 
Fechner, Gustav, 27 

Federal state, control over competitive 
activities, 165, 168, evolution or con- 
sotutions, 168 ff, legal and political 
theories concemmg, 1695, disintegra- 
tion, 17s 

Federation of states, 168, as basis for 
peace, 255, 2561?, 288, how federation 
to be accomplished, 257 
Fcnelon, F , quoted, 84 
Ferrero, Guglielmo, 232, 233, quoted, 12, 

Feudal society, organizaaon, 59, J54f, 
156, 157, reappearance in France, 118, 
luerarchy of states like kingship, 187, 
an Otyanized, or closed, society, 260, 
vassal states of France and Germany, 
280, England 8 idea of a world or- 
ganized like feudal system, 309 
Feuds and facuons, 86 f 
Fifth columnists, 58 

Finland, relations with USSR, 316, 319, 
not m USSR proper, 320, put within its 
sphere of interest by Big Three, 328 
Fisher, HAL, 120, quoted, 127 
Fleming, Denna F , 264 
Flers and CaiUaver, quoted, 324 
Fletcher, quoted, 67 
Florence, ^elphs and ghibelJines, 86 
Florida, 345, 354 
Foreign Affairs, excerpt, 327 
Foreign mtervention, loUowmg domestic 
disputes, 3 f 

France, Anatole, 9, quoted, 116 
France, Senator, 272, 273 
France, provocations for war on Prussia, 
5, 12, successive changes from Gaul to 
nauonalistic France, 11, dreams of 
hegemony, 13, migrants to population, 
45, native and imported labor, 51, ver 
tical invasion and resultmg social 
changjes^ 62^ iii!-, emigcatina ax ceaerjon. 
to luKiletance, if attitudes toward dis- 
memberment of Turkey, 94, natural 
boundaries, 107, 117, history of efforts 
to secure habitat, 117 23, 247, 305, wars 
with England, 118, 120, overexpansion 
under Louis XIV and Napoleon, 120, 
121, 112, ao8, foreign policy re frontiers 
and territory, iiif, Napoleon’s em- 
pire, smp, 113, foreign fears of revolu 
non and ideas emanating from, 126, 
127, Bntam’s desire to strengthen Ger- 
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France (Continved) 
nun) as checV against, ii6f, foreign 
pohcj during BismarcLun era Prus- 
sian s^ar, 134'ff , ndeis organization of 
gOTcnunent, 153, 155. 157, 159. oceupi- 
uon of the Ruhr, 172-74. Napoleonic 
wars, «74, ipfiff, 234. 241 ff, 354, de 
vises for secuntj, 17B, 179, lool. bacl. 
to Henr) 1 \^, 179, wars against Haps- 
burgs, 181, 105, (wup showing her en 
closed ■nithin their Empire, aoS), 
dream of a universal Roman Catholic 
monarch) , 19^, 234, 240, 259, European 
intervention in the affairs of restdn- 
uonar) or Napoleonic, 19$, i9S,atiinide 
toward intenenDon m Spam, 19S, 199. 
England s intervention m behalf of 
Belgium, 200, Bourbons superseded by 
the Orleans, 206, Britain s first allunce 
with, 210, German policy following 
Franco-Prussian ^Var «tmulated to 
enlarge North African possessions, 21J. 
Entente Cordiale with Britain, 223, 
fears, and precautions taien, before 
first World War. 228 f, after war 
against Louis XI\', 234, peace agree- 
ment after Napoleonic wars, 234, 
Westphalia Treat), 239, centunes-old 
pQlan of foreign polic) changed status 
after first War, 247. evolution 

from totalitarian to republican state. 
259f , German attitude toward before 
\\ orld War II, 299, refused to support 
German Republic, 300, on road to dis 
integration? one of Great Pouers at 
end of World War 1 , 304, as embraced 
in czanst expansionist policies, 306. 313. 
314 England s ideas for, 308, opposmoti 
to Russian policj, |ro, jti, released 
from obliganons to Russia handling tif 
temtoiy detached from her, 314, 
struggle for dominion failed, 337, 339, 
policies of res oluQonar) . same as Tru- 
man Doctrine, 371, desirabditj of union 
with British Commonwealth, 375, see 
also Gaul 
France Lxbre, 45 
Franbfort, Treaty of, aij, 234 
Franz Joseph, Emperor, asj 
Frederick vll of Denmark, 133 
Freedom, as panacea and as basis for 

E eace. 282 ft, Amencan behef m. ts- 
olshevist belief in cooperation, 337 f 
Freeman, Edward, 359 
French English relations in Canada and 
in Louisiana, 74 77, 149 


Frendi migration into America, 342 
French Revolution, 242, varied effect 
upon middle classes, 140, gave France 
a new vita! impulse, 241, eioluaon fol- 
lowuur. 260 
Freud. Sigmund, 23 

•Tnendlv states, different interpreta- 
tions, 330 

Fntets, G B, quoted, 323 
Fronoers. defined as lindmark-s where 
nanon^ characteristics stop, 119, de- 
fence of, make shape of stare important, 
«« 

Funck Brentano. F., quoted, 120 
Fungi, partnership with algae, 30 
Fusion of fundamentally different groups, 
elements of success and of failure, 
67 ff 

Fururc. whether predictable, 10 ff , s)Tnp- 
tomatologs as oasis, 16 

Galicia, 320 
Garden. Count de. 253 
Gargannu mi Pmusnel (Rabdus), 
316 

eastern Agreement, 133 
Gaul. n. breaking up of, 49. 134, over- 
population. 49. dit^ons, 59, 1J3, nat- 
ural boundaries, 107, see also France 
Geneva ftotocok 213 
Cents, Frederick von, quoted. aCS 
Get^nphers and historians, German and 
Russian. 316. 317 

Geographic demands of naoons, reason 
for rdative eoftsistenc) of, 139 
German Confederation, 133, 171, 197 
German settlers m Amencan colomes, 
143 

German), i/r, iSr, iSy, 147, 373, cause 
of Czechoslovakia’s dismemberment, 3, 
histot) of Btsmarckian diplomacy and 
Prussia’s moves to unite, 22, 124-37. 3^3 
(see also Bismarck, Otto von, Prussia), 
restnction of imgraaon, 50, tmported 
workers, ji, border areas, 60, dislike of, 
as factor in Austro-Hunganin divisions. 
So, 8i. treatment of Jews, 88, fear and 
hatred of England. 96 m Roman Em- 
pire, 97 ff, boundary claims, 108, re- 
turn of Alsace to France, loB, French 
polic) to end of iRth cenmr) , 121, 126, 
a league of prmcipalines and ernes 
organizaaon, powers. 123, England s ef- 
ftwts to strengthen power of, 126. 127, 
plans of proponents of a Greater Ger- 
*>»»«>. ray, 129 136, of a smaller, 130 ff , 
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map showing the making of Pnissta’s 
Germany, 130, 131, the German Con- 
federanon, 133, 171, 197, the North 
German Confederauon, 133, 136, acqm- 
sition of Akace and Lorraine, J34, 13J, 
134, population that area can support, 
148, factors that led to World War II, 
150, medieval orgamzation, 159, France 
and the Ruhr, 171-74, 147, 375, crcauon 
of a Ukramian state, 174, devices for 
security, 178, revolt against the Pax 
Bntanmca, 211, 244, customs union with 
Austria prohibited, 213, French policy 
foUowmg Franco-Prussian War, 215, 
population, emigration, and economic 
situation, 2i6f, 2i9f, ideological dif 
ference m economic policy of Eng- 
land and, 219, policies designed to 
secure power and build army, 220, 
causes of malsise and unrest, 221, the 
Willy Nicky letters, 222, 223, 228, ship 
building and naval program, 223 f , 
overtures toward Turkey, a25, supreme 
on Contment dependent on foreign 
markets, 227, long-time preparations 
for fint World War, 229, unwilling to 
accept protection failure to secure a 
commumw of states dominated by her- 
self, 230, objectives of Bismarckian wars, 
233, after defeat of WiUum II, 234, 
opinions about, and methods used 
against, after the World Wars, 233, 244, 
353, 362, objecave of the Thirty Years’ 
War, 238, kept divided by 17th-century 
diplomats, 240, power of, proved by 
first World War, 246, policy to retrieve 
position as a Great Power invited to 
jom League of Nations, 248, Russo- 
German agreement, 248, 251, three pe- 
nods of democracy reappearance of 
old order, 252, economic and other 
conditions leading to World War 11, 
296-300, 301, cause of the Republics 
overthrow, 300, wars of generations to 
resurrect Roman Empire, 305, czanst 

E olicies concerrung, 306, 313, 314, Bal- 
an pohej USSR relations with, 318, 
319, failjre of struggle for dominion, 
3J7» 339i competitor of U5 m Latin 
Amenca, 333, routes controlled by end 
of 1942, 366. U5 policy to keep her 
neutral and nonexistent, 371 
Geza, King of Hungar), 181 
Gibson, Hugh, Herbert Hoover and, 
quoted, 300 

Gielgud, A^ quoted, 306 
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Glacis, acquisiuon of, for state’s protec- 
tion, 109, 122, 124, wars for, no 
Gladstone, William 221 
GIoiz, G., quoted, 71 

, and R Cohen, quoted, 70 

Goethe, 303, quoted, 26^71 
Goldstem, Kurt, quoted, 80 
Good neighbor policy of U,S^ 351 
Goodness of human nature, Rousseau’s 
theory of, 282 

Goods, interchanges, 3, 7, controls of 

f irices and, 17, importation of, vs popu- 
ation movement, 31 
Gordon, quoted, 90 
Goths in Rome, 48, 97, 365 
Govenunenc, see Organization and gov- 
ernment 

Governors, central authority, or headship, 
39. **5f ‘S3. '87, order of rank between 
mliiw chief and various members, 39, 
13411, harmony between subjects and, 
dtsrupred by invasion and rival rulers, 
133, community of groups, not men, 
•JJ. '59. when headship and rank 
finally institunonalized, 136, ngho of 
local authonty taken over by intrndmg 
power, 157 5 , need for the governed co 
be content with their governors, 174, 
of independent equal states are local 
governors, 186, permanence guaranteed 
rulers and their temtones, 143, social 
orders ruined by unrestramed egotism, 
368, see also Or^nizers 
Grabuge, policy of, 12a, 126 
Great Britain, see entnes tender Bntain, 
Bntnh 

Great O'Neill, The (OFaoIain), excerpt, 

« 57*39 

Great Powers, world’s history determined 
by accord and discord of, 181, domma- 
oon by one tolerated but never admit- 
ted, 235, dangers when only two exist 
as equals, 290, 292, 336, 362, no concert 
of, 500. the fiv e m existence after World 
War H, 304, division and rule of the 
World Island, between U5 and USSR, 
341 (see also entries under Russian, 
United States), third, as balancer, es- ' 
sential for lasting peace, 373 ff 
Greece, Ancient civilization, 11, move 
ments of populauon, 44, wars against 
Persia, 31, organizer and chain, 39, AI- 
cMnders attempt to unite Persia and, 
66, connection between geographical 
and political formation, 70, ^ure of 
the city-states to unitp, 7073, powers 
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Greece, Ancient (Continued) 
that cvolTed after split, 72, accommoda- 
non to changed circumstances, 73, how 
Byzantium, the umted state, was formed, 
74, tolerance and intolerance, 83, divi- 
sion into facuons clamor for inttrrtn- 
non of neighbors, 89, natural bounda- 
ries, 109, enlargement of territory to 
gam strategic frontiers, top, t to, trading 
empire pobcical divisions, 111, Aface 
doma’s attack Rome’s aid, 113, author- 
ity, or rulership, iS 3 . if 4 . merging of 
parts, 157, temporary alliances, 181, i8a, 
efforts to agree upon an mtemational 
order, 166 f 

Modem USSR’s anti British policy 

in 335, evolution eulmmating tn birth 
of a new umt, the “nauon," 91 

Greek Orthodox church, 90, 91, Russia 
seen as liberator of, 91, split in, 311 

Grew, Ambassador, 324 

Grey, Sir Edward, 2 14, 228, 279 

Groups, sovereignty of, 17, have own 
properties, 19, formation of, by nu 
grants, 48, mixture of types becomes a 
national type, 53, nations built up from 
divergent, by assimilation, 33, what 
kinds able to combine, what happens 
when they do not, or when dormant 
characteristics revive, 54 ff , three phases 
in the cycles of, 54, sirrJirity of struc- 
ture of nauon and the ttexvs soctaUs, 
or binding force, 6 t, dominant, the 
bearer of echnocenttism, 61, elements of 
success or failure iti fusion of fundi- 
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groups, 33, 106, >32, when the budding 
of, Stans, S4ff • plan for discussion of 
formation of, given by steps m the 
process, 34 as ethnos, defined, 61, 
similancy of structnre of groups and 
the nexui teeitht, or binding force, 61, 
each cthnocenttic, 6t, when loyalty to, 
stronger than to groups, 76, 78, 82, 
nucleus always homogeneona can inte- 
grate only w hen articulated into 
parties, 79, those formed out of diverse 
tlcrtienti achieve greatness dunng ptoc- 
css of aoimilation, 103, nature and 
types of habitat, 106 f , habitat fomuag 
process, 108 ff. >iz ff , each in mm be- 
comes strongest, expends force in em- 
pire building and aggrtsstoci, u de- 
feaced by other* oruted against it, 114, 
fution habits: conflict, 138-31, as de- 
fined St Pans Conference, 143, diver- 
gence between habitat and, OJustrated 
ncgoiuuons at Pans Conference, 140 B, 
organcauon and government of an 
integrating society, 131-76 (tee entnei 
under OrganizaQon and government), 
forced by history and tradition to fol- 
low road of destioy, 303, ararode of 
imperialmic power toward small 
fnends, 310, new eLte needed to form a 
new. 330; morality has never changed 
customs transformed in a generation, 
370, tee alto States 

hatural Htnorj Of Our Conduct, The 
(Ritter), excerpt, 43 

Naval power and navigation, after dis- 
covery of America, 193 f , race between 
England and Germany, 213 f 
Negroes, problem of incotponting into 
the nation, 18, 68, war as anempt to 
Lberaie, 87, anuthtus between aamd 
ual and group behavior toward, 187, 
effortx to bnng about tolerance 
tween whites and, 290 
Neighborhood, Burke s theory of, a86 
N’e^hbors, steps by which groups be- 
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come, J4, may retard or p^<^■cnt muon 
building, 67, forces \Mthm a nation in- 
fluenced by radiiuons of, S9ff,, 96, op- 
portunities to foment re\ olution, 91 
Nelson, Lord, IQJ, 1:3 
Nctheiiands, Tlie, creation disnipuon, 
4, Englands policy ton-ard, 184, 199, 
succeeded b\ ner as maritime owlord, 
234, the ‘Spanish” (Belgium), trans- 
ferred to Aiistna, 241 
Neutralit), 26J 
Neutralm Act, 246 
New Deal, 361 

Newfoundland, 74 sectariimsm in, 78 
New Mctico, 345. 349. 3S4 
Newspapers, free press should be free 
from Jalsin and adulteration, 371 
New Zealand, two races, one people, 8j. 
position in, and attitude toward, the 
Empire, 101 ff 

New soculis, 69 defined, 61 
Niccas, Treats ol, 267 
Nicholas I, Ciar, 2to, foreign policj, 
309 f 

Nieliolis II, Czar. \\’itl\ -Nickj letters. 
222, etcerprs, 123, 2:8, on terms for 
peace after World W ar 1, 312 f 
Nicolas Bertliaeff, quoted. 177 
Nonmterscntion, tee Inters ention 
Nordic insviots of Britain, 57, 60 
Nomiands, Duke of, itS 
Nonli Africa, whj France scimulatetl to 
enlarge possessions in, 213 
fCortb Atlantic Tnmg/e (Brcbner), 345 
excerpt, 346 

Nonh Gemsaii Confederation, successor 
to Confederation of German States, 133, 
joined bs South German States, 131$ 
Nor\s-as, 362 

Ntn visltis papers (Adim), 344 

Oliedicnce, tee Command 
Obrcnosic kings in Serbia, 206, 212, 278 
Oder Zeittmg (Alars), excerpt, 311 
OFaohin, Scan, quoted, 157-59 
Oil, Mexico s expropriation of sale to 
Germans and Japan, 352 
Olurarcbs . Elizabethin corruption, 2S6 
Oncken, Hermann, 228 
ONciH biographs of the great, 157 
‘ One nation, one state,” and “one region, 
one .state not concruent, 138, 149. 1S9 
0^e H’orli (Willkic), 28^, 356 
Order, defined the common denominator 
of all organisms, 204, smr the rcsdlt of 
the discontented against an unsatisfac- 


tors*. 20J, frequency of resolts, 209, 
ngw ofder established bj; Mettemich 
follosscd b} resoluuons in 1848, 243 

Order for the communitj’ of states, func- 
tion of peace treatj’ to establish when 
secuiedt 137 

Order of rank, see Rank 

Oregon, <45* 35- 

Organisni. thesis that soact)' is an, 26-40, 
parallels bctsicen the soaal state and 
other organisms 26fF, organization 
estdsKionan', 27 ff, defined as com- 
munities of interdependent indisiduals 
27, 29, biologists definition, 28, spe- 
cialization of members within single 
bods, 29, created by s>*mbionts, 300 , 
dtfTercnccs betsscen tjqies of plant and 
animal societies 3a 38, sinsdintj’ of for- 
mation m all life forms 3^> integrated, 
of s^anous kinds of human beings 38, 
examples shossnng how organizer builds 
up, 59, men tmi ^ani fne Tnaieni out 
of which formed gosemment the 
muid a^'d nettows system which direct 
functioning ©f the members, 152, im- 
pregnable socicy » perfect, 177, none 
ssholly self-sumciens i79> ype diat 
cannot stabilize or readi highest grade 
of mtegraoon, 18S, iliree different 
dasscs '''• I'h gradauotis order the com- 
mon drnommator of all, 204 

Organization and gosemment of an in- 
tegrating societ} , 152 76, order of rank 
bctss^ecO ruling chief and s-arious mem- 
bers 59. >54. channds of articula- 
uon and control ss ithin groups 152 ff , 
central authority or headship, 153, 
communitj of groups not men, 155, 
•59. the tsio modes of organization, 
compeiitne and co-opcratis e, 155, 
160.62, 164-68, sshen gosemor’s in- 
fluence becomes legally defined die or- 
der becomes hierarchical, 156, hoss the 
expanding process is carried out and 
n^ts t»f low gosemors taken oi-cr bj’ 
die mtruding power, 157 ff , modem m- 
icrnational societj differing legal ss-s- 
icms attd hss courts 159, question of 
the ncccssits for legal and court re- 
straints harmonious action and co- 
operation among members, 162 f, 
the dominant subordinate relationship, 
163 f„ 183 ff , planned actisities and in- 
stitutions 166, 16S, resort to s^olencc, 
167, institutions budt up sshen pattern 
IS fixed *nd balanced behanor learned, 
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Orginizauon {Continued) 

168, stage* in integriuon of a sjjtem of 
groups into a single CTOup, or in dis- 
mtegrarion of a sin^e group into a 
sj-stem, i68f, 175, 187, legal and po- 
litical theone* re federal gotemment 
and a federation of state* influence of 
constitutions, 168 ff, discrepancy be- 
tween de facto and de jure communi- 
ties. illustrated, 17a ff , need for content 
of the governed with their gosejnors, 
and that the group’s co-operatne re- 
action become mstinctne, im, two 
rules a community must exist before it 
can be organized it gradually acquires 
or loses Its nenous system, 176, ap- 
proach to highest state of, 188, by 
domination of indiriduak by leaders 
of groups, 331 

Organizers, reasons for importance of, 31, 
in plant soaeties, 33, as nucleus m the 
formrng of a nation, 53, 58, (i), modified 
m actuating the process, 54, examples 
showing how organism buut op by, $p, 
most hare mass, do, ties by which 
bound together, 61, power of outsider 
needed to unite sects, 79, tee alio Gor 
emors 

Ossification, 34 
Otuwa Conference, 103, 35'i 
Oaoman Empire, lee Byzantine Empire, 
TarVey 

Outer ^fongolia tee Mongolia 
Osereipansion, and its consequences, 
111, process which ends in, starts with 
acquinng 3 glacis, 114, aggressor al 
wa)S in state of readiness, 367 
O ersanpliflcafton, 13 

Pacific area, U,S expansion in, 352 ff , ns 
competitors, 354 
PalacU), Franco, 374 
Paleologue Maunce, 311, 314, quoted, 313 
Palestine, 150, 183 
Palm'rston, Lord quoted, 131 
Panama, Republic of, 349 
Paramountej, rwhts of, sec Auetoriias 
Pans Treaty ofTiio i(A, 309 344 
Pans basin (lie de France), 117. 118 
Pans Conference negotiations Olostratoig 
diiergence between nation and habitat. 
140-47, \V ilson s proposals, 140 f , how 
CztchosJosaVia was conceised and 
bom, 141 ff , could it hare done bet 
ter’ 148/. created niches around Ger- 
many and Russia, 150, rosrs otar 


division of ^Hs, i8a, and peace 
agreements effects of aftermath, 234, 
24% ff , determination of new order for 
a new world, 743 f , problems visu- 
alized by VVDson cause of failure, 191, 
tee alto Versailles. Treaty of 
Parle*. Ifenry Banford, 350 
Parochialism, adaptation hindered by. 74, 
formation of political parties along 
ethnic lines a sjuuptom of, 76, when 
groups can merge. 83, influence of 
neighbors upon parochial units, 91, 
when splitting state, 0 , tics in British 
Empire strangled by, 104, results when 
lightened, 260 

Parochial peace, each treaty both general 
and parochial. 734, link with intema- 
tionai order, 170, Wilson’s belief m, as 
the only one chat can be guaranteed, 
191 

Panhtan kingdom. 98 
Partnership, tee Alliances, Symbiosis 
Past, all enuties shaped 7, recurrences 
of Slews and ideas. 7 ff 
Paul, St„ quoted, r7 

Pax Sritaimica, Germany's revolt against, 
til. 144. 193, treaties to restore, a44, 
Cracan no longer able to manage, 2^, 
three things on W'hich depended ose 
of ns power, 147. established order, i8d 
Peace, prciilem of permanence of, 233-92, 
373 n, publications on, nature of the 
ideas discussed, and source or turn of 
mind from which dented, 233 ff,, 288, 
moves toward internationalism, 261, 
26), j66ff , problem of the coexistence 
of strongly organized members and 
equally strictly organeed world society, 
1*4 ff, neutrality, 263, mtemauonal 
law attempts to organize central |oint 
authori^. 26<51f, peace moves after 
World War I the League of Nations, 
idt, 1^9 ff,, 191, link between parochial, 
and international order, 270 ff, Wil- 
son 1 amccption of, 270, failure of 
United States chaner to provide for 
peaceful scnlcment of international 
conflicts, 274-79, to violence vs 

smooth operation of institutions, to 
bring about change, 27<i, question of 
regional twganHation of the world, 
279, 291, probable efforts and resula 
after World War 11 , 180, freedom as 
panacea, vs. organization and domi- 
nance, 282 86, necessity for educating 
men m act as groops, with the ethics. 
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reason and restraints of individuals, 

187, 288, power politics vs brute force, 

188, two possibilities for lasting peace, 

189, necessity for establishing the pre 
requisites for a balance, 290-92, little 
prospect for, when world dominated 
by two great states need for a third as 
balancer, 373 ff 

Peace agreements, are statutes often nnl 
lified by reaction of the body social, 
18, attempts to determine order of 
rank among victors, 233, 251, 368, what 
treaties ought in principle to accom 
plish, 233, 252, disparity between the 
written word, and the general situation 
shaped by the aftermath of the peace, 
234 ff , each treaty is both parochial 
and general, 234, importance of terms 
of parochial, 236, function of, to es 
lablish an order for community of 
states, 237, XTCity making in 17th 
century, 238 whetfer possible to draw 
up general treaties which will secure a 
eace more lasting than the dynamic 
alance, 238, treaties following the 
Thirty Years’ War, 138 40, the defeat 
of Louis XIV, 240 f , the Napoleonic 
wars, 241-43, the first World War, 
243 49, 295, disadianuges of all ar 
rangements drawn up when the co- 
herence and constscency of the vic- 
torious groups IS high and that of the 
vanquished is low, 249, efTect of paro- 
chial peace upon new or altered sutes 
protection and its price, 250 f, eco- 
nomic upheaval in states altered by, 
25:, atmosphere needed for negona- 
tions that in which usually carried on, 
a hindrance to stable and equiuble 
settlements, 253, aim to make peace and 
the chosen order permanent, 255, fol 
lowing second World War, will be 
applied m a world of planned economy. 
261, their objectives and effects, 280, 
tee also under ttslei, eg, Locarno 
Agrtemcnt Utrecht, Treaty of 
Pelegnni, quoted, iij 
Peloponnesian War, 90, 251 
Penguin Island (France), excerpt, ii5f 
Pericles, 216 

Perry, Commodore, 263, 353 
Persia, 181, 182, Greek wan against, 51, 
Alexander’s attempt to unite Greece 
and, 66, see also Iran 
Personal nexus of group less stable than 
geographical aims, 139 


Peter, King of Serbu, 212 
Peter the Great, 179, expansionist activi- 
ties, 308, 313 

Hiilip II of Macedonia, 62, 71, 72, 223 
Phdip V of ^IacedonIa, division of 
Egypt and attack on Greek states, re- 
sulong war by Rome, naff 
Philip Augustus, 120, wars, 118 
Phihppine Islands, 333 
niillips, G D quoted, 322 
‘ Pig war,” 211, jij 
Pirandello, Luigi, 19 
Pirenne, H , quoted, too 
Put, Waiiam, the younger, 108, 200, 
quoted, 93 

Puts Combination Act, 282 
Planned migration, 50 
Planning, 166, self-sufficiency and s«rc- 
gation of a planned economy, 162 n. 
Plant world, climax, or highest form of 
integration, 27. 37, organism created 
by symbionts, 30 f , stages m building 
of, 33/, migration and settlement, 33, 
47, mutual aid. 35. characteristics of 
both progress and regression, 37 f 
Plato, 33, quoted. 89. >44. >45 f,< 21^ 
Poland, 2JI, divided and colonised, 60, 
separate habitats, 1:9, 1932 understand- 
ing wnh Germany and Russia, 299, 
policies and activities of czarist Rusna, 
306, 313, 314. 318, of the USSR, 318, 
under Yalu agreement, 325, independ- 
ent, but Russia s interest admitted, 329 
Polignac, French minister, 199 
Polish C^mdor, 129 
Political parties, 78, results of formation 
of, along ethmc lines, 76, flexibility in 
democratic states distinction between 
sects and, 77, basic elements in co- 
herence of, 79 

Poluiaans, theories re basis for peace, 
256, 281 f , 28S, ethics of, as individuals 
and m groups, 286 f , see also Statesmen 
Polracs, infantilism, 13, bridge to be 
gapped between realm of science and, 
i6ff, competition, 167, legal and po- 
litical theories re federal government 
and federauon of states, 169 ff, as an 
arc, 289 

Poluics (Anstotle), excerpt, 146 
Polybius, quoted, iii, 112, 179 
Population, Italy’s, 43, 300, cannot be dis- 
placed and made pawns m nation build 
mg. *38. optimum, 147, solnuons to 
problems of overpopulation, 216, 220, 
vw in which the whole people is 
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Popnlition, Italy’s {Contmtui) 
mobilized, iji, exchange between US. 
and Canada, J46, movements of, see 
Inmumtion 

Potrogal, t9i, English intenentiwi m af- 
fairs of, 200 

Potestaty defined disnnguished from eue- 
tontss, 185, progressive transition from 
aucJOTHSs to, 186, 187 
Power, doctrine of might is right cnrbs 
to, of dominant, i6j, faith in, a88, the 
more than, tlut is needed, 289, babnce 
of, see Balance 

Power politics as basis for faith, 356 
Predictability of future, 10 ff , symptom- 
atology as basis for diagnosis and, 16 
Preparedness and rearmament, 371 f 
Presb)terian Chnrch became Qiarch of 
Scotland, 68 

President and Congress, U 3 , powers. 

Prewar and prerevolntionary penods, 
symptoms 16 
Pnce controls, 17 

PnnutiTe society, see under Feodal. 
Tribal 

Property, changed U£. atutnde toward. 

PrmecQon and la pnce, 250 f 
Prussia, machinations that prepared way 
for wars against Aostna and France. 5 
history of Bismarctuan diplomacy and 
wars to luute Gecmai^. 21, 124*37, 
363 {see also Bismarck, (>cto von, Ger- 
many’). border marches, 60, made pro- 
tector over German state reaultmg 
evolution, 116, 128, new temtones and 
responsibiltues, ii8, developed an 
army and a philosophy that might is 
ngjit, 129, map of the making of Ger- 
many, 131, czanst poficies concerning. 
306, 313, 314 

Public opinion, law, and ethics arc tribal. 
m< r88 

Puerto Rico, 350 
Pyrrfuc wars, no 

Quadruple Alliance, following Napole- 
onic wars, 182, igdffp, Joi, 241, 274, 
purpose rule of Europe propo^ for, 
142 

Quarterly Revtev, excerpt, 226 
Quislings, 159 

RabeUis, Franjais. 314 

Racial relaoons, Negro problem in OS, 


18, 68, 85, m Canada and in Louisuna, 
contrasted, 74-77, need for education to 
diange attitudes, 151, antithesis be- 
tween mdividual and group behavior, 
287, attempts m U.S, to better, 290 
Rait, R, S, Dicey, A V. and, 68 
RamsdeU, W. E, 12 
Randall, ] G, Quoted, 14 
Rank, order of oetween ruling chief and 
various members, 39, *5411, wars with 
objective to change, among riauons, 
131, hierarchical order when finally 
mstttucionalized, 156, detemunaDon of. 
among victors, an objective of peace 
treaties, 133, 232. 368, never ctystal- 
lized among states, 233, altered after 
Napoleonic wars, 242, the parochial 
society, 260 

Rearmament and preparedness, 371 f, 
Redlich, Joseph, 79, 80 
Red tape, man's activines hampered by. 
238 

Reformation, early intolerance, 84 
Region, see Habitat 

ReWoo, differences between adherents 
01 creeds, 83, intolerant factions in 
i7th-centur> Europe, 90, compctmon 
for power, berween church and state, 
139, individual life and action regulated 
by medieval church, 166, divisions m 
the Balkans. 311, chaos redoced by 
Christianity common law the bond of 
natioml states. 377, see also Greek 
Orthodox chnrch, Roman Catholic 
church 

Religious community, transformation 
into national community, 62 68 
Rtligicais securotusm, jee Sects 
Reprtioon of historical stages, 10 f 
Republic (Plato), exceipts, 143, 266 
Repabbean party, opposition to l^eague 
of Nations, 270, 271 

ResinuniS, imposed by co-operation of 
individnals or mass, 160, by co- 
ordinator, from above, 162. 163 
Retrogression, a characteristic of all com- 
nninmes, 34 

Revolotion, demesne settled by agree- 
ment among other powers, 4. symp- 
toms of approaching, 16, 203. 302, how 
avoided, 206. 209, 286, requirements 
of the personal factor modified by, 139, 
r^ht of intervetioon to prevent or 
qneD, 197, causes, nature, 203f, why 
one follows another. 232, 286, most 
dangerous instigators of, 296, avowed 
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purpose of Soviet, on world scale, 311, 
tee also War 

Rhine, held a natural boundary resolt- 
mg cUuns and problems, 107 f,, *17, 
izf, 126, 247, 30J, 37J 
RJunebnnd, 272 

RhineUnd, postwar occupation, 172 

Richelieu, Cardinal, 119, ijj, 182, 240 

Rippy, J F„ quoted, 350, 351 

Ritter, William E- quoted 43 

Rodngo, King, 415, 47 

Roi, Le (Flers and Caillavet), excerpt, 

324 

Roman Catholic church, as link m king- 
doms of Spam, 87, effect of Constan- 
tine’s convenion to, 257, totaliumn 
state of, undermined, 259, 160, organi- 
zation of the USSR and, compared 
329, 331 empire of the Franla or 
ganized by, 376 

Roman Catholic monarchy, umvcrsal 
dreams of. 195, 234, 239, 24a, 159 
Roman Empire, ^tem, see Byzanone 
Empire 

• — , German, see Holy Roman Empire 
Rome, Anaent, how evolved, ii, nugra- 
nons into, 41^, 49. Goths and Visigoths, 
48, 97, 3 i5j, a eoy-sute of many races 
and languages, <5, process by which 
naoon built, 5;/, mvasion and role of 
England, 57, military colonies, 59, 
faHure to Latinize Britain, 60, 6t, never 
a sute of national type, 64, as skeleton 
of a cosmopolitan state, 65. shift of the 
pivot of civtlizaaon from Greece to, 
72, tolerance and mtolerance, 84, his- 
tory of the fall of, 97-100, H7jproblcm 
of securing habitat, 107, iioff^, booii- 
danes, roS, mcluded in Bntam's zone of 
mfluence, 108, why volte face in matter 
of aiding Greece, 113, 114, war with 
Macedonia, isjff, centuries of wan 
and conquests leading to empire, nj, 
11(5, effora of other countries to re- 
srofe, 117, 124, vassals made of van- 
quished states hierarchy of states 
brought into being, 183, 187, idea of 
a neighborlcss empire, 184, how dism- 
tegration averted, i8j, juctoritas, the 
invisible anthonty, 185 f, 187, eulogized, 
191, essenminess of, to the world, 301, 
German wars in effort to resurrect, 
305, the “heartland," Mediterranean 
area, and, snap, 343, fronuen drawn 
back under barbarian pressure, 367, on- 
rest followed by control, 374 


Roosevelt, Franklin quoted, 351 
Roosevelt, Theodore, 350, ^60, on Ameri- 
can foreign policy, 363 
Rousseau, J. 282 

Royal Institute of Intemauonal Affairs, 
Suney, txcerpt, 313 

Ruhr, the French occupauon, 171-74, 
French dream of acquiring, 247, 373 
Rulers, see Governors, Organizers 
Romania, 93, 231, before World War 11 , 
19*5, 299, Bessarabia given to, 303 USSR 
relations with, 319, after W’orld War 
H, 323, pur withm Russia's sphere of 
mterest by Big Three, 328 
Russia, US^ mtemal migration im- 
poned workers, 31, expanding border 
areas, 60 bonds linking members of 
the skeleton and those binding other 
members of the orgarusm, 6s, bolshevist 
creed may merge ethnic groups in, 83, 
tolerance and intolerance, 89, protection 
of sectarian minorities in neighboring 
countries. 90, role in Ottoman Em- 
pire. 91 ff , nncertaiaty about, at Pans 
Gmference. 144, factors that led to 
World W'ar II, ijo, lack of ports and 
other outlets, 179, 302, 332, 337, inclu- 
sions n nauonal policy, 179, wants 
glacis, or small md^endent states, on 
surrounding temtory, 186, 340, meas- 
ures to control France proposed b) , 
Crimean war against, and its aftermath, 
210 ff , Bnush Russian relations between 
Vienna Congress and World War 1 , 210, 
211, 2x3. 225, 228, German efforts at re- 
insurance with, evidenced in the Willy- 
Nicky letters, 222, 223, 228, agglomera- 
tion following revolution of 1906, 236, 
power during and after Napoleonic 
wars, 242, 243, Russo-Genrun agree- 
ment, 248, 251, negotiations with Eng- 
land and France for mutual protection 
and for defense of small neighbors, xjo, 
planned and controlled economy, 262, 
onlesi organized Tegtonalh, cannot be 
restrained by Security Gunned veto 
power, 279, German poliaes before 
World W’ar 11 , 29S, 303, how ternrones 
lost after World War I, regained, 303, 
one of two Great Powers on road to in- 
tegration, 304, exjjansionist policies un- 
der the czars, 306-16, 1804 plan for re- 
arrangement of Europe, text, 306 f, 
policy, mterest, and influence, m Bal 
Lans, 306, 307, 310, 311/., 319, 328, 340 
(xee also Balkans) ; outreachings toward 
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Russia (Continued) 
the Danube, 307, 312,319, England s ob- 
jections and counter proposals, 308 S , 
English French opposition followed by 
Crimean War, 310, near her goal under 
agreements made during World War 1 
effects of the Revolution upon ^an to 
divide Europe, 314 efforts to gam base 
from which England s road to India 
could be attacked, 314 British and Rus- 
sian spheres 0/ interest defined m Anglo 
Russian convention of 1907, 31J, ptjicy 
and activities in Persia, 31J, 311, m the 
Far East, 313, 3J1 15, 327 nature of the 
Bolshevik revolution, 318 new elements 
and new class of rulers, 318, 340, ex 
pansionist policies of Bolshevik rule, 
31640 territory defined by nature and 
Traditionally claimed, 317, 320, territory 
to compensate for losses after World 
War I, 318, conflicting Balkan policies 
not only reason for German attack on, 
319 denies seeking a security zone, 320, 
attitude re independence of ‘ friendly" 
and border nations, 320, 327 f, 331, its 
announced theory purpose of the Rev- 
olution 321, glacUin Asia 312-23 (mep, 
297) zones agreed upon at Moscow and 
^alcaand the one being tried for. 325 ff, 
will glacis m Europe be attempted, 
and what degree of overlordship’ 323 
Czechoslovakia tied by agreement with, 
327 whether or not the USSR a de- 
mocracy Its organization, 329(1 , prob- 
able policy and expansion, if unchecked. 
333 bols^evists have followed czanst 
tradition by acquiring land to protect 
habitat 334 fight aramst impcnafism 
and the domination of colonial and semi 
colonial peoples, 335, countries m which 
friendly policy toward Britain opposed 
333 wfiy traditional policy, detemuned 
by geographical posiuon, need no 
longer be followed, 337 f , countries that 
blocked outlets now given access to 
every port through technical progress 
through Arctic coast has strongest avia 
non position 337, bolshevist aim m 
1946 338, whether present process will 
build up an east European nation, 340 
one world united by bolshevist creed 
the probable policy for future, 341. 
methods and ideologies compared with 
those of US, 34if, 336ff, 361, 366 
368, 373, whether American feeling of 
historical mission is counterpart of bol- 


shevist aims of a world revolution, 357, 
the only land route to World Island is 
through, 364, opposition to British dom- 
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